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FOREWORD 


I HAVE pleasure in writing this brief foreword to 
Dr. B. L. Atreya’s work on The Philosophy of 
THE Yoga-vasistha. Some of the recent historical 
accounts of Indian philosophy hardly do justice to the 
importance of this work. Dr. Atreya’s work will help 
to correct this defect. He gives an admirable account 
of the main ideas of the system and his comparisons 
with western views are as a rule stimulating. 

Whether or not we agree with the opinion of the 
author in regard to the date of the work, his argu¬ 
ments cannot be neglected by critics. The range of 
the author is as wide as his judgment is measured. 
Dr. Atreya’s work is certain to rank among the depend¬ 
able English treatises on Samskrt philosophical classics. 

Waltair S. RSDHA-KgsijiAN 

27 - 12-35 




PREFACE 


With the exception of a few additions and alterations 
to bring it up to date, this work embodies substantially 
my Thesis submitted and approved for the Degree of 
Doctor of Letters conferred on me by the Benares 
Hindu University in 1930. For various reasons, mostly 
of a personal nature, it remained unpublished so long. 
At times small events have great consequences. In 1932, 
my esteemed friend Dr. S. C. Das, the Secretary of 
the Kas'i Tattva Sabha, persuaded me to deliver a 
series of lectures on the philosophy of the Yoga-vnsi^tha 
in the Hall of The Theosophical Society, Benares. 
Mr. D. K. Telang, the then General Secretary of the 
Indian Section of The Theosophical Society, very kindly 
published the first five of them in the Theosophy in 
India and generously allowed me to get them reprinted 
in the form of a pamphlet— The Yoga-vasi^tha and Its 
Philosophy. The learned editor of the Benares Hindu 
University Magazine, Principal A. B. Dhruva, was simi¬ 
larly kind enough to publish my notes of the other five 
lectures and to allow me to get them reprinted in 
the form of another pamphlet— The Yoga-vUsi^tha and 
Modem Thought. As a result of these publications, there 
came a number of letters urging me to publish a larger 
volume on the subject. Some of the readers, having 
learnt that I had a bigger work ready on the subject, 
were so kind as to carry on correspondence on my 
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behalf with publishers. I cannot but mention the name 
of one of them, Mr. B. Subba Rao, retired Customs 
Officer of South Kanara District, who actually persuaded 
the Theosophical Publishing House to send for my MS. 
I felt deeply touched by the affair and must express 
my gratefulness to him. I am very thankful to the 
Theosophical Publishing House, Adyar, for quickly under¬ 
taking to publish this voluminous work in such a nice 
form. My thanks are also due to Papi^it S. Subrah- 
mapya S'Sstrin of Tanjore for his scholarly help in seeing 
it through the Press. I am obliged to my students, 
Messrs. Prabhakara Tri-vedi, B.A., and Dwarka Prasad 
Shukla, B.A., for the trouble they have voluntarily 
taken to prepare the Index. 

To compare the philosophical views of Vasistha 
with those of modern thinkers, I have quoted extensively 
from modern works. For this I am greatly indebted to 
the authors whom I have quoted and the publishers 
whose publications I have used. 

B. L. Atreya 

Benares Hindu University 
November 11, 1935 



PREFACE TO THE THESIS 

The world is no longer divided into the two unmeeting 
East and West. It is tending to become one undivided 
whole in matters of commerce, science and culture. It 
is a pity that philosophy, which ought to have been 
the first to obliterate the distinction of the East and 
the West in itself, is still lagging behind in this re¬ 
spect. Not many thinkers of the West are found handling 
philosophical problems with reference to what has already 
been thought upon them in India. There is hardly any 
work on general philosophy in which any reference is 
made to the views of the great thinkers of India. 

Mere racial prejudice cannot be held responsible 
for this inexcusable behaviour of philosophical thinkers. 
The main reason seems to be ignorance. How can a 

thinker of the West, who has through his own labour 

arrived at a certain view on a problem before him, 

know that his doctrine is not really new but quite an 
old one held long long ago by a philosopher in India, 
if he has never heard of him ? This ignorance is really 
very harmful to the advancement of human knowledge 
at the present time. It is nothing but waste of energy, 
that could have been utilized in solving other problems, 
to discover facts already discovered, to come to already- 
arrived-at conclusions, and to believe that a new theory 
is advanced when it was known long ago. This ignor¬ 
ance also keeps the present day thinker away from 

learning by the mistakes of others, and from growing 
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wiser with the help of the wisdom of the past. For, 
it cannot be denied that the ancient Indians also 
thought on the fundamental problems of existence. Man 
has always been a philosophical animal, and the funda¬ 
mental nature of life and the Universe has always been 
the same. It is highly probable that some of their 
reflections may be of use to us at the present time. A 
Western thinker has even said: “ Modern scientific theo¬ 
ries are largely a reversion to the ancient teachings: with 
the added force of experimental evidence and a greater 
knowledge of detail.” (Kingsland: Rational Mysticism, 
p. 56); another, after having studied Indian philosophy, 
has expressed his opinion: “ An examination of the 

Indian Vedantic Doctrine shows that it is, in important 
respects, in conformity with the most advanced scientific 
and philosophic thought of the West and where it is 
not so, it is the science which will go to Vedanta and 
not the reverse.” (Woodroffe: The World as Power- 

Reality, p. 6.) 

Who is responsible for this ignorance Nvhich does 
not let the energy of the modern thinker be liberated 
for greater advancement of knowledge ? I think, we 
Indians, who are the inheritors of the wisdom of the 

great ancient philosophers of this country, are to a great 
extent responsible for it. We have not done our duty 
fully in laying before the world the invaluable treasures 
hoarded and hidden in our lore. Much of the credit 
of discovering the wisdom of the East lies rightly with 
the Western scholars. It is only recently that Indians 
have heard the call of the world, and have begun to 
lay before it in the language of the day what the 

ancient philosophers of this country thought, and to 
approach the persistent problems of philosophy with re¬ 
ference to what the ‘ great thinkers of the world, of the 
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West as well as the East, have already thought over 
them. Much spade work is still to be done before any 
completion in the former direction is achieved and be¬ 
fore the latter becomes the habit of the thinkers of 
the day. 

My apology for this thesis is that, so far as I know, 
nobody else has, up to this time, introduced the Saihskft 
work Yoga-vUsi^tha and its very suggestive, deep and 
comprehensive philosophy to the modern world in a 
proper manner. An English translation of the work, no 
doubt, was published as early as 1891, but unfortunately 
it was not so well rendered as to enable one to know 
and understand the philosophical doctrines embodied in 
the work. This is probably the reason why the Yoga- 
vUsi^tha is still lying in oblivion, so far as modern 
scholars of and writers on philosophy are concerned. 
I have not here attempted a translation of the work, 
but have approached it in a manner in which, I think, 
other works on Indian philosophy also ought to be 
approached in order to make the modern reader interested 
in them. 

The thesis is divided into three “ Books ”. In the 
first “ book ” an attempt is made to introduce the Yoga- 
vusiqtha to the reader by telling him what place it 
occupies in the philosophical literature of India, at what 
probable time it might have been composed, how it has 
been exploited by other ancient writers, what up to this 
time has been written in connection with it, in what 
manner it has been written, what its philosophy in 
general is, and by what stories the doctrines are illus¬ 
trated. In this “ book ” I humbly claim to have given 
some important facts, originally discovered by me, in 
Chapters II and IV, which may be of great value in 
Oriental research. 
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The second “ book ” of the thesis deals with the 
philosophy of the Yoga-vnsi^tha in detail. I have called 
this “ book ” as “ The Philosophy of Vasistha ” as this 
expression sounds better, and is probably more appro¬ 
priate in so far as the author of the work proposes to 
give us the teachings of Vasistha. For philosophy, it 
does not matter much whether Vasistha was a historical 
person or a mere legendary name. This “ book ”, it 
may be mentioned, is not a mere analysis of the philo¬ 
sophical contents of the Yoga-vUsi§tha, which even up to 
this time, so far as I know, has not been placed within 
the reach of the modern scholar, except through three 
small papers, “ The Philosophy of Vasistha ”, “ The 

Divine Imaginism of Vasistha ”, and “ Gau^a-pada and 
Vasistha ”, which I had the privilege to read before the 
Indian Philosophical Congress in 1925, 1926 and 1927 
in its sessions at Calcutta, Benares and Bombay res¬ 
pectively. Here I have tried to present in a systematic 
manner the philosophical doctrines that are scattered 
here and there in the Yoga-vZisi§tha without any system¬ 
atic arrangement suited to modern times; I have not, 
however, confined myself to being a translator and 
systematizer of the thoughts of Vasistha. I have 
also tried here and there to elucidate them to some 
extent, and have reminded the reader of similar thoughts 
in the writings of other thinkers, ancient and modern, 
Indian and Western, At the end of this “ book ” I 
have given a brief summary of the philosophy and my 
own estimate of it with regard to certain important 
and general problems of .philosophy. In quoting from 
the Yoga-vmi^tha, I have, it may be mentioned to the 
reader, translated the original Samskft expressions some 
times freely, when the literal translation of them would 
damage English idioms or would not make the sense 
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very clear. I have also not cared to translate a whole 
stanza or a whole line when only a part of it was 
required to be quoted. I have indicated within brackets 
the exact place in the Yoga-v7isi§fha of the quotations. 
[The Nirpaya-sagara Press, Bombay (1918) edition.] The 
first number of the reference indicates the Prakarapa, 
the second the sarga, and the third the sfloka (stanza). 
Reference has also been made to the works of the 

authors whom ! have quoted. 

The third “ book ” of the thesis is in Sarhskrt.* 
I have named it “ V'Hsistha-darsfana" (The philosophy 
of Vasistha). In this portion I have collected from the 
huge work Yoga-vUsi§tha stanzas and lines of philosophical 
import, classified them according to my own principle, 

and re-arranged them so as to form a systematized 
manual of Vasistha’s philosophy in the original language. 
No authorship is claimed by me of any line in this 
book. I am only responsible for the arrangement and 
names given to the parts, chapters, sections and sub¬ 
sections of this manual. In the brackets I have 

indicated the place in the Yoga-vTisistha of the stanzas 
and lines which compose this book. My originality in 

connection with it is only like that of a gardener 
who does not create or originate the plants of his 

garden but only plans their proper place in it. The 

value of this garden of the philosophy of Vasistha 

{Vnsi^tha-darsfana) lies mainly in the fact that it is the 
first garden of its own kind, the contents of which are 
directly taken from a huge forest in which one knows 
not where what lies. 

* This “book" has been separately published under the title of ‘‘Sri 
V&si^tha Darsfanam *' in the Princess of Wales Sarasvatl Bhavana Texts of the 
U. P. Government, edited by Principal Gopinath Kaviraj, M.A., of the Govt. 
Saihskft College, Benares. Most of the passages collected therein have, however, 
been included in the present edition as footnotes. 
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It may be mentioned here that I am entirely and 
solely responsible for the selection of the subject of my 
thesis, its plan, arrangement and language (English), for 
the interpretation of Vasistha’s philosophy, for compari¬ 
sons, and for the opinion expressed on it. But I am 
glad to mention that I have been very greatly encouraged 
and inspired in this work by my revered guru Professor 
Phaiji Bhushan Adhikari, the Head of the Department 
of Philosophy, Benares Hindu University; by Principal 
Gopi-nath Kavi-raj of the Government Saihskrt College, 
Benares; and by Dr. Surendra Nath Das-gupta, the well- 
known author of A History of Indian Philosophy, to 
whom all my thanks are due. 


Benares Hindu University 
April 2, 1928 


B. L. Atreya 
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BOOK I 

INTRODUCTION TO THE 
YOGA-VASISTHA 




CHAPTER I 


THE PLACE OF THE YOGA-V^SI$TfiA IN 
THE PHILOSOPHICAL LITERATURE OF INDIA 

The Yoga-xfOsiqtha, known also as Makil'fSnfayapa^ 
Ar^a-fOmZlyatM, J^nna-vltsi^tha, Vnsi§tha~famuyapat or 
simply as Vnsi^tha (Winternitz: Geschichte der indiachen 
Litteratur, p. 443-note) is a voluminous Saihskrt work, 
which is very widely read, in the original as well as 
in vernacular translations, throughout India. It is the 
Bible of those who seek Self-knowledge and Liberation, 
as the Rumuyai^ of Tulasi-d3sa and the Bhagavata 
are for devotees and the Bhagavad-glta for men of 
action. Thousands of men and women, from the lowest 
to the highest grade of culture, find solace in the 
study of this wonderful work, which contains many 
stories, in which even children may find pleasure, and 
philosophical speculations, which the brightest intellect 
may find difficult to comprehend. In grandeur it may 
be compared to the Himalayas, which, being situated 
on the earth, are within the reach of all, but whose 
lofty , peaks baffle the attempt of even the most earnest 
explorers. Men of all tastes, literary, religious or 
philosophical, find interest in it. It is really one of 
the wonders that the mind of India has produced in its 
literature, and surely the best companion for one, who is 
anxious to realise Cosmic Consciousness and to live on 
the. heights of spiritual peace, where the best and noblest 
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men of India have always aspired to stand. All who 
have had the fortune of studying the Yoga-xfUsi^ha share 
this view, and others who will study it earnestly will 
not have occasion to differ much. 

Sv5mi Rama Tirtha, one of the greatest saints of 
modern India and a great VedSntin, said in one of his 
American lectures: “ One of the greatest books, and the 
most wonderful, according to me, ever written under the 
sun, is Yoga-vnsi^ha, which nobody on earth can read 
without realising God-consciousness.” {In Woods of God- 
realisation^ Delhi Edition, Vol. Ill, p. 295.) “ This 
work,” he says in another American lecture, ” is clear, 
comprehensive, and written in a real and true poetry.” 
{Ibid.y p. 327.) Bhagavan DSs, an erudite scholar of 
Indian thought, writes in the Prefatory Note to his 
Mystic Experiences : “ The Yoga-vnsi^tha, a Sarhskrt 

work, in thirty-two thousand sflokas, or sixty-four thousand 
lines, is highly honoured among Indian Veduntins, for 
its philosophy and its hints on practical mysticism, 
as also for its literary beauty and poetry. The saying 
about it, among the Vedantins, is that it is a 
work of the siddhavastha, i.e., for the philosopher- 
yogin, who, having mastered the theory, is passing 
on to the practice of it, while the other well-known 
works, even the Gitn, the Upani^ads, and the Brahma- 
sutras, are works of the sTtdhan:avastha, i.e., for those 
who are yet trying to master the theory.” LalS Baij 
Nath, in his introduction to the Hindi Translation 
of the Yoga-vzt8i$tha, writes; On the Vedanta Philosophy, 
there has not, up to this time, been written any other 
work so big, and expounding the doctrines with so many 
stories, illustrations and arguments, as Yoga-vitsi^tha. All 
will agree, when it is said that, by the study of this 
work alone, even the most passionate and worldly-minded 
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will become dispassionate and will gradually realise 
peace within.” {Yoga-vasi^tha Vol. II, Bhu- 

mikn, p. 7) and ” Whether the work is a production of 
VSlmlki or not, it is the crest-jewel of all the works 
on the VedSnta, and no aspirant of liberation can 
afford to neglect it.” (Ibid., Vol. I, Blmmika, p. 4.) 
SuiSj NSiSyaija Mehar, in the Introduction to his 
Urdu Translation of the Laghu-Yoga-^Msi^ha, writes: 
” Whosoever studies Yoga-vusi^tha becomes a jhinin 
(knower of truth).” (Yoga-v^tsiqtha-sura, p. 6.) Consider¬ 
ing the loftiness of its thought, K. N5i:Sy£U(tas\^mi Aiyar 
says in his Introduction to the English Translation of 
the Laghu-Yoga-^msi^tha : “ This work, in the words of 
Madame Blavatsky, is meant for the few only! ” (A 
Translation of Laghu-Yoga-vasi^tha, p. viii.) 

The author of the Yoga-vnsi§tha himself was quite 
confident of the uniqueness, greatness, effectiveness and 
beauty of his own composition, and has given expression 
to his opinion in several places of the work. Here are 
some of his statements: ‘ It is a composition of thirty- 
two thousand verses and is known as the bestower of 
NirvZtpa. (II, 17, 6.) It is written in a very intelligible 
style, ornamented with literary beauties, and full of 

illustrations in support of the doctrines expounded. (II, 
18, 33.) Having studied, understood and realised its 
philosophy, one does not stand in need of any other 

performance (penance, meditation and chanting, etc.) for 
liberation. (II, 18, 35.) Having learnt the methods of 

liberation expounded' in this work which bring about 
direct Intuition, even a child comes to realise the Self. 
(VI b, 215, 6.) It brings all sufferings to an end, and 
gives a unique consolation to the heart. (II, 10, 9.) It 
takes one to the state of the highest bliss, which is 

beyond pleasure and pain. (II, 10, 7.) He who studies 
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it daily comeS to attain God-consciousiiess, (III, 8, 13) 
and becomes liberated even while living • in this life 
(III, 8, 15). With the help of this work one crosses 
over the ocean of misery of existence. (I, 2,' 14.) It is 
really a Store of wisdom, and contains all that is best 
anywhere.’ (Ill, 8, 1-2.) 

The greatness, authoritativeness and. value of the 
Yoga-vmi^tka are also borne out by the influence it has 
had on the History of ' Indian - Thought. A comparative 
study of the Yoga-v'Osi^tha with the Vatritgya-sfatdka and 
Vukya-padlya. pi Bhartr-hari, with the Mztpdukya’katikas of 
Gau^a-pSda, with the Viveka-cudd-mapi of S'aihkat5c5rya, 
and, with the Mdnasollctsa of Sures'VarScSrya, will clearly 
reveal the influence which the Yoga-vdsi^tfia exercised over 
these illustrious thinkers of the Advaita school of thou^t. 
(See Chapter II of this part.) About ten centuries ago, 
in the first half of the 9th century a.d., when the great 
S’aihkaiScarya had succeeded in creating a wide-spread 
interest for the Advaita philosophy, the huge work Ybga^ 
vdsi^tha, which, on account of its size, was available to 
the few only, was summarised into a Laghu-Yoga-vdsiqtha 
by Abhinanda, a Gau^a Brahmana of Kashmir. (See 
Wintemitz: Geschichte der indischen LUteratur, Vol. Ill, 
p. 443; Konow: HOS, Karpura-ma^jan^ p. 197.) Since 
then, k has become a very popular work and has 
inspired many writers and schools of thought. A; careful 
study of the Minor Upaniqads will reveal that many of 
them are wholly or partially composed of the s'lokas 
quoted xferbatim from the Yoga-vdsiqtha. All the six chap¬ 
ters of the Maha Upaniqad, except the first, all the five 
chapters but the introductory portion of the 
Upaniqad, the whole of the Akqi Upani^ad, the seconit, 
which is the main, chapter, of the Mukti3fd dJpani^ad, 
the fourth chapter of the VtMXha Upani^^j .50' srlo)jEas 
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of. the Bfhat-satimyJisa Upani^ad^ 18 srlokas of the 
Snt^ilya Upaniqad, 10 s'lokas of the Ynjfiavalkya IJpani- 
fad, 3 s^lokas of the Maitrfyi Upanifod, 2 s^lokas of 
the Yoga-kup4<^ll Upanifad, and one s^loka of the 
Paihgala Upanifod are taken verbatim frorti the Yoga- 
VUsiftha. The section on Samudhi in the Jtibula-darsfana 
Upanifod, the whole of the Tejo-bindu Upanifod, s'lokas 
2-11 of Chapter I of the Maitreyi UPanifod, s^lokas 
1-11 of the fourth section of the Maitrnyatti Upanifad, 
s'lokas 34-37, 59, 60 of part I, s^lokas 58-64 of part 
VI and whole of part IV of the Yoga-sfikha UPatUfod, 
s'lokas 1-19 of the part V of Tripura-tapim Upanifad, 
s^lokas 1-5 of the Amfta-bindu UPanifad, and s^lokas 

12-16 of the second part of the Saubhagya-lakfmi 

Upanifod, when compared with the Yoga-vOsiftha, clearly 
reveal its influence, if not direct borrowing from it, as 
in the case of the former group of the Upanifads. 
(See Chapter IV of this part.) Vidyara^ya (MadhavS- 
carya), a well-known writer of the first half of the 

fourteenth century, must have considered the Yoga- 

vttsiftha as a book of high authority, for he quotes it 
often in his very famous work Panca-dasfi, and has 
based his Jivan-mukti-viveka chiefly on it, quoting no 
less thail 253 s'lokas from it in support of his thesis. He 
also seems to have summarised the Yoga vosiftha in his 
Yoga-vitsiffha-sura-saiHgraha of 2300 s^lokas, a manu¬ 
script of which is reported by Hall (Hall: Bibliography, 
VedSnta, MS., CXLVIII) to be existing in the Govt. 
Saiiiskft College Library, Benares. The Yoga-vztsiffha is 
also quoted in the Bhdkti-sn^ara bf NSiSyapa Bhatta 
(Wiritemitz: G. I. L, Vol. HI, p. 443 note), Rnma-giPt 
(ISomadhi 17, 23, 31, 32, etc.) and the Hatha-yogd- 
pradipiku (IV, 15, 22, 23, 56, and 61), and its corh- 
mentary. Vijfpina-bhik^u (1550) and Pral^s^nanda (1565), 
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the author of the Vedunta-muktavtfU, also quote it as 
an authority in support of their views. 

All these facts clearly indicate that the Yoga-vztsi§tha 
is one of the very important works on Indian Philosophy, 
and that, in the history of Indian thought, it has 
stood on an equal footing with the Upaniqads and the 
Bhagavad-gitet, for the last one thousand years at least. 

Yet, it is very strange that it has not received 
the attention it deserves from modern scholars of 
Indian Philosophy, by whom its study appears to 
have been cprispicuously neglected. There is, for ex¬ 
ample, no - mention of even the name of the Yoga- 
vusi^tha in Volume I of Dr. Disa-gupta’s History of 
Indian Philosophy, where he devotes a long chapter to the 
philosophy of Advaita Ved5nta of Gau^a-pSda and S'aih- 
kara and the Schools started by them. (We are, however, 
very glad to mention that there is a chapter devoted 
to the philosophy of the Yoga-xfOsiqtha in Vol. II of 
Prof. D5sa-gupta’s work recently published.) There is 
not a single paragraph on the philosophy of the Yoga- 
vosi^tha in the two volumes of Prof. Rldhlkfiioan’s 
Indian Philosophy, not to say of the previous works on 
Indian Philosophy by other writers. Even more surprising 
is the omission of the name of the Yoga-vmi^tha from 
the very excellent Bibliography of Indian Philosophy 
prepared by Prof. Vasudeva Abhyahkara S'astn and 
appended to the Sarva-darsfana-saikgraha, edited by him 
and published in the Bombay Govt. Oriental (Hindu) 
Series. 

The Yoga-vusiqtha has not only been thus neglected, but 
also misunderstood by some eminent writers. Dr. Winter- 
nitz, for example, writes in his Geschichte der tndischen 
Litteratur, Vol. Ill on page 443: “ Bei vielen Vedanta- 
werkei) kann man zweifeln, ob sie der philosophischen 
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Oder theologischen (sectarischen) Litteratur zuzurechn<»ri 
sind. So ist das Yoga-xfosi^tha , . . raehr eine religioses 
Weiic/’ that is, “ With regard to several VedSnta works, 
one. can doubt whether they are to be looked upon as 
belonging to philosophical or theological (sectarian) literar 
ture. So is the Yoga-vnsi^tha —more a religious .work ”, 
Jn the same way Farquhar thinks: •“ The. Yoga-vusi^thttr 
fUmTiyapa is one of the mahy Saihskrt poems written 
in the thirteenth and the fourteenth centuries ,to popula¬ 
rise a philosophy or theology of a sect. It is scarce¬ 
ly parallel' vnth^ the Adhymtma-tiinatyapa.” (Farquhar.: 
An. O^ine of : Religious Literature of India, p. 228.) 
Prof. Radhakrstian seems to accept this view, when...ho 
writes: Many of the later Upan^ads, such as Maho- 

Paniqad and religious works like Yoga-vfOsi^tha and 
AdhyMnM-rUnmyapa advocate Advaitism.” (Radhakrsnan: 
Indian Philosophy, Vol. II, p. 452.) A careful study 
of the work, however, will convince one that it does 
not belong to any sect or religion, but is a purely 
philosophical work written in popular but literary style. 
It is in no way inferior to many works which are 
usually accepted as philosophical, as distinguished from 
the sectarian ones. 

If not even for its philosophy, which is sufficiently 
deep, comprehensive, rational and invigorating, the study 
of the Yoga-vnsiqtha is very important and indispen¬ 
sable for the correct understanding of the history and 
evolution of the Advaita Vedanta. For, it is probably 
an earlier work than those of S'aihkara and Gau<^- 
p3da. (See Chapter II.) We think, to indulge in a 
metaphor, the Yoga-vttsi§tha is the holy Ganges of 
Advaita philosophy—issuing forth from the Himalayas 
of the Upaniqads, flowing onward to the infinite ocean 
of the future, and increasing in its depth, volume and 
2 
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breadth, as it passes on—at the PraySga of the 
Hindu culture, where it is immensely enriched by. the 
deep and quiet YamunS of Buddhism and the invisible* 
yet really present, Sarasvatl of the S3ihkhya thought— 
both having their ultimate source in the different port 
tions of the same HimSlayas of the UPani^ads. It is 
the sacred Tri-vepi—^the three united as one—of India, 
a dip into which is declared to purge one of all sins 
of ignorance, delusion and bondage. S'aihkara is the 
great and immortal architect who added to the glory > of 
the ever-flowing Ganges by constructing the Benares 
ghats, • temples and palaces of concepts, worships, and 
orders of his school of Vedanta. 



CHAPTER II 


THE PROBABLE DATE OF THE 
YOGAVASl^HA 

It is very difficult to come to a definite conclusion 
about the date of many Saihskft works. The reasons 
are' too well-known to be mentioned. In the case of 
a work like the Yoga^vltsi^tha, the difficulty is not only 
that the author of the work does not say anything about 
himself, or his time and place, but also the orthodox 
belief that the ancient Bsis could have an experience of 
future events as of the immediate present. The doctrine, 
that the events of all the four yugas or cycles are 
repeated in each round of the manifestation of the 
universe (stated even in the Yoga-vnsi^tha in the story of 
Bhus'up^a, in the first part of the NirvSpa-prakarapa) 
very much stands in the way of the modern historical 
method. What appear to be anachronisms are, on this 
belief, explained away as being due to the supersensuous 
vision of the author. Such an explanation is attempted 
in connection with the Yoga~%miqtha, by K. Nailyana- 
sv5mi in his Introduction to the English translation of 
the Laghu-Yoga-vltsi^iha : “ The events recorded herein 

(*.«., the teachings of Vasistha to RSma*candra) should have 
occurred in the TretS-yuga, when RSma-candra incarnated. 
But in the initiation of RSma by Vasistha, as recorded in 
the work, we find the story of Arjuna introduced tl»rein. 
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Is it not an anachronism ? some may ask. We shall 
find the objection to vanish into the air, if we bear in 
mind the fact that nature is cycling round and round 
and is not a sealed book to our ancient ?sis. Every 
recurrence of the yugas brings with it its own Vyasas, 
Rimas and others. Therefore before the divine vision 
of our ancient ^Isis, all- "the events of past as well as 
future, march in the procession as recorded in the tablets 
of Citra-^pta. This is the very objection which many 
Orientalists have taken "'without understanding exactly the 
views of the Hindus as regards the book of nature.” (A 
Translation of Laghu-Yoga-vasi^tha, Intr. p. xxii.) 

On the other hand, a few modern scholars,: who 
have turned their attention to the Yoga-v&si^tha, 

commit the mistake of putting it at a very late- date. 
J.. N. Farquhar, for example, thinks: “The " YogA- 
Vilsi^tha-tamayapa is one of the many Saihskrt poems 
written in the thirteenth and the fourteenth centuries.” 
(Heligious Literature of India, page 228.) Prof. S'iva 
Prasada Bhattacarya, in a paper entitled "The Yoga- 
vnsiqtha-iTinmyatM, its probable date and place of 

inception," read at the third Oriental Conference, 

Madras (1924), concludes: “ All this points out to the 

loth to 12th century as the probable date.” {The 
Proceedings and Transactions of the Oriental Conference, 
MadtaSr p> 554.) : - 

'■?:~.Th'ese “and -such. other views, which put* the Yoga- 
kt a very'late date, cannot be accepted, mainly 
for two reasons : 

(i) By the time of VidySra^iya (the first half of the 
fourteenth century) the Yo^cp-aasi^tha had. become afi 
authoritative work. He quotes it in several places in his 
f&xaGos :}^k ’Pai(ca-dasfit and^^bases his Jwiin*natl(ti-vivekd 
maiidy' on the*' quoting' no less than 253 
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s^lo^aB from it in support of his views. Prof. BhatpicSiya 
does not seem to know this fact when he writes: 
“No writer and scholiast on philosophy earlier than 
VijfSSha-bhiksu. seems to use it as an authority.” {Pro¬ 
ceedings of the Madras Oriental Conference, p. 549.) 
VijfiSna-bhiksu, we must remember, is believed to have 
lived in the sixteenth century. , 

(ii) By the middle of the 9th century the hvtge 
work Yoga'-x^i^tha, of about 32,000 s'lokas was sum¬ 
marised into a Yoga-vnsiqtha-snra or Laghu-Yoga-vTlsiqtha 
of some 6,000 s^lokas by Abhinanda, a Gau^a Biahma^a 
of Kashmiri This fact is accepted as true by Konow 
{HOS. KarpUra-matijarl, page 197), by Keith {Catalogue: 
.Bodleian Library, MS. 840), and by Wintemitz in his 
Geschichte der indischen Litteratur. (Vol. Ill, page 444.) 
A MS. of this Yoga-vlXSi^tha:sZlra of Abhinanda is reported 
by Hall {Bibliography. Vedanta, MS. No. CXLIV) to 
be existing, in the Govt. Samskrt College Library-, 
Benares. Laghu-Yoga-vasiqpta has also been published by 
the Nir^ayasagar Press, Bombay (1887). Prof. Bhatta- 
cSrya was not probably aware of this fact even, as 
in a footnote on page 553 of the Proceedings of the 
Madras Oriental Conference he says “ The Lagku- 
Yoga-vdsi^tha or Mokqopaya-sara, which presupposes 
the bigger work, ... is a work in 92 verses by a 
BengSli writer . .. . named Abhinanda . . . who is 
thus to be" distinguished from the famous Gau^a Abhi¬ 
nanda of Kashmir.” . . 

Dr.'Wintemitz in fixing the date of the Yoga-xmsi^thd 
argu^: JCThere is an abbreviated edition, Yoga-x>zisi§fhd- 
sara of Gau^a Abhinanda who lived in the middle of the 
9th century. The Yogd-vosi^tha must be older. As S'aih-- 
kara does not mention the work, it is probably written 
by one of his contemporaries. (Es gibt ... seine 
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Abkurzung, den Yoga-vSsis^a-^ra lebte. Das Yoga-vosifiha 
muss also alter sein. Das S'aihkara das Werk noch nicht 
erwahnt, ist es viellisicht von einem seiner Zeitgenossen 
verfasst)." (G. I. L., Vol. Ill, page 444.) We do 
not, however, find much logic in this argument, which 
is positively fallacious. This view fails to see hoW it 
could be possible for such a huge work to have been 
composed, become famous, studied and summarised with¬ 
in a few decades only, for the date of S^aihkara accep¬ 
ted by modern scholars is 788-820. a. d. {Vide, G. I. L. 
Vol. Ill, pjage 434; and Theism in Medieval India, page 
308 and the footnote on it.) And Gau^a Abhinanda “ was 
the son of Jayanta Vrtti-k5ra. His great-great-grand-father 
lived under the king Muktapi^a Lalitaditya of Kashmir, 
whose succession according to Biilher cannot have taken 
place before 724. a. d. Gau^a Abhinanda must therefore 
have lived about the middle of the 9th century.” 

(Konow; Karpura-maHjan, HOS. Vol. IV, page 197.) 
Composing a Saihsk^t work of about thirty-two thousand 
(now available 27,687) s^lokas ornamented with literary 
beauties, is itself a life-long work. To be known far, 

and wide in times of manuscript-publication and slow 
communication, it must have required several generations, 
specially when the work was a huge one. Before 
Abhinanda set to summarising it, it must have become 
well-known and much appreciated and needed. It must 
have taken a long time to study and select extracts 

from it. All this could have hardly taken place within 
three-quarters of a century after the death of S^athkara. 
Yet this is what the view of Dr. Wintemitz presupposes. 
We cannot therefore accept this view. 

Now, is there any reaSon why we should positively 
believe .the Yoga-vitsi^ha to be a post-S^aihkara work, 

and is. there any difficulty in placing it before S'aipkara? 
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Prof. BhaJScarya has argued: “ The reference to the school 
of VedSnta philosophy as the Veduntins or Vedunta-vitdins, 
would take us to the time not earlier than that of the 
great S'arhkarScarya.” {Proceedings of the Oriental Con- 
ference, Madras, p. 552.) The mere occurrence of the 
word Vedantin. or Vedunta-vodin in the Yoga-%fUsiqtha 
would not prove its posteriority to S'amkara, seeing that 
the word Vedanta for the Upaniqads is a very old one 
(See the Muftdaka Upani^ad, III, 2, 6; Svetusfvatara 
Upani^ad, VI, 22), that there is sufficient indication in the 
Maf^Ukya-kZtrikas of Gauda-pada, whose priority to S'aih* 
kara cannot be doubted and that even before Gau^a-pada 
there must have existed a school of thinkers, who ex¬ 
pounded the philosophy of the Vedanta. (See KSrikI, II, 
31.) There is no reason why they should not have been 
called by the name of Vedantins or Vedanta-vOdins. The 
reference in the Yoga-vmi^tha to Veduntins is not there¬ 
fore a decisive factor to prove that it must have been a 
post-S'aihkara work. In the Yoga-vnsi^ha we do not find 
any other indication against its priority to S'aihkara. 
There are, on the other hand, some grounds in its 
favour: 

(1) The Yoga-vOsi^tha is no doubt a work on Advaita 
Philosophy and its general standpoint is very much 
similar to that of the School of S'amkara, with some 
differences here and there. Yet it is very curious and 
conspicuous that the peculiar t^minology of S^arhkara is 
quite unknown to the author of the Yoga-xfOsi^tha. This 
could not have been so, had the author been a writer 
posterior to S'aihkara. The author of the Yoga-vosi^ha 
seems to be. totally ignorant of S'aihkara and his philo¬ 
sophy and school. Some of the terms and conceptions' of 
S'aihkara and his immediate followers, which are con¬ 
spicuous by their a^enci^ in the Yoga’VTtsi^ka, ar? noted 
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here: (a) Adhy3sa; (6) SSdhana-catustaya consisting of 
viveka, viiaga, sat-saihpat (s'ama, dama, uparati, titiks3, 
s'raddhi and samadhSna) and mumuksutva; -(c) Sagui;ta 
and Nirguna Brahman; (d) Apara Brahman; (c) Savis'esa 
and Nirvis^esa Brahman; {/) Is'vara, as distinguished 
from Brahman; (g) UpSdhi; (h) Prarabdha karma; 
(») Saihcita karma ; (j) Krama-mukti; (ife) BSdha; 
(/) Pafica-kos'as; (tn) the stereotyped conception of MSya 
and Avidya as the UpSdhi of Is'vara; (n) beginningless- 
ness of Avidya and Karma; (o) the Evolutionary Process 
of the world as different from that of the Saihkhya 
(S'amkma’s view of cosmology is quite unknown to 
Vasistha); {p) the peculiar way of interpreting the 
MahS-vakyas of the Upani^ads adopted by the SchooJ 
of S'aiftkara, etc., etc. 

(2) In the Yoga-viasiqtha the Advaita-vSda is not 
found to be a finished and conceptualized S3^tem as in 
S'aihkara, but it is presented therein in a cloud-like, 
vague and uncertain form and without any fixity of 
meaning in the terms used. 

(3) The author of the Yoga-vUsi^tha does neither try 
to defend his own position by arguments or Upani^dic 
texts, nor criticise others; but quite the opposite was 
the tendency of the times of S'aihkaracarya, and specially 
of his own school. 

(4) From the time of Gau^a^pSda and S'aihkara 
the S'ruti has been considered as the supreme and 
unquestiohable source of the Advaita VedSnta of Advaita 
Philosophy; but We do not find this tenet in the Yogas- 
vdiiqtha. For Yasistha. . Experience is the Ultimate 
Prattmpa'of knowledge. (II. 19. 16;, VI b. 197. 15). 

(5) A careful and xbihparative study of the poetical 
works:of 9aihkai3carya| particularly the Viveka-cu^fhdfU 

authorship of'iwbich is generally accepted by 
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scholars like Abhyahkara, (See the Bombay Govt. Edition 
of the Sarva-darsfana-saiHigtahaf Appendix, Bibliography) 
and RSdhIkrsoan (see Indian Philosophy^ Vol. II, p. 450) 

.—^will show clearly that S'aihkara was not only influenced 
by the Yoga-vnsi§tha, but also thoroughly imbibed its 
teachings, and in many places composed almost literally 
identical verses and gave expression to almost the same 
thoughts. This statement will be borne out by Appendix I 
to this chapter, where we have compared rnore than 
a hundred extracts from the poetical works of S'aihkara 
with extracts from the Y oga-vusi^tha. It cannot be 
maintained that of the two, the author of the Yoga~ 
vllsi§tha is the borrower, for the technical, terms of 
S'aihkara, found in his works from which the extracts 
are taken, are not found in the Yoga-vosi^tha. 

A comparative study of the Mnpdukya-karikos of 
Gau^a-pada—which are undoubtedly earlier than S'aihkara 
—and the Yoga-vnsi^tha, will clearly show that the 
Advaita philosophy, that existed before the advent of the 
great S'arhkaracarya, is more akin to the philosophy of the 
Yoga-vztsiqtha than to that of S'aihkara and his followers. 
There is much that is in common between the Kmikas 
and the Yoga-vztsi^tha, not only in thought (Vide, Ganda- 
pnda and Vasi^tha: A Comparative Survey of Their 
Philosophy —a paper read at the third session of the 
Indian Philosophical Congress, Bombay, by the present 
writer), but also in language. (Vide, Appendix II to 
this chapter.) The problem before us now is: who is the 
earlier of the two—the author of the Karikas or of the 
Yoga-vasiqihal The problem is no doubt a difficult one, 
yet there are certain reasons which convince us of the 
priority of the Yoga-xfosi^tha to the Kwnkas : 

(1) The Karikas are offered as a sort of com-f 
mentary on the Map^ahyapam^ and are not written 

I 
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as ' an independent work on the Advaita Philosophy. 
They mean to interpret the Upani^ad from the stand¬ 
point of a particular school of thought. Gau^a-pada does 
not claim to give us, an original philosophy of his own. 
He gives us an indication of the pre-existence of 
thinkem with whom he agrees and whom he follows. 
They are referred . to as “ Vedantesu vicaksanlh ” 
(II, 31), “ tattva-vidah ” (II, 34), “ nayakah ” (IV, 98), 
and as “ buddhah ” (IV, 88) as distinguished from the 
Buddhists whom he has called “ Bauddhah.” (IV, 19; 
and IV, 100.) What is to be specially, noticed in 
this connection is that the views attributed to these 
thinkers and upheld in the Kmrikas are found in the 
Yoga-xmi^iha almost identically. {Vide, Appendix II to 
this chapter.) 

(2) On the other hand, the philosopher Vasistha in 

the Yoga-viasi§tha claims to have received his doctrines 
directly from Brahma and to have realised the truth 
of them in his own experience. (II, 10.) The philosophy 
of VasisAa includes in itself all the views which the 
KnrikTts refer to as pre-existing, such as the illusoriness 
(maya) of the world compared to “ gandharvanagara ”, 
“ svapna ”, “ magical show ”, etc.; and the doctrine 

of “ ajati ”. 

(3) The Knrikas represent a later phase of the 

Advaita philosophy than the Yoga-vTtsi^fha, when it tended 
to become critical, hostile, and polemical towards other 
contemporary schools of thought. The Yoga-vusiqtha, on 
the other hand, represents the earlier phase, when the 
Advaita philosophy existed in harmony with its sister-philo¬ 
sophies, looking at them all from a higher point of view 
wherein all contradictions are harmonised, In this respect 
the Yoga-vasi^ha is nearer to the Upani^ada and the 
Bhdgavad-gita than the or the writings 
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of S^aiiikara are. Here we note "a few examples of' th6 
catholicity, reconciliatory tendency and harmonising spirit 
of the Yoga-rMsi^tha, which, in later times, were revived 
by Vijfiana-bhiksu under the inspiration of the Yoga* 
vJtsi^ha : 

(i) “ From our standpoint ” says Vasistha, “ there 
is no difference in ‘ bahy5rtha-vada ’ (Realism) and 
‘ vijfiana-vada ’ (Idealism).” (VI b, 38, 4.) 

(ii) Having pointed out how he differs in his opinion 
on the nature of the mind from the points of view of the 
“ NaiySyikas, Saihkhyas, C5rvakas, Jaiminiyas, Xrhatas, 
Bauddhas, Vais'esikas, and Pafica-rStras, etc.” (Ill, 96, 
49-50), he adds: “All these various doctrines arising at 
different times and different countries, however, lead to the 
same Supreme Truth, like the many different paths lead¬ 
ing travellers from different places to the same city. It is 
ignorance of the absolute truth and the misunderstanding 
of the different doctrines that cause their followers to 
quarrel with one another with bitter animosity. They con¬ 
sider their own particular dogmas to be the best, as 
every traveller may think, though wrongly, his own path 
to be the only and the best path.” (Ill, 96, 51-53.) 

(iii) Not only does the author of the Yoga-vnsiqtha 
regard other systems of philosophy with respect, but also 
thinks that it is advisible for every man to stick to his 
own method of spiritual realisation, provided he meets 
with success and makes progress through it. He says, 
“ The method by which a man makes progress is the. 
best for him. He should not change it for another, 
which may not look right to him, nor pleases him, nor 
is useful to him.” (VI b, 130, 2.) 

(iv) With regard to the Absolute Reality, the author, 
of the Yoga-vOBiqtha sa 5 rs that it is the sanie, ‘^'that isr 
called' S^nya by the ^Onya-vSdins, Brahman by the 
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Brahma-vids, Purusa by the Saihkhya thinkers, Isfvara by 
the followers of the Yoga school, S^iva by the S^aivas, 
Time by those who believe Time to be the only reality, 
the Self by those who think the Self to be so. Non-self 
by the philosophers who do not believe in the reality 
of the Self, Madhyama by the Madhyamikas, and the 
All by those who have a vision of equality all around ” 
(V, 87, 18-20). 

Prof. Bhatt5c5rya, in this connection, thinks “ The 
nature of the ideal and temperament held up for the 
realization could not be thought of in Buddhist India 
before the days of the Pala kings of BeAgSl, when we 
remember that the writer was essentially a Hindu, treat¬ 
ing a subject essentially Hinduite.” {Proceedings of the 
Oriental Conference^ Madras, p. 551.) A study of the 
Har§a-caritat however, will convince any one that in the 
first half of the 7th century, the date assigned to the 
work, such views could be possibly held, and such an 
“ ideal and temperament held up for the realisation ” 
could be thought of in that part of India which used 
then to be called the Madhya-des^a and which we 
now call the United Provinces. Ba^a, the author 
of Har§a-carita, has nicely depicted a beautiful picture 
of the general culture of his times. “ He describes ”, 
writes Carpenter, ” a visit paid by the king Harsa 
to a Buddhistic recluse, named Divakara Mitra. Num¬ 
bers of Buddhists were there from various provinces. 
. . . There, too, were Jainas in white robes, and 
worshippers of Kif^a. The singular assembly included 
mendicants of various orders and religious students of 
all kinds; disciples of Kapila (adherents of the great 
SSihkhya school), Laukayatikas (Materialists), students of 
the Upanisads (VedSntins), followers of Kapida (the 
reputed author of Vais^esika philosophy), believers in God 
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as a Creator (the N57aya school), students of the Insti¬ 
tutes of Law, students of the Puia^as, adepts in sacri¬ 
fices and in Grammar, and others besides—all diligently 
following their own tenets, pondering, urging objections, 
raising doubts and resolving them, discussing and explain¬ 
ing moot points of doctrine in perfect harmony “ Here 
is a picture ”, adds Carpenter, “ of mutual independence 
and goodwill on a still wider scale than at Nalanda. 
But the poet’s mockery would have been unmeaning 
had there been no basis for it in fact.” (Carpenter: 
Theism in Medieval India, pp. 111-112.) Here were the 
conditions, for which one need not go to the reign of 
the Pala kings of Bengal. 

There is positive evidence also to the effect that 
a philosophy like that of the Yoga-vusistha existed in 
India before the time of S'amkara and Gau^a-pada and 
it is hoped that further research on the subject will 
make Prof. Dasa-gupta change his opinion: “ I do not 
know of any Hindu writer previous to Gau^a-pada who 
attempted to give an exposition of the monistic doctrine 
(apart from the Upani^ads), either by writing a com¬ 
mentary as did S'amkara, or by writing an independent 
work as did Gau4a-pada. (Dasa-gupta: A History of Indian 
Philosophy, Vol. I, p. 422.) If there did not exist such 
a monistic philosophy before the time of Gauda-pada, 
whence has Bhava-bhuti learnt the views alluded to in 
the Uttara~Ruma-carita (III, 47; VI, 6) ? The term 
vivartta is found neither in the Upani§ads nor in the 
Bhagavad'glta, Gau^a-pada too does not seem to have 
used it. Bhava-bhnti could not have borrowed it from 
S'aihkara, as modern scholars {Vide, BhS^d^rkar:. Intro¬ 
duction to the Miilati-naidhavei) place him at the end of 
the 7th century a. d. (».«., before the time of S'aihkara.) 
The word vivartta surely occurs in the first verse of 
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Bhartr-hari’s Vnkya-padv^a (Benares S'aiiiskrt Series, No; 11), 
whose relation to the Yoga-vlisi^tha we shall presently see; 
but all that Bhava-bhQti says in this connection by way 
of a simile occurs in the Yoga-vMsi^tha in several places. 
A careful comparison of the lines of Bhava-bhfiti with 
the parallel ones from the Yoga-vus^tha {Vide, Appendix 
III to this Chapter) and general acquaintance with the 
philosophy of the Yoga-vdsi^tha will leave no doubt as to 
which of the two is the borrower. We have no hesita¬ 
tion in thinking that the Yoga-VOsi^tha must have existed 
in the time of, the great poet Bhava-bhuti, if not earlier. 

This belief is very much strengthened by a com¬ 
parative study of the VaifUgya-^ataka and the Vltkya-padiya 
of Bhartr-hari and the Yoga-vzisi^tha, Appendix IV to this 
chapter will show how much Bhartr-hari has borrowed 
from the Yoga-vnsi^tha. The first s^loka of the Vairdlgya- 
sfafaka is in imitation of III, 10, 33 and III, 10, 41 of 
the Yoga-vnsistha (Nirnayasagar Press edition). This s'loka 
occurs in exactly identical form at the beginning of the 
Manuscript of the Yoga-vttsi^tha found in the Library of 
His Highness the Maha-rSja of Bikaneer {Vide, Mitra: A 
Catalogue of Saihskft MSS. in the Library of the. Malm- 
rUja of Bikaneer^ MS. No. 1216), and of the Nirvltxta-sthiti, 
an extract from the Yoga-vitsi^tha. {Vide, Mitra: Notices of 
Saihskft MSS., Vol. IX, p. 283, MS. No. 3208.) It cannot 
be a mere chance coincidence. The whole of the Vairagya- 
Satdka appears to be an imitation of the Vaimgya- 
prakarafta of the Yoga-Vdsi^tha and has other s'lokats eithfef 
identical with or written in imitation of the corresponding 
sflokas of the Yoga-iidsi^tha. {Vide, Appendix IV.) Not only 
in the Vaifdgya-sfatakai but also in the Vdkya-padiyd 
which is the systematic .philosophical work of Bhartf-hari,' 
we find much that appears to be borrowed from-the -Vogus’ 
vdsi^tha’{Vide, Appendix IV). Tlie sfloteimi 4,-71 of the 
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Vukya-padiya, for example, is almost the same as the 
sfloka V, 56, 35 of the Yoga-v7tsi^ha. The main reason to 
believe that Bhartr-hari is the borrower of the two is that 
his doctrine of “ S'abda Brahman ”, which is the main thesis 
of the work, is unknown to the author of the Yoga-vUsi^tha. 
It is a doctrine which could not but have been accepted 
and mentioned in the Yoga-vUsi^tha, if it were otherwise. 
The s^loka in question, moreover, embodies one of the 
main doctrines of the Yoga-vnsi^tha which contains countless 
such s^lokas, but it occurs as a solitary and rare one in 
the Vztkya-padiya. On these considerations we cannot but 
think that the Yoga-vUsi^tha is an earlier work than those of 
Bhatf-hari, who is said to have died in 650 a.d. (Vide, 
Max Muller: Six Systems of Indian Philosophy^ p. 90; 
and Keith: Classical SaAiskfl Literature, p. 118.) How 
much earlier, it is very difficult to settle. At any rate 
the Yoga-vUsi^tha must have, on these considerations, 
existed in the life-time of Bhartr-hari, i.e., at about the 
commencement of the 7th century. 

Let us now turn our attention to the other side of 
the problem. Does the work really come from the pen 
of Valmiki, the author of the Ramayafui, as it is 
generally believed by the orthodox people ? The Yoga- 
vOsiqtha, in the form in which we have it now, as printed 
at the Nirnayasagar Press, Bombay, or as it is found 
existing in MS. in the India Office Library {Vide, 

Eggeling: Catalogue, Part IV, p. 772 ff. Nos. 2407- 

2414), cannot be a work of Valmiki, for the following 
reasons: 

(1) The first chapter of the current Yoga-vusi^ha 
indicates that it must have been written much later 
than Valmiki’s composition, even if there had existed any 
tpr form the nucleus of the present work. The contents 

of: tiiO; fir^ chapter ■•ate in brief the ■ following:, ‘There^ 
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was a BiShma^a, Sutlk^a by name. He had a philo^ 
sophical doubt in his mind, and to get himself satisfied 
on the problem, he approached one Agasti. The latter, 
having answered his question said to him: “ I will, 

in this connection, relate to you an old story which 
is as follows. Once Agni-vesfya saw his son sitting idle, 
with a doubt in his mind as to whether the Vedic 
sacrifices or their renunciation led one *to the final 
deliverence. In order to show him the right way he 
told his son the following story: Once a fairy named 
Suruci, while sitting on one of the peaks of the 
Himalayas, happened to see a messenger of Indra passing 
along that way. She asked him where he was coming 
from. In reply, the messenger told her that he came 
from the hermitage of the sage Valmiki, whither he had 
escorted, by the command of his master, Indra, a king 
Arista-nemi, who was desirous of knowing the way to 
liberation. The sage Valmiki recited to him an old 
composition of his in which he recorded the teachings 
of Vasistha to his pupil Rama-candra, and which was, 
immediately after its composition, recited to Bharadvaja. 
The messenger repeated to the fairy all that the sage 
had taught to the king.’” This looks like the traditional 
way in which many a PurUpa begins, and in which also 
the Maha-hharota begins. Now, even if all that is said 
above is not a mere Paurapic fiction to give weight to 
the doctrines, and if there were really some composition 
of Valmiki which might have formed a nucleus of the 
present Yoga-vnsi§tha, as appears from the above story, it 
is very difficult to say what its -doctrines might really have 
been.in their unadulterated form. 

When we compare the first chapter of the Anus^sana 
Parvan of the Maha-bharata with the tenth sarga of the 
second prakara^a of the Yoga-i^iia^ha and the doctrine 
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of tho Yoga-vzisi^tha, “ Superiority of Effort over Fate ” 
(II, 5-9), we are led to believe that there may have 
existed, even before the composition of the present 
Maha-bhurata, some such work which contained the 
Philosophy of Vasistha which he had learnt from 
BrahmS. In the Mahu-bhsrata we read that one of 
the many questions that Yudhisthira pat to Bhisma, 
when the latter was at his death-bed of arrows, was: 

“ Which of the two, fate and effort, is superior ? ” 
(Anu. 1. 1.) Bhisma says in reply: “In this con¬ 
nection there is an old story of Vasistha and Brahml, O 
Yudhisthira!” (Anu. 1, 2.) In the Yoga-vnsi^tha (II, 10) 
Vasistha tells RSma-candra that he learnt his philosophy 
from Brahma. The views that are said to have been 
expounded by Brahma to Vasistha on the problem raised 
by Yudhisthira in the Mahn-hharata, are almost identical 
with the views of Vasistha given to Rima-candra in the 
Yoga-vTlsi^tha. (II, 5-9.) All this shows that there might 
have been in existence even before the Mahu-bharata, 
some work which incorporated the philosophy of Vasistha, 
which might have formed the nucleus of the present 
Yoga-vUsi§tha. 

Nothing more than this can be said in favour of 
the orthodox opinion. For, the present Yoga-vUsi^tha 
could not have been written before the spread of 
Buddhistic thought as presented by its various schools, 
such as the Madhyamika and Vij8Snav5da, not only 
because a direct mention by names is made of them in 
V, 87, 18-20 and III, 5, 6, etc., of the Yoga-vnsi^tha, but 
also because their doctrines of Idealism, Nihilism, Yoga- 
bhCrailSs, etc., are very nicely and irremovably incorpora¬ 
ted in the doctrines of Vasistha, whose philosophy on 
the whole is a fine synthesis of all that was best in 
the Upanisads, SSrhkhya and MahS-ySna Buddhism. A 
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reference to Buddhistic doctrines in the Yoga-vztsi^tha can 
in no way be dismissed as mere interpolation, without los¬ 
ing much of what is best in the work. Prof. Bha^carya 
has rightly pointed out {Proceedings of the Oriental 
Conference, Madras, p. 547) some reasons which prove 
that “ there was an admixture of Buddhistic doctrines 
in the philosophy of the Yoga-v^si^tha", as certainly 
it is as in the philosophy of S'amkara and Gau^a-pada 
also. There is thus hardly any doubt that the author of 
the Yoga-vasiftha was acquainted with the philosophy of 
Buddhism in its later development into the Tathata philo¬ 
sophy of As'va-ghosa, the S'unya-vada of NagSrjuna, and 
the Vijflana-vada of Asahga and Vasu-bandhu, before whom 
we cannot put the author of the Yoga-vctsi§tha. Now, 
NSgSrjuna is placed by modern scholars in the “ latter 
half of the second century ”. {Vide, Farquhar: Religious 
Literature of India, p. 116.) But Vasu-bandhu is placed 
by Takakusu between 420 and 500 a. d. {Vide, Journal 
of the Royal Asiatic Society, 1905, p. 1 ff.) The author 
pf the Yoga-vUsi§tha, therefore, could not have lived 
earlier than the close of the fifth century a. d. 

(2) There is one more important evid6nce which 
points to the same conclusion. In VI b, 119, 2-5 of the 
Yoga-vTtsiqtha we come across the idea of a “ Megha-dsta ” 
(Cloud-messenger), where the whole theme of the poem, 
^egha-duta of K5li-dasa is nicely summarised in three 
s^lokas. {Vide Appendix V to this chapter.) The date 
usually assigned to Kali-dasa by modern scholars is the 
early part of the fifth century A.p. {Vide, Smith: Early 
History of India, p. 321 and the note). The author of 
the Yoga-vUsi^tha cannot, therefore, be placed before the 
middle of the fifth century a.d. He probably lived at 
the time of the down-fall of the glorious reign of the 
Gupta kittg^, which cbnolusion is l^me. out by the nature 
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of the philosophy of the work and by the description 
of the wars and battles in which the third and the 
sixth prakarajnas of the Yoga-vUsi^tha abound. The 
battle between Viduratha and Sindhu in the third pra- 
karapa, the invasions from all quarters on the kingdom 
of Vipas^cit in the second half of the sixth prakara^a, 
and the mention of the Huns in those places very 
plainly justify our conclusion. It was about that time 
that the Huns had thrown India in the melting pot. 

We have come to this conclusion about the probable 
date of the work —before Bhartf-hari and after KltU-^sa 
—on the ground mainly of its philosophical doctrines. 
There is, however, much in the work relating to the 
geography, topography, and history of the times when it 
might have been composed, which can help us m fixing 
an exact date of this important work, if competent 
scholars turn their attention towards it. For ourselves, 
we shall think it sufficient for our purpose, if we succeed 
in creating some interest in the study of this great 
book and its doctrines. 



CHAPTER III 


THE YOGA-VASI^HA-UTERATURE 

To think of any expository literature on the Yoga-v^si^tha, 
up to the commencement of the second quarter of the 
twentieth century A. D., when the present writer read 
his paper—“ The Philosophy of Vasistha ” before the 
Indian Philosophical Congress at its first session at 
Calcutta in December 1925, is to think of a hare’s horn 

or of the son of a barren woman, to use VedUntic 

metaphors. There was hardly any book or paper existing 

in the English Language, in which any serious attempt 
had been made to study the philosophy or any other 
aspect of this wonderful work. Nor is there up to this 
time any good translation of the Yoga-v^siqtha in English. 
Here we propose to point out what little literature is 
available at present on the work in English, Hindi, 
Urdu or Saihskrt; 

A, On the Probable Date of the YOGA-VASI^T^A 

1. A paragraph in Geschkhte der indischen Litteratut 
(German) Vol. Ill, Page 443-444 of Dr. Winternitz. 

2. A few lines in An Outline of the Religious 

Literature of India, by J. N. Farquhar, on page 228. 

3. A paper entitled The Yoga-vusi^tha RumUyapa, 
Its probable date and place of inceptkn, by Prof. S'iva 
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Pras3da Bha^tacl^rya, published in the Proceedings and 
Transactions of the Third Oriental Conference, Madras, 
1924. Pages 545 fF. 

4. Lecture II in B. L. Atreya: Yoga-vitsi§tha and 
Its Philosophy^ Benares, 1932, “ The Probable Date of 
Composition of Yoga-vUsiqtha 

5. A Paragraph in S. N. Dasa-gupta’s History of 
Indian Philosophy, Vol. II, “ Philosophy of the Yoga- 
V(tsi§tha 

6. P. C. Divanji: “ The Date and Place of Origin 
of the Yoga-vasi§tha ”, a paper read at the Baroda 
session of the Oriental Conference, 1933. 

7. B. L. Atreya: “ The Probable Date of Yoga- 
vasi^tha ”, a paper read at the Baroda session of the 
Oriental Conference, 1933. 

B. Literature Dealing with the Philosophy of 
THE yoga-vasi^tha 

1. Lala Baij Nath: Introduction (Hindi) to the 
Hindi Translation of the Yoga-vnsi^tha, published by 
Jfiana Sagar Press, Bombay. It gives a brief analysis 
of the contents of all the six Prakaranas of the work, 

2. K. Narayaijasvami Aiyai*: Introduction to his 
English Translation of the Laghu-Yoga-vusi^tha, giving 
a very brief analysis of the contents of the Laghu- 
Yoga-vOsi^tha, 

3. B. L. Atreya: Philosophy of 'Vasi^\ha, a paper 
read at the first session Of the Indian Philosophical 
Congress, Calcutta, 1925, published in the Proceedings. 

4. B. L. Atreya: Divine Imaginism of Vasi§^ha, a 
j^aper read at the second session of the Indian Philo- 
so{^ical Congress, Benares, 1926, published in the Pro* 
ceedings of the session. 
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5. B. L. Xtreya: Gau 4 <f-pada and Vasi^tha, a Own- 
Parative Study of Their Philosophy, a paper read at the third 
session of the Indian Philosophical Congress, Bombay, 1927. 

6. B, L. Streya: Yoga-vltsi^tha and Its Philo¬ 
sophy, Benares, 1932. 

7. B. L. Streya: Sri Vusi^tha-dar^ana-sura (Hindi), 
Benares, 1933. 

8. B. L. Streya: “ Yoga-vzisi§tha and some of the 
Minor Upaniqads ”, a paper published in the Prince 
of Wales SarasvatT Bhavana Studies, Benares, 1933. 

9. B. L. Atreya; Yoga-vUsi^tha and Modem Thought, 
Benares, 1934. 

10. B. L. Atreya: Yoga-vUsi^tha aur uske Sid- 
dhUnta, a series of Hindi articles contributed to the 
SatiUtana Dhartna, Benares. 

11. B. L. Atreya: Sri Vosi^tha-darsfanam (Saih- 
skrt, with an Introduction in English), published in the 
Prince of Wales Sarasvatl Bhavana Texts, Benares, 1935. 

12. S. N. Dasa-gupta: “ Philosophy of the Yoga- 
vUsi§tha ”, a chapter in his A History of Indian Philo¬ 
sophy, Vol. II. 

13. ^ S. N. Dasa-gupta: 5 pages on the Philosophy 

of Yoga-vzisi§tha in Indian Idealism. 

14. Kanahya Lai * ‘ Master ’: Yoga-vUsi^tha-sara, a 
series of articles in the Kalyttpa (Hindi), GorakhpQr. , 

15. B. L. Atreya: “ S'iva-S'akti-vSda ” in .Yoga- 

vUsi^tha, an article published in the S'iva-ntlmber of 
the KalyUpd, Gorakhpur. • 

16. B. L. Atreya: “ Yoga-v7isi%tha men Bhagavad^ 
gltu ” (Hindi), an article published in the Gita-number 
of the Kalyo/nia, Gorakhpur. 

17. B. L.' Atreya: “Yoga in ¥ogk-s/asigth 0 *l 
(Hindi), an article in the Yoga-number of the Kaiydpa^, 
Gorakhpur. 
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C. O'm THE Stories of the YQGA-V^SI^HA 

1. Bhagavan DSs: Mystic Experiences or Tales of 
Yoga and Vedanta from the Yoga-vUsi^tha, published 
by the Indian Bookshop, Theosophical Spciety, Benares 
City, 1928. It contains only four Stories of the Yoga- 
vUsi^^ha. 

D. Translations 


I. English: 

1. English Translation of the Yoga-vclsiqtha Maha~ 
rantayax^a, by Bihari Lala Mitra, complete in four 
volumes, Calcutta, 1891. It is a translation of the whole 
work, which is praiseworthy only as an effort, not as 
a translation. It is not reliable, being wrong at 
numberless places. It is altogether useless for a student 
of the philosophy of the Yoga-vUsi^tha. 

2. A Translation of the Yoga-vUsistha (Laghu), by 

K. Narayapasvami Aiyar, Madras, 1896. It is more 

reliable than the above mentioned one. Unfortunately, it 
is a translation of the Summarised Yoga-vasi§tha, and 
not of the whole work. It does not give the serial 

number of the verses translated and is wrong in many 
places. 

II. Hindi: 

1. Yoga-vdsi^tha Bhdqdtikd-sahita, by Thakur Prasad 
Scarya, published at the Jfiana Sagar Press, Bom¬ 

bay, Saihvat, 1960. This translation was done under 
the direction of the late Rai Bahadur Lala Baij 

Nath. It contains, the original Sariiskrt Text as well 
as the Hindi . translation of each s'loka. It follows the 
interpretation of the text given by the Saihsk^ com¬ 
mentator Snanda-bodhendra Sarasvati, who has tread the 
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ideas of the later . Advaita VedSnta into the philo¬ 
sophy of the Yoga-vUsi^ha. One, therefore, misses the 
real and original meaning of the text in many places, 
while reading this translation. Otherwise it is an excel¬ 
lent translation. 

2. Yoga-vitsi§tha Bh^sn, published at the Navalki- 
shore Press, Lucknow, 1914, and also at the Vefikates^vara 
Press, Bombay. This translation has a long history 
behind it. More than 150 years ago, two sisters of the 
then Mah5raja of Patiala, Saheb Singh, were widowed. 
They requested one Sadhu Rima Prasad Nirafijani to 
read the Yoga-vUsi^tha to them. He read the whole of it 
to them, translating it at the same time in the Pafljabi 
dialect, which was noted down verbatim by two reporters 
secretly appointed by the ladies for the purpose. The 
translation was later on published in the same dialect. 
The present publication is a corrected version of the same 
in Hindi. {Vide, Preface to it.) It is one of the most 
popular and widely read books on philosophy in Hindi. 
It does not contain the translation of some chapters 
of the original which are mere descriptions and are not 
of any philosophical interest. This translation appears 
to us to be quite a reliable rendering of the ideas of 
the author of the Yoga-vnsi§tha. 

3. Yoga-vttsi§tha BhZt§a—Vairitgya and Mumuk^ 
Prakarapas, published at the Veftkates^vara Press, Bom¬ 
bay. It contains only the first two parts of the above 
mentioned translation, published probably for those who 
are not yet capable of understanding the philosophy of 
the Yoga^vUsi^tha. These two prakarapas deal only with 
the temperament and qualities of the proper recipient 
of the doctrines of Vasistha. This edition has become 
so popular that a copy of it may be found in almost 
every Hindu home in Northern India, 
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III. Urdu: 

1. Yoga-v<i8i§tha-snra, a translation of the LaghU’ 
Yoga-vJtsi^tha by Munshi Suraj NSrSya^ Mehar, Delhi, 
1913. It is quite a reliable and good translation of the 
famous summary of the Yoga-vusi^tha made by Gau^a 
Abhinanda of Kashmir in the 9th century a.d. 

2. Yoga-vztsi^thnyana, by S'iva-vrata Lai, Lahore. It 
is also a translation of the Laghu-Yoga-vUsi^tha. It is 
superior to the last mentioned one in that in it we find 
the contents of the paragraphs noted down in the margin 
which gives facility to the reader in knowing what topics 
are dealt with in the book. They also appear as 
contents in the beginning of the book. The last men¬ 
tioned translation notes only the names of the stories, as 
is done in the original Laghu-Yoga-vTtsi^tha. 

E. The Original Samskrt Text 

I. Complete with the Commentary of Ananada-bodhendra: 

1. Published at the Gaijapata Krsnaji Press, Bombay, 
in Saihvat 1936, Vikrama. It was published in Patra form 
{i.e., unbound leaves). Its verses are not separated from 
one another in the proper fashion, and therefore it is 
very inconvenient to read it. 

2. Published at the Nirnayas5gar Press, Bombay in 
1918. It is in two volumes, edited by VaTsudeva Laks- 
mana S'eistri Pansikar, which bear the title of The Yoga- 
vnsi^tha of Vnlmihi with the Commentary Vnsiqtha- 
mmayupa-tutparya-prakuda. It is the completest available 
text. But it contains only 27,687 stanzas, whereas the 
tradition is that the Yoga-vdsiqtha contained thirty-two 
thousand stanzas. This edition agrees much with the 
MS. work existing in the India Office Library. {Vide, 
Eggeling; Catalogue, London, 1887, Part IV, pages 772 ffi) 

i 
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The commentator is named in the commentary as 
Ananda-bodhendra Safasvatl Bhiksu, disciple of GahgSdha- 
rendra Sarasvati Bhiksu, who was the disciple of Sarvajfia 
Sarasvatl. The commentator reads and comments on the 
work in the light of the Advaita VedSnta of later times. 
This edition has been printed in the best available style. 
We have followed this text in the present work. 

II. The abridged editions : 

1. Laghu-Yoga-vosi^thaf by Gauda Abhinanda, pub¬ 
lished at the NiraijayasSgar Press, Bombay, in Saihvat 
1644, in unbound leaves. The first three prakara^as of 
the work, namely, the VairSgya, Mumuksu-vyavahara and 
Utpatti, have on them the Commentary Vasi^tha-candriku 
of Atmasukha, and the last three, namely, the Sthiti, 
Upas'ama and Nirva^ja prakara^as, have on them the 
Commentary, SamsUra-turipi of Mumma^i-deva. This 
summary does not contain anything from the second 
half of the sixth prakara^a of the Yoga-vasi§tha. 

2. Yoga-vitsi^tha-sUra, a short compendium of the 
Yoga-v7lsi§tha, by an anonymous author, in 10 chapters, 
containing about 200 verses in all, published by the 
Laksmi Naraya^a Press, Moradabad. It seems to be 
the same as the MS. described by Aufrecht in his 
Catalogi Codicum Manuscriptorum Bibliothicae Bodleine 
under No. 564. (See also No. 563.) 

3. The Mahu-Upan^ad, an Upani^ad which is a 
summary of the Yoga-vUsi^tha in 535 verses. It is 
published along with other Upani^ads in the NiruayasSgar 
Press Edition of the 108 Upani§ad$ and in the Minor 
Upaniqads Series of the Adyar "Press. 

4. The Anna-pUrpm Upani§ad. It is another collec¬ 
tion of 337 Verses from the Yoga-^vltsi^pui, published 
as above. 
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5. The Ak^i Upani^ad, an abridgment of the section 
on the “ Seven Stages of Yoga in the Nirvana Prakara^a 
(Via. 126) of the Yoga-v^si^tha published as above. 

6. The Muktiku Upani^ad^ Chapter II, a collection 
of verses from the Yoga-vusi^tha on VasanS-tyaga 
(renunciation of desires), published as above. 

7. The Vuruha Upanisad, Chapter IV, a collection 
of verses from the Yoga-vusi^tha on the stages of Yoga 
and the character of the liberated living man, published 
as above. {Vide, Chap. IV of this part.) 

8. The Vnsigtha-darsfana (in about 2500 s^lokas), by 
B. L. Atreya, published in the Prince of Wales Saras> 
vatl Bhavana Texts of the U. P. Government. It is 
the best and the most comprehensive summary of the 
Yoga-vUsiqtha so far as its philosophy is concerned. 
(See Chapter V.) 

F. Manuscripts of the YOGA-VASI^HA and its 

Abridgments 

I. Of the Yoga-vUsi^tha ; 

(a) In the India Office Library, London, described 
by Julius Eggeling in the Catalogue of Saihskft Manus¬ 
cripts in the Library of the India Office, London, Part 
IV, pages 772 ff. 

The Yoga-vUsi§tha with the Vusi^tha-tutparya-prakosfa 
of Xnanda-bodhendra Sarasvati (Nos. 2407-2414 of the 
Catalogue). It consists of the following parts: 

(1) VairUgya-prakaraiuM (No. 302a) which is in 33 
sargas with about 1130 sdokas. It may also be noted 
that the printed Edition of the Ninjayasagar Press, 
Bombay, has also its Vairagya-prakaraijia in 33 sargas 
consisting of 1176 sTlokas. (2) Mumuk^u-vyavahora-pra- 
karapa, in 20 sargas with nearly 6000 s^lokas. The 
Nir^ayasSgar Edition of the Yoga-vl^i^ha al^ has its^* 
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Mumuksu-vyavahSra-prakara^ia in 20 sargas of 807 s^lo- 
kas. (3) Utpatti-PrakaratM in 122 sargas with nearly 6000 
s'lokas. The Nira^ayaslgar Edition has it in. 122 
sargas with 5295 s^Iokas. (4) Sthiti-Prakarapa in 62 sargas 
with “about 2400 couplets”. The Nirnayasagar Edition 
has it also in 62 sargas of 2415 stanzas. (5) Upasfanta- 
prakarapa, in 93 sargas with about 4270 couplets. 
The NirnayaSSgar Edition has it also in 93 sargas of 
4167 stanzas. (6) NirvUpa-prakarapasya Pnrv^rdham, in 
129 sargas with about 5460 sflokas. The Nirnayasagar 
Edition has it in 128 sargas with 5111 s'lokas. Eggeling 
also says with regard to the MS. (306) of this pra- 
karana “ As the 111th sarga has no number, the MS. 
seems to have only 128 sargas ”. NirvUpa-prakarapasya 
Uttatardham (in three MSS. 307, 308 and 309), in 216 
sargas with about 880 s'lokas. The Nirnayasagar Edition 
also has it in 216 sargas with 8716 s'lokas. 

There are other Manuscripts also (2415/2941; 2416- 
2420; 2421 and 2422), but they are incomplete. 

(6) In the Bodleian Library Oxford: 

Vus^tha-mni:iiyapa or Yoga-vUsi^tha, described by 
Th. Aufrecht in Catalogi Codicum Manmcriptorutn 
Bibliothicae Bodleiane under No. 840. There is no 
Uttar5rdha of the Nirvana-prakarana in this Manuscript. 
It begins with “ Divi bhumau,” etc. 

(c) In the Library of His Highness the Maha- 
i5ja of Bikaneer described by Rsjendra Lala Mitra in 
A Catalogue of Saihskft Manuscripts tn the Library of 
His Highness the Maharaja of Bikaneer under No. 1216. 

Yoga-vOsiqtJut Satika. It begins with “ Dik-kalady-ana- 
vacchinna”, etc. It has no UttarSrdha of the Nirvana* 
prakarana. 

{d) In the Library of His Highness the Mah3mja 
of Alwar,^ descril;>ed by Peterson in the Catalogue of 
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Alwar Manuscripts (Nos. 548 and 549): “ Yoga-vasi§tha 
Ar^’rUmnyatia, JMna-vasiqtha, Maha-ranmyapa, Vosi^ha- 
rUn^yapa or Vos^tha ” with the commentary of 
Ananda-bodhendra Sarasvatj. 

(c) In the Queen’s Samskrt College Library, Benares: 
There are about 6 Manuscripts of Yoga-vUsi^tha {Vide, 
Catalogue of Samskrt Manuscripts in the Saihskrt College 
Library Nos. 1808, 1809, 1810, 1820 and 5037) out of 
which only one (No. 1820) seems to be complete. 

(/) In the Government Oriental Manuscript Library, 
Madras: (Vide, M. RaAgacarya: A descriptive Catalogue 
of Manuscripts, Vol. IV, Part I, Nos. 1910, 1911, 1912, 
1913, and 1914.) 

1. Vasi^tha-ramUyapam Sav'yakhyanam. The text 
is accompanied with the commentary of Anandi-bodhendra 
Sarasvatl, in Deva-nagari script, containing only the Sthiti, 
Vairagya and Mumuksu Prakaranas. (No. 1910.) 

2. Vusi^tha-ramUyapaAi SzMytkhy^nzm (No. 1911) in 
Grantha character. The Upas'ama Prakarana not complete. 

3. Vas^tha-rumayaparn SavyakhySnam (No. 1912) 
in 570 pages of Devanagari script. This MS. comes up 
to the 122nd sarga of the Nirvana Prakarana. 

4. Vusi^tha-rUmUyapam Savyakhyanam, from the 
Adhyaya 39th of the Nirvana Prakarana to the end, 
in Deva-nSgari script with the commentary of Ananda- 
bodhendra Sarasvatl. (No. 1913.) 

(g) In the Oriental Library of the Asiatic Society 
of BengSl: {Vide, Kufij BehSri: Catalogue, Calcutta, 
1904, p. 156.) 

1, Vnsi^tha-rntKltyapa with the commentary of 
Ananda-bodhendra Sarasvatl, in Bengali character: Upa- 
s'ama Prakarana (I. B. 38, I. B. 80), Nirv5ria Prakarana 
(I. B, 30, I. G. 102), VaiiSgya and Mumuksu Prakara^s 
(I, B. 19), Sthiti Prakarana (I. B. 37). 
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2. Yoga-vnsi^tha-iika (VSsistha-pada-dlpiter) by Ad- 
vaySratiya in Deva-nagari character. (No. III. E. 62.) 

{h) There is another Manuscript of the Yoga-vztsi§tha 
described by Rajendra Lala Mitra in the Notices of 
Saihskft MSS., Calcutta, 1880, under No. 2043: 

MahH-tUn^yapa or VTlsi^tha-fiiniityapa with the com¬ 
mentary V^i^tha-tutparya-prakosfa in 75,000 s'lokas, in 
Nagarl character. It begins with “ Yatah sarva^i bhutSni, 
etc.”, and ends with “ Yat sarvarh khalv idam ”, etc. 

II. Manuscripts of the Abridgments: 

1. Laghu-Yoga-vUsiq^ha, Yx>ga-vnsi§tha-sara or Mokqo- 
pnya-sUra: 

{a) The India Office Library: See Eggeling: Cata¬ 
logue, Part IV^, under Nos. 2424/2120 and 2425/1342. 

(6) In the Bodleian Library— Vide, Keith: Catalogue, 
Appendix, under No. 840 (MS. Fraser 6). It is an abridg¬ 
ment of the Yoga-vttsi^tha by Abhinanda. Keith says: 
“ Abhinanda’s great-great-grand-father flourished under Muk- 
tapT<^ of Kashmir (about A. d. 724). The poet was born 
in Kashmir, but wrote in Gau^a for Yuvaraja Hara-varsa, 
son of Vikrama-s^lla. See Peterson: Subha^itavali, p. 97”. 

(c) In the.Alwar Library—See No. 550 of Peter¬ 
son ; Catalogue. 

{d) In the Saihskrt College Library, Benares— 
See Hall: A Contribution towards an index to the 
Bibliography of Indian Philosophical systems, Vedanta 
Philosophy, No. CXLIV. An abridgment of the Yoga- 
vUsi^tha, “ by Abhinanda of Kashmir ”.. The copy 
contains a commentary (No. CXLV), SaihsUra-tUripH. 

{e) In the Govt. Oriental Manuscript Library, 
Madras— Vide Raftg^cSrya:, Catalogue Nos. 1892, 1893 
1894, and 1895. It is called Laghu-Yoga-vns^iha as well 
as J^7tna-vitsi§tha. . “ This .is an epitome in 44 ^argas of 
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the big Vusi^tha-rnttuiyatta. The name of the compiler 
is given as “ Kashmir Pa^^it Telugu script. 

2. Yoga-vUsiqtha-sara, an epitome of the Yoga- 
vusi^tha by an anonymous author, with or without the 
commentary of Mahi-dhara of Benares: 

(a) In the India Office Library—Eggeling: Cata¬ 

logue, Part IV, No. 2426/2532 F. Yoga-vasi^tha-sitra. “ A 
short compendium of Yoga-vUsi^tha-riim'ayapa, in ten 
prakara^as with about 220 couplets.” It begins with 
“ Dikkaladi-anavacchinna-ananta-cinmStra-murtaye.” Nos. 

2428/1521, 2428/1364c, and 2429/2436 are copies of Yoga- 
vasi§tha-sztra-vivfti, or Yoga-vasi^tha-sTlra-vivarana, that is, 
the epitome with a commentary composed by Mahi-dhara, 
at Benares, in Satfavat 1654 (a.d. 1597). 

(b) In the Bodleian Library—See Winternitz and 

Keith: Catalogue of MS. No. 1302, and Aufrecht: Catalogi 
Codicum Manuscriptorum, No. 563. This MS. also con¬ 
tains the commentary of Mahi-dhara. It consists of 10 
chapters: (i) Vairagya (27 verses); (ii) Jivan-mukta-laksana 
(25); (iii) Mano-laya (27); (iv) Jivan-mukti-phalaka-tattva- 
jfiSna; (v) Vasanopas'ama; (vi) Atma-manana (10); 

(vii) S'uddhi-nirupana (15), (viii) Atmarcana (10); (ix) 
Atma-nirupana (32); and (x) Jivan-mukti-nirupana (34). 

(c) In the Benares Samskrt College Library— Vide, 
Hall: Index, p. 121, Nos. CXVI and CXVII. 

(d) In the Oriental Library of the Asiatic Society 
of BengSl. See KuBj Behari: Catalogue, No. I. G. 25. 
It is Yoga-vnsi^tha-snra, (Satika), commented by Mahi- 
dhara in Bengali character. 

(e) It is also described by Rajendra L5la Mitra 
in the Notices of Samskrt MSS., Calcutta, 1880, under 
No. CCCXL of Vol. I, p. 192. It begins with- 

“ Dik-k2l5dy-anavacchinn5nanta-cinm5tra-m0rtaye, 

Sv2nubhiity-eka-m5n5ya namah s^ntSya tejase.” 
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3. Yoga-vZtsiqttut'STlra-sa'A^raha 

It is a collection of about 2300 s'lokas from the Yoga- 
vTlsiqiha, by MadhavScSrya existing in the Saipskrt College 
Library, Benares {Vide Catalogue No. 1807/70). See 
Hall: Index, p. 121. No. CXLVIII. 

4. Jmtna-vTtsi^tha-samuccaya 

It is an epitome in 700 s'lokas of the abridged 

J^na-vUsi^ha {Laghu-Yoga-vUsi^tha) by Krspayya, existing 
in Telugu Script in the Govt. Oriental Manuscript Library, 
Madras. See Rahgacarya: Catalogue, Vol. IV, Part I, 
No. 1088. 

5. Nirvdtpa-sthiti 

It is an extract from the Yoga-vasi§tha-r7tmTlyapa, 

dealing with final release and the means thereof, in 304 
s'lokas, described by Mitra in the Notices, Vol. IX, 

p. 283, under No. 3208. 

6. Nunu-pra^matnutkah Khilu Mok^opnyafy 

It is a supplement to the Nirvana-prakarana existing 
in the India Office Library. (See Eggeling: Catalogue, 
Part IV, No. 2423/24426.) It is in 14 sargas of 550 
s'lokas in all. 

G. A Persian Translation of “ Laghu-Yoga-vSsi?tha ”: 

{In Manuscript) 

It is also interesting to note that Laghu-Yoga-vnsi^tha 
is also one of those Saihskrt books which were got 

translated into Persian by Darah Shikoh. A copy of it 
exists in the Malatisadan Library, Benares. It is in 
126 leaves of big size. It was copied on the 9th of 
S'r5vana month of the Saihvat, 1855, by LSla Kunvara- 
singh of Benares. Its Persian is very beautiful and sweet. 
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THE Y0GA-VASI$THA AND SOME OF THE 
MINOR UPANISADS 

The greatness of the Yoga-vUsiqtha and the authority 
that it enjoyed in the medieval thought of India will 
be evident when a thorough search is rftade of the 
source of many of the Minor Upaniqads. Then, it will 
be discovered that a number of the Minor Upaniqads 
take their material wholly or partially, very often 
verbatim, from the Yoga-vUsiqtha. Unlike the present times, 
when it is almost impossible to misappropriate from 
another author, in old times, when books were veay 
rare, especiall}^ huge ones like the Yoga-vasisiha, people 
could very easily copy portions from some work without 
acknowledgment and pass them as new and original 
compositions. This, we think, has been done with 
the Yoga-vnsistha. It is very difficult to find out what has 
been borrowed from such a huge work, when there 
is no index of the work available. We have, however, 
been able to discover the source of the whole or parts 
of many a Minor Upanisad in the Yoga-vasiqtJui. The 
following is the general account which is supported by 
detailed tables of the identical s^lokas. 

Almost all the six chapters of the Mahs-Upani^ad 
except the. first which is in prose; all the five chapters 
but the introductory portion of the Anna-purtfn Upanisad, 
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almost the whole of the Ak^i UPani^ady the second, 
which is the main, chapter of the Muktikopani^ady the 
fourth chapter of the Vntuhopaniqady 50 s'lokas of the 
Bfhat'Sa'&mynsopani^ady 18 s'lokas of the 
10 slokas of the Yuj^avalkyopani^ady 3 s'lokas of the 
Yoga-ku^all-upanisady and probably one s'loka of the 
Paihgalopani^ad, seem to have been taken verbatim from the 
Yoga-vasi§tha as would appear from the following tables. 

The main reasons, why we should think that the 
Y oga-vUsiqtha is not the borrower from these UpaniqadSy 
are the following: ^ 

1. In these Upanisads there are many s'lokas which 
are common to several of them, but which occur in 
different contexts in the Upaniqads and sometimes in 
unsuitable contexts, whereas in the Yoga-vUsi^tha they 
occur in their proper places. Some of the same s'lokas 
of the Yoga-vUs^tha occurring in many Minor Upanisads 
are shown in the following table: 

The Yoga-vUsi^tha The Minor Upanisads 





At (zh^ 


Anna-pUrtta 

V. 

74. 

33,36. 

II. 

47. 


II. 

25,26. 

V. 

91. 

81. 

II. 

48. 


IV. 

69. 

V. 

59. 

32. 

IV. 

10. 


I. 47. 

III. 

7. 

10. 

IV. 

82. 


IV. 

31. 




Muktiku 




V. 

90. 

4. 

II. 

32. 


IV. 

14. 

V. 

90. 

16. 

II. 

34. 

(half) 

IV. 

16. 

V. 

90. 

18. 

II. 

34. 

(half) 

IV. 

17. 

V. 

90. 

20. 

II. 

35. 

(half) 

IV. 

18. 

-V. 

90. 

23. 

II. 

35. 

(half) 

IV. 

19. 

V. 

91. 

37. 

II. 

29. 


IV. 

48. 

V. 

91. 

14, 

II. 

48. 


IV. 

41, 
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The Yoga-vnsi^tha The Minor UPani^ads 



Muktiku 

Anna-pvrt^ 

V. 91. 29. 

II. 57. 

IV. 46. 

V. 92. 17. 

II. 10. 

IV. 83. 

V. 92. 22. 

II. 13. 

IV. 84. 

V. 92. 34. 

II. 43. 

IV. 90. 


Mahn 

VnrUha 

III. 118. 5—15. 

V. 24—34. IV. 1—10. 



Maitreyl 

III. 117. 9. 

V. 6. 

II. 30. Yoga-kupdall 

III. 9. 47. 

11. 65. 

I. 10. III. 24. 25. 

MuktikU 


PaihgalfT 

III. 9. 14. II. 76. 

II. 63. 

III. 11. III. 34. 

IV. 23. ,58. II. 42. 

V. 75. 




Yujriavalkya 

I. 21. 1,2,5,6, 

III. 39- 

-48. 5—15. 

11,12,18, 



20,23,35. 



IV. 24. 8.-10. II. 40,41. V. 77- 

-78. 

IV. 35. 18. II. 39. 

V. 97- 

-98. 


Vuruha Akqi 

V\a. 126. 60—67 IV. 12—17. 31—39. 

2. The s'lokas found in the Upanisads are appa¬ 
rently selections made from the Yoga-vusiqtha, because the 
places from which they are selected abound in many 
more s^lokas of the same theme. 

3. The philpsophy expounded in all of these 

upanisads is one or the other aspect of the philosophy 
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of Vasistha which is not completely represented even 
in all of them taken together. 

4. No attempt is made in the Upaniqads to re¬ 
arrange the s'lokas in a systematic order. Very often 
they occur in the order of the Yoga-vUsiqtha which is 
made worse by the fact that the s'lokas are not found 
in their proper context. 

5. Almost all these Upani^ads lack in the character 
of being very old. None of them probably existed 
before the time of S'arfikara, whereas it seems that 
the Yoga-vZtsi^tha is a pre-S'amkara work. 

6. Some of the s'lokas of these Upaniqads are not 
found in the Yoga-vUsi^tha in identically the same form, 
but, curiously, they occur in that very form in the Laghu- 
Yoga-vUsi^tha^ which shows that either the authors of 
these UPaniqads have used this summary of the Yoga- 
vnsiqtha or some other version of the Yoga-vTtsi^tha 
different from the available one, from which the Laghu- 
Yoga~v7tsi^tha was selected. 

The Mahn Upani^ad 

This Upanisad is a big Upan^ad divided in six 
chapters or AdhyUyas. The first Adhyaya is in prose. 
The other five are in 535 s'lokas, almost all of which 
are from the Yoga’Vltsi§tha, the following of which we 
have been able to identify in it. 

The MahU Upaniqad Yoga-vUsiqtha 


II. 

1, 2. 

II. 

1. 

8, 10. 

II. 

3, 5. 

III. 

80. 

• 4, 7. 

II. 

9, 10, 11. 

III. 

81. 

2, 3, 3. 

II. 

13—35. 

II. 

1. 

11—34. 

II. 

37. 

I. 

3. 

16. 

II. 

37—40. 

I. 

3. 

6, 8, 15. 
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The Mahit Upani^ad The Yoga-vZlsiqtha 


II. 41, 42. 

II. 

2. 

5, 8. 

II. 43—46. 

V. 

16. 

.18, 21, 11, 19. 

II. 47. 

V. 

74. 

33, 36; V. 75. 52. 

II. 48. 

V. 

91. 

81. 

II. 49—60. 

Via. 

115. 

12, 13, 15, 37, 38, 
28, 25, 33, 16, 

34, 20, 21. 

II. 61—69. 

III. 

9. 

12—15, 47—50, 75. 

II. 70—77. 

II. 

1. 

35—37, 41—45. 

III. 1—7. 

I. 

12. 

4, 5, 7—9, 16, 21, 26, 

III. 8. 

I. 

13. 

1. 

III. 9—15. 

I. 

14. 

1, 2, 5, 10—13. 

III. 16, 17. 

I. 

15. 

3, 9. 

III. 18—21. 

I. 

16. 

2, 15, 24, 25. 

III. 22—25. 

I. 

17. 

8, 29, 31, 32. 

III. 26—32. 

I. 

18. 

4, 4, 18, 19, 31, 

38, 61. 

III. 33. 

1 . 

19. 

30. 

III. 34. 

I. 

20. 

3. 

III. 35, 36. 

I. 

22. 

6, 8. 

III. 37, 38. 

I. 

23. 

3, 19. 

III. 39—48. 

I. 

21. 

1, 2, 5, 6, 11, 12, 
18, 20, 23, 35. 

III. 49—51. 

I. 

26. 

23, 25, 29. 

III. 52—54. 

I. 

28. 

21, 31, 35. 

III. 55. 

I. 

29. 

13. 

III. 56. 

The 

Laghu-Yoga-vnsiqtha, I. 165 

III. 57. 

A summary 

of several sTlokas. 


Compare I. 

31. 24. 

IV. 2—4. 

II. 

11. 

59, 61, 67. 

IV. 5. 

II. 

13. 

11. 

IV. 6. 

V. 

50. 

17. 

IV. 7, 8. 

V. 

56. 

15, 21. 
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The Malm Upani^ad " The Yoga-xmi^tha 


IV. 

9. 

V. 

57. 

22. 

IV. 

10. 

V. 

59. 

32. 

IV. 

11, 12. 

V. 

62. 

6, 8. 

IV. 

13—15. 

IV. 

56. 

30, 31, 33. 

IV. 

17—23. 

IV. 

61. 

1—3, 5—7, 12—14, 
16. 

IV. 

24. 

V. 

13. 

20. 

IV. 

26. 

II. 

12. 

16, 17. 

IV. 

28—34. 

III. 

13. 

38—40, 61, 62, 
72, 75, 81. 

IV. 

35—37. 

II. 

15. 

3, 6, 12. 

IV. 

38. 

II. 

18. 

26. 

IV. 

39. 

II. 

19. 

9, 10, 11. 

IV. 

42, 43. 

II. 

19. 

29, 31. 

IV. 

44—49. 

III. 

1.' 

10, 12, 17,19,22, 23. 

IV. 

50. 

III. 

3. 

25. 

IV. 

51, 52. 

III. 

4. 

39, 42—44. 

IV. 

53, 54. 

III. 

4. 

44, 58. 

IV. 

55, 57. 

III. 

5. 

3—5. 

IV. 

58, 60. 

III. 

17. 

10, 12, 13. 

IV. 

61—63. 

III. 

22. 

36, 29, 31. 

IV. 

64, 65. 

III. 

20. 

9, 10. 

IV. 

66. 

III. 

84. 

36. 

IV. 

67. 

III. 

89. 

3. 

IV. 

68. 

III. 

103. 

14. 

IV. 

82. 

III. 

7. 

10. 

IV. 

87. 

III. 

109. 

25. 

IV. 

88—98. 

III. 

111. 

1, 2, 8, 12, 15, 
19, 20, 22, 33, 
35, 36, 40, 42. 

IV. 

99—111. 

III. 

112. 

5, 6, 7, 11, 16, 

17, 19^25. 

IV. 

112. 

III. 

113. 

2. 
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The Mahit Upani^ ' The Yoga-vztsi^tha 

IV. 113—132. Ill, 114. 3—5, 7, 8, 12, 

. 14, 15, 16—18, 

23, 29, 31, 34, 
51, 53, 60, 61, 
75, 76. 

IV. 133. III. 115. 4-5. 

V. 1—20. III. 117. 2, 5—19, 21-23, 

25. 

V. 21—40. III. 118. 1—3,5—19,21—23. 

V. 41, 42. A summary' of III, 118. 28—30. 

Found exactly as III. 13. 130 of 
The Laghu- Yoga-vUsi^tha. 

V. 43. The Laghu-Yoga-vUtsiqtha, III. 13. 

132, 133. 

V. 44—46. III. 119. 21—23. 

V. 48—51. III. 121. 53—56, 68. 

V. 52, 53. III. 122. 54, 53. 

V. 54. IV. 1. 3. 

V. 55—58. Missing from the Yoga-vUsi^tha, 

but found in the Laghu-Yoga- 
YUsistha as IV, 14. 2, 4—6. 
V. 59. IV. 14. 43. 

V. 60, 61. IV. 15. 21, 25. 

V. 62—69. IV. 22. 1—3, 7—10, 32. 

V. 70—75. IV. 23. 44, 41, 43, 56—58. 

V. 76—82, 84. IV. 24. 1, 8—14, 18, 19. 

V. 85, 86. IV. 27. 25, 35. 

V. 88. IV. 16. 7, of the Laghu- 

Yoga-VUsiqtha. 

V. 89—95. IV. 33. 50—‘57, 59. 

V. 96, 97. IV. 35. 3, 18. 

V, 98. IV. 17. 6, of the Laghu- 

Ycga-vUsi^tha, 
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The Maha Upani^ad 

V. 99—103. IV. 

V. 104—107. IV. 

V. 108—112, 114, 

117. IV. 

V. 113. IV. 

V. 118—135. IV. 


V. 136—143. IV. 

V. 144—164. IV. 

V. 165, 166. IV. 

V. 167—177. IV. 

V. 178—185. IV. 

VI. 1—5. IV. 

VI. 6—9. IV. 

VI. 10. IV. 

VI. 11. IV. 

VI. 12—15. V. 

VI. 16. V. 

VI. 17—21. V. 

VI. 22—27. V. 

VI. 28—34. V. 

VI. 35—38. V. 

VI. 39, 40. V. 


The Yoga-vnei^ha 


35. 

3, 7, 8, 14, 15. 

39. 

23—25, 43. 

41. 

4, 13—15, 20, 32. 

17. 

40, of the Laghu- 
Yoga-vUsi^iha. 

42. 

11, 13—16, 21, 

23—26, 31, 34, 

36—38, 44, 45, 
50. 

43. 

1, 2, 5, 9—12, 

22, 25, 30. 

44. 

14—28, 30, 31, 

42—49. 

45. 

14, 25, 26. 

46. 

2, 4, 5, 7, 8, 14, • 
16, 17, 21, 22, 26, 

54. 

2—5, 12, 13, 18, 
22, 37, 38. 

56. 

25, 34, 37, 41—44, 

57. 

22—25, 29, 37. 

58. 

7, 40. 

18. 

40, of the Laghu- 
Yoga-vlf^i§fha. 

5. 

39, 43, 51. 

6. 

8. 

8. 

9—1], 13, 17. 

9. 

25, 33, 36, 41, 44, 


52, 60. 

13. 

21, 28, 39, 32, 
33, 35, 38. 

14. 

46, 48, .50, 52. 

15. 

23, 24, 27. 
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The Mahn Upanisad 


The 

Yoga-vU8i§tha 

VI. 

41—49. 

V. 

16. 

7—12, 15, 18—21. 

VI. 

50—62. 

V. 

17. 

.5, 7, 9, 13—17, 

19, 20, 22, 27. . 

VI. 

63—71. 

V. 

18. 

5—9, 17, 18, 22, 

24, 19, 21, 61. 

VI. 

72. 

V. 

18. 

61, and V. 20. 37. 

VI. 

73—76. 

V. 

21. 

2, 8, 11, 15. 

VI. 

76. 

V. 

22. 

33. 

VI. 

77, 78. 

V. 

26. 

13, 14. 

VI. 

79—82. 

V. 

27. 

2, 20, 25, 32, 33 


The Anna-purp'd Upanisad 


This Upanisad, 

consists 

of 337 

s'lokas. Except the 

first 17 s'lokas, almost the 

whole 

of it is taken from 

books V and Via 

of the 

Yoga-vdsistha, Here is the 

detailed study: 




The A nna-purftd 


The 

Yoga-vdsi^tha 

upanisad 




I. 18-19. 

Via. 

115. 

1, 40. 

I. 20—22. 

Via. 

117. 

9, 10, 11. 

I. 23—26. 

V. 

55. 

2, 3, 7, 8. 

I. 28—39. 

V. 

56. 

7, 17—19, 30, 31, 




33, 34, 43, 49, 




55, 56. 

I. 40—46. 

V. 

58. 

32, 33, 39, 41, 




44, 47. 

I. 47. 

V. 

59. 

32. 

I. 48—50. 

V. 

62. 

9—11. 

I. 51, 52. 

7 

V. 

64. 

49—51. 
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The Anna-pUrpa 
UPani^d 

I. 53. 

V. 

I. 54, 55. 

V. 

I. 56, 57. 

V. 

11. 1—7. 

V. 

II. 8—11. 

V. 

II. 12—16. 

V. 

II. 17. 

V. 

II. 18. 

V. 

II. 20—22. 

V. 

II. 23. 

V. 

II. 24—26. 

V. 

II. 27. 

V. 

II. 28—31. 

V. 

II. 32, 33. 

V. 

II. 34—44. 

V. 

III. 4—9. 

V. 

III. 9, 10. 

V. 

III. 10, 11. 

V. 

III. 11, 12. 

V. 

III. 13—24. 

V. 

IV. 1—8. 

V. 

IV. 9. 

V. 

IV. 11. 

V. 

IV. 12—24. . 

V. 


VlSIg^HA 


The 

Yoga-vltsi^tha 

65. 

1. 

64. 

55, 54. 

67. 

33, 42. 

68. 

1, 2, 4, 5, 6, 8, 9. 

69. 

2, 7—11. 

70. 

12, 26, 31—33. 

71. 

56. 

72. 

36. 

72. 

40, 41, 33, 43, 
44. 

73. 

35, 36. 

74. 

9, 10, 33, 35. 

75. 

52. 

77. 

7, 13, 14—16. 

78. 

46, 49. 

79. 

2, 8—13, 15—17, 
20. 

82. 

9, 11, 12, 15, 16, 
21, 23. 

83. 

43, 44. 

84. 

3. 

86. 

3, 5, 6. 

87. 

3, 7, 11—16, 18, 
19, 21—24. 

89. 

9, 12—14, 23, 27, 
31—33. 

27. 

66 of the Laghu- 


Yoga-vasi^tha. 

89. 

63. 

90. 

12, 14, 4, 5, 16, 


18, 20, 23-r28, 
30, 31. 
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The Anna-purpxt 


Upani^ad 


IV. 31. 

Ill 

IV. 39—72. 

V. 


IV. 

73—91. 

V. 

V. 

1— 

•7. 

V. 

V. 

8— 

•13. 

Via. 

V. 

14. 


Via. 

V. 

15- 

-19. 

Via. 

V. 

20, 

22, 23. 

Via. 

V. 

24. 


Via. 

V. 

25- 

-32. 

Via. 

V. 

33, 

34. 

Via. 

V. 

35, 

36. 

Via. 

V. 

37-46. 

Via. 

V. 

47, 

48. 

V. 

V. 

49—53. 

Via. 

V. 

55, 

56. 

Via. 

V. 

57- 

-60. 

Via. 

V. 

62. 


Via. 

V. 

63. 


Via. 


The Yoga-vJisi^tha 


7. . 

10. 

91. 

8, 10, 14, 15, 


20, 21, 26, 27, 
29, 36, 37, 39, 
42, 43, 46, 47, 
66, 74—77, 81 
—87, 102, 105, 
108, 110, 111— 
113, 112. 

92. 

2—6, 9, 11—17, 


22, 25—27, 29, 
30, 32, 34, 49, 
50. 

93. 

15, 55, 56, 82, 


84, 85, 91. 

2. 

24—26, 31, 46, 56. 

4. 

4. 

10. 

14, 20—22, 44. 

11. 

17, 77, 99. 

12. 

2. 

25. 

3—5, 7, 34, 63, 


67, 68. 

28. 

47, 68. 

29. 

67, 134. 

44. 

2, 10, 14, 16—18, 


24—26, 30. 

53. 

19, 22. 

69. 

18—20, 40, 45, 47. 

• 

oo 

32—34. 

26. 

8, 12, 14, 16, 20. 

25, 

26. 

93. 

44. 
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The Anna-purfiH 


The 

Yoga-vUsi^tha 

Upani^ad 




V. 65, 66. 

\\a. 

111. 

36, 40. 

V. 67. 

via. 

113. 

20. 

V. 68. 

Via. 

117. 

14. 

V. 69. 

Via. 

118. 

7. 

V. 70. 

Via. 

119. 

8. 

V. 71. 

Via. 

120. 

1. 

V. 81—95. 

Via. 

120. 

1—10, 12—16, 22. 

V. 96—101. 

Via. 

122. 

4—8, 11. 

V. 102—106. 

Via. 

123. 

6—8, 10, 11. 

V. 107—111. 

Via. 

124. 

23—27. 

V. 112—118. 

Via. 

125. 

1, 2, 4—8. 

• Muktikopani§ad 

The second AdhyUya consisting 

of about 76 s'lokas, 

which is the main portion of 

the 

Upanisad has been 

taken from the Yoga 

■vztsi§tha. 

It 

acknowledges its in- 

debtedness when it begins these s'lokas with the words: 

“ atra s'lokS bhavanti 

”, but 

does 

not mention from 

where he takes these 

s'lokas. 

All 

the s'lokas collected 

here bear on desire and its control 

for the attainment of 

liberation. They are 

so unsystematically arranged that 

it is very difficult to 

find out 

their 

source in the Yoga- 

vUsi§tha. We have, 

however. 

succeeded in identifying 

most of them, as would appear 

from 

1 the following table: 

The MuktikoPaniqad 


The 

Yoga-vZtsi§tha 

. II. 1. 

II. 

5. 

4. 

II. 3—9. 

II. 

9. 

25—27, 30—33, 




35, 38. 
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The Muktikopani^ad The Yogct-vusi^tha 


II. 

10—14. 

V. 

92. 

16, 17, 18, 22, 23, 

II. 

16, 17. 

V. 

34.. 

32, 28. 

II. 

18—21. 

V. 

57. 

19, 26—28. 

II. 

25—27. 

V. 

91. 

35, 48, 53, 54. 

II. 

29. 

V. 

91. 

37. 

II. 

30, 31. 

II. 

9. 

41, 42. 

II. 

32—35. 

V. 

90. 

4, 11, 16, 18, 20, 





23. 

II. 

36—38. 

V. 

9. 

55, 56. 

II. 

39. 

IV. 

35. 

18. 

II. 

40. 

IV. 

24. 

8—10. 

II. 

42. 

IV. 

23. 

58. 

II. 

43, 44. 

V. 

92. 

33—35, 

II. 

45, 47. 

V. 

92. 

36—39. 

II. 

48. 

V. 

91. 

14. 

II. 

51—52. 

yia. 

25. 

8, 16, 17. 

II. 

57—60. 

V. 

91. 

29—32. 

II. 

61, 62. 

I. 

3. 

11, 12, 

II. 

68—71. 

IV. 

57. 

19—22. 

II. 

76. 

III. 

9. 

14. 


The V Urzthopanisad 


The fourth of the five Adhyayas of this Upanisad 
contains about 30 s'lokas from the Yoga-v'Usi^tha. They 
deal with the seven stages of Self-realization and the 
character of a liberated living man. They are identified 
as shown below ; 


The VurUhoPani^ad 


The 

Yoga-vUsi^tha 

IV. 1—10. 

III. 

118. 

5, 6, 8—15. 

IV. 11—18. 

Vl^r. 

126. 

52, 60—69. 

IV. 21—27. 

III. 

9. 

4, 6—9, 11, 13. 
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The Akqi Upani^ad 

It is a small Upanisad dealing with the seven stages 
of Self-realization. It consists of about 50 s'lokas, of 

which 40 are found in, the Yoga-vltsi§tha in a chapter 
which contains more of the same type. 

The Akqi UPani^ad The Yoga-vUs^tha 

2—41. Yla. 126. 98, 99, 8—30, 

32, 33, 36, 38, 

41, 42, 58—68, 

70, 71. 

The Brhat-samnyUsopanisad 

This Upanisad deals with Sarhnyasa (renunciation). 
In its description of the Self-realization of a samnyasin 
it utilises 47 s'lokas of the Yoga-vUsi§tha picked up from 


several chapters, one 

line from 

here, one line from 

there. 

which makes it very difficult 

to 

identify them, ; 

as will 

appear from the following table 




The Brhat-samnyiUso- 


The 

Yoga-vUsistha 


pani^ad 





13—57. 

V. 

34. 

9—20, 68, 

69, 




100, 101, 

104, 




112—114. 



V. 

35. 

4, 11, 38, 39 

, 77, 




78, 81. 


* 

V. 

39. 

47, 48, 49. 


• 

V. 

40. 

19. 



V. 

42. 

14, 15. 



v.^ 

50. 

• 21, 22, 29, 

34, 




35, 39, 42. 



V. 

51. 

31, 33, 35. 



V. 

53. 

67, 75, 78, 

79. 
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S<ipdilyopani§ad 

This Upanisad selects 18 s^lokas from the Yoga- 
vUsi^tha on the control of the mind through the control 
of the vital airs. 

The SUx^ilya Upanisad The Yoga-vusi^tha 

I. 7, 24—36. V. 78. 8, 15, 16, 18—21, 

25, 27—31, 39. 


The Maitreyi Upani^ad 

There seem to be several s'lokas of this Upanisad 
identical with those of the Yoga-vUst^iha. We could, 
however, identify only the following; 


The Maitreyi 

Upanisad 

The 

Yoga-vasi§tha 

I. 10. 

III. 

9. 

47. 

II. 27. 

Via. 

126. 

38, 39. 

II. 30. 

III. 

117. 

9. 


The Yujnavalkyopanisad 

Out of the 24 s'lokas of the Upanisad 10 are from 
the Yoga-vBlsi^tha. 

The Yujnavalkyopani^ad The Yoga-v^sistha 

5—14. I. 21. 1, 2, 5, 6, 11, 

12, 18, 20, 23, 35. 

The Yoga-kupdali Upanisad 
There are only two s'lokas identical with those of 
the Yoga-vZlsi^tha in this Upanisad. 

The Yoga-kutuiali The Yoga-vusi^tha 

upanisad 

III. 24. III. 9. 

III. 34. III. 9. 


47. 

14. 
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The Paihgala UPani^ad 

So far we have been able to identify only one s^loka 
of this Upanisad with one in the Yoga-vusi^tha. 

The Paihgala Upanisad The Yoga-vnsiqtha 
III. 11. III. 9. 14. 


It may also be noted here that there are several 
others of the Minor Upani^ads, in which although we 
have not yet been able to discover s^lokas exactly identi¬ 
cal with those of the Yoga-vUsiqtha, yet the theme and 
language are very much similar to those of the Yoga- 
vTlsi^tha. The following portions of these Upanisads can 
very well compare with similar portions of the Yoga- 
vTlsi^tha. 

1. The section on Samadhi in the Jahula-dar^ano- 
Paniqad. 

2. Slokas IV. 1—11 of the Maitrclyani Upanisad. 

3. S'lokas 1—5, on the nature of the mind, in 
the Amftahindu Upanisad. 

4. I. 34—37; I. 59-60; IV (whole); VI. 58, 
59—64 of the Yoga-sfikhopani^ad. 

5. V. 1—19 of the Tripura-tupinl Upan^ad. 

6. The whole of the Tejo-bindu Upanisad. 

7. II. 12—16 of the Sauhhagya-lah^ml Upaniqad. 

N. B. —In the comparison of the Yoga-vUsi^tha and 

the Minor Upani^ads {One Hundred and Eight Upani- 
qads) we have used the Nirnayasagar Edition of both. 



CHAPTER V 


THE METHOD OF THE YOGA-VASI^HA AND 
THE NEED FOR PROPER ABRIDGMENT 

The main reason why the Yoga-vusistha has not been 
recognised as a philosophical work is perhaps the manner 
in which it is written and the method which the author 
employs to impress his doctrines. One does not find in 
this work the terseness of Gauda-pada, the hairsplitting 
quibbles of the Neo-Naiyayikas, the authority-obsession of 
S'amkara, and the stereotyped terminology of the later 
S'arhkarites. Nor do we find any influence either of 
Dig-naga or of Vatsyayana on the author of the Yoga- 
v7tsi§tha as he does not attempt to put his doctrines in 
the inferential form. He merely states in simple and 
unequivocal manner what he has to say and makes it 
clear by means of similes, analogies and illustrations, and 
impresses the truth of what he feels through stories. He 
hates obscurity, brevity, and vagueness. He knows that it 
is very difficult to make others realize that of which he has 
the direct intuition, and that it can be made intelligible 
only through illustrations and analogies. He avoids the 
method of abstract disquisition and dry argumentation, pur¬ 
sued perhaps by some of his predecessors like N3:garjuna, 
which hopelessly failed to attract the notice of the people 
at large. He goes back to the method of the Upani§ad$, 
the Mahn-bhUrata and the Jutakas, which carried the 
8 
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truths advocated in them to the very heart of their 
readers. He also felt that works written in a sweet and 
literary style were more read and appreciated by the laity 
than books written in the cold philosophical style, and 
probably thought that the kuvya style might well be 
utilised for philosophy to make it popular and effective. 
This is what he might have thought while writing this 
work. He says in one place: “ All that is expressed 

in sweet and graceful words, and with easily comprehen¬ 
sible arguments, similes and illustrations, goes directly to 
the heart of the hearer, and expands there, just as a 
little drop of oil expands on the surface of water; 
whereas all that is said without suitable illustrations and 
arguments intelligible to the hearer, in confused and 
obscure language, does not enter the heart of the hearer, 
and is a mere waste of words, like the butter poured 
on the burnt ashes of oblation. It is only through 
appropriate illustrations that subtle, yet worthy of being 
known, themes can be made popular in the world, as it 
has been done so in all the famous works.” (HI, 84, 
45-47.) 

Moved by such considerations and by the desire of 
making his philosophy popular, he yoked the literary art 
of story-telling to his philosophy which contained all that 
was best in Indian thought at the time he lived. How 
far he has succeeded in his effort, only those who are 
gifted with the double-fold genius in philosophy and 
literature can judge. We may only point out that the 
work has been a success, in so far as it has been ever 
since enjoying popularity in all circles of people, even 
though many do not understand the whole of its philo¬ 
sophy. The reader feels that he is in the living presence 
of a saintly personality, who is speaking from direct 
experience in a simple and beautiful style. He is his 
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own authotity and does not bore the reader with quota¬ 
tion after quotation from the Upani^ads and other 
authoritative texts and their commentaries, as is done 
in the later works of the Advaita philosophy. Hfe 
has imbibed all that was best in the Indian philosophy 
that existed before him—Hindu, Buddhistic and Jaina— 
and speaks from his own standpoint, very often in words 
which might be mistaken as from other books and authors 
which he thoroughly imbibed and made his own. It is 
in this way that many expressions of the Upani^ads 
and the Bhagavad-gltn and some Buddhistic works can 
be identified in the Yoga-vUsi^tha. 

In his attempt to be clear and impressive, the author 
of the Yoga-vUsi^pia has, however, committed the fault of 
too much repetition and sacrifice of a systematic arrange¬ 
ment of the contents of his work. The main division of 
the work into the six prakara^as or parts—Vairagya (Dis¬ 
satisfaction), Mumuksu-vyavahara (the conduct of the 
aspirant), Utpatti (the creation of the world), Sthiti 
(the continuance of the world), Upas^ama (Attainment 
of peace), and Nirvana (the cessation of finite existence) 
has not even been kept fully in view. Everything is 
treated of in every prakara^a and also in many of the 
chapters of the prakara^ias. No scientific or logical 
classification has been kept in view with regard to the 
topics dealt with. This defect of the work is very much 
felt by the modern reader who wants everything pro¬ 
perly classified and exhaustively, but tersely, treated in 
its own place. 

It is from this consideration and to save the time 
and energy of the present-day reader, who does not want 
to remain ignorant of the philosophy of the Yoga-vZlsi§^ha, 
yet at the same time has no leisure to go through an 
unsystematic, but important,- work of no less than 27,687 
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s'lokas that we have ventured to compile our VusiqthU' 
Darsfana (published by the U. P. Government in its Prince 
of Wales SarasvatT Bhavana Texts), in which we have 
collected extracts from the voluminous work, expounding 
almost all the aspects of the philosophy taught in the 
work, and classified them so as to present in a syste¬ 
matic form the tenets of the philosophy. The whole 
matter is taken from the Yoga-vusi^tha without any 
addition of even a single line, but the form in which it 
is arranged and the headings under which it is classified 
are ours, of course, in accordance with the textual 
matter. The chief thing that the reader will miss in 
our Vusistha-Darsfana is the stories, which we have deli¬ 
berately excluded from our collection to win for Vasistha 
(or the author of the Yoga-vusisthd) a worthy place in 
the world of philosophy, where the naked truth is more 
valued than the garb in which and the accompaniments 
with which, it appears. 

There have been, in the long history of the existence 
of the Yoga-vusi§tha, many attempts made to summarise 
the huge work into smaller ones, the nature of some of 
which may be noted here. The first such effort known 
to the students of the Yoga-vUsi^tha is the already men¬ 
tioned Laghu-Yoga-vnsi^tha of Gau^a Abhinanda of 
Kashmir, who lived in the first half of the 9th century a.d. 
{Vide, Chapter II.) He selected 4,829 s'lokas (the tradi¬ 
tion, however, says 6,000) from the original work in the 
serial order of it, and in the same six prakaraijas gave a 
connected account of some of the doctrines and stories of 
the original work. This effort proved a great success in 
popularizing the Yoga-vUs^tha. But it also, like the 
original, lacks in a philosophically important system of 
arrangement. It also leaves some very important topics 
of the original. Moreover it stops at the end of the first 
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half of the last chapter and does not contain a summary 
of the other half of it. (It is probable that this portion 
did not exist at that time, or the summarizer might 
have left his work unfinished.) 

Another attempt, and a better one from the philo¬ 
sophical and systematic point of view, was made by the 
unknown author of the Yoga-vnsistha-snra (Compare 
Aufrecht: Oxford Catalogue MS. 563), who collected about 
225 s'lokas from the Yoga-vctsi^tha, and classified them 
under the following heads: I. Dissipation; II. Unreality 
of the world; III. Character of the living liberated man; 
IV. Annihilation of the mind; V. Annihilation of desire; 
VI. Meditation on the Self; VII. Worship of the 
Self; VIII. Description of the Self; and IX. Libera¬ 
tion in life. It is a good attempt, but represents only a 
fraction of the philosophy of the Yoga-vZlsiqtha. It also, 
as is evident, lacks in a sound system of classification. 

Other attempts to present the philosophy of the 
Yoga-vUsistha by way of summary, hardly known as such 
to most people, are the Mahopanisad and the Annapurpo- 
panlsad, each of which present many aspects of the philo¬ 
sophy of the Yoga-vasistha in 535 and 337 s'lokas respec¬ 
tively. It is a pity that they do not anywhere mention 
that these s'lokas are taken from the Yoga-vUsi^tha. Both 
these selections are defective in so far as they lack a 
good and scientific order of arrangement of the material 
they have selected. They do not, even when combined 
together, present the whole philosophy of the Yoga-vZtsi§tha. 

In the same manner the author of the Mukti- 
kopaniqad has collected a number of s'lokas from the 
Yoga-vUsi^tha bearing on desire and its renunciation 
in the second chapter of the Upanisad; and the author 
of the Vuruhopaniqad has collected in its fourth chapter 
some s'lokas on the “seven stages of the yoga” and 
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the “ conduct of the living liberated man Again, 

some s^lokas from a chapter on “ the stages of the 
yoga” have been picked up from the Yoga-vUsi§tha and 
made into a separate Akp-upani^ad. All these collections 
of some of the views of the Yoga-vusiqtha are unsatisfac¬ 
tory, in so far as they do not give the whole philosophy 
of it. 

Our Vusiqtha-Darsfana is the first attempt of its kind 
to present the entire philosophy of the Yoga-vUsiqiha or 
Vasistha in a systematic form, inspired by the zeal 
of introducing a so-far-neglected, but important, system 
of thought to the modern scholars of Indian Thought. 



CHAPTER VI 


A BRIEF OUTLINE OF THE PHILOSOPHY OF 
THE YOGA-VASI^HA 

The author of the Yoga-vnsi^tha presents to us the 
doctrines that Rama-candra, the hero of the RumUyapa, is 
supposed to have been taught by his precepter Vasistha. 
Rama-candra, while still a boy, begins to reflect on the 
nature of things and finds them unsatisfactory, illogical, 
transitory and illusory. As a consequence, he is over¬ 
powered by pessimism. Rama’s father, having been 
informed of his son’s mental condition, calls him in 
the presence of Vasistha, before whom Rama-candra gives 
expression to his views thus: What use is there of 
our life here, when we are all born to die ? Life is 
momentary and is fastly passing away. It is a doll 
in the hands of death. Our mind is so restless, that 
it never finds lasting repose in anything. Our desires 
are insatiate and always jump from one object to 
another. The body is an abode of disease and suffering. 
Childhood is beset with want of strength and wisdom. 
Youth, in itself evanescent, makes our minds polluted. 
In youth, we become slaves to the person of women, 
which appears charming only for a short time, but 
turns destructive of health and happiness s oon a f ter. 
There is none whom old age does not overcome. Our 
existence is a mere mockery. Our enjoyments are the 
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source of our own pain, and our desires and ambitions 
allure us to ruin. Our own senses are our enemy. 
The splendour of all objects is flickering. Thus there 
is nothing in life in which a sensible man can find 
solace. “ I, therefore, want to know, if there is any 
state of existence attainable which is above the sufferings 
and sorrows of life ”. 

Vasistha teaches Rama-candra that true happiness, 
which every man seeks for, does not reside in the 
things of the earth. Objects of our enjoyment appear to 
be pleasant only When we have a hankering after or 
desire for them. There is real pleasure, joy or happiness 
which is felt in the absense of desire; and it is 
the abiding happiness belonging to the very nature of 
our Self, for which we have to go nowhere outside. 
It is on account of the ignorance of the Self, and 
consequently of the false knowledge of the world that 
we suffer from all sorts of pain. But there is a way 
out of this wrong vision, and it consists in the right 
investigation into the nature of the Self and the world. 

Before one starts to acquire anything, he must be 
convinced of the fact that the sole determining factor 
i n any achievement is one’s qwE-exertiom Those, who 
vainly depend upon fate for getting the desired objects 
and neglect self-effort, are their own enemy. They 
depend upon a thing which neither exists nor does 
anything. For fate is a non-entity. Our fate is nothing 
but the inevitable consequences of our own already- 
accomplished efforts. The actions performed in a former 
life determine our destiny in the next. So, the so-called 
fate can be easily overcome by our present efforts. 
For, of the two influences, the present is superior to 
the past, because the past has already been determined, 
but the present is still undetermined. 
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There are four preliminary requirements which a 
man desirous of knowing the truth should have in order 
that he may easily succeed in his effort, namely, Con¬ 
tentment, Peace of mind, Association with the wise, 
and Rational Investigation. Of these the last is the 
most important. For, by no other way does one directly 
come to the knowledge of the truth than through one’s 
own thinking and experience. In fact, there is no other 
means of knowing the truth than one’s own intuition, 
without which we can have no conception of it. 

The fact of knowledge, according to Vasistha, pre¬ 
supposes that behind the variety and plurality of objects 
perceived in the world there is an all-embracing Unity. 
All relations presuppose some identity behind the related 
things. And knowledge, specially, can have as its object 
only that which is homogeneous with it iff nature. 
Consequently all objects along with the perceiving sub¬ 
jects are modifications of an All-inclusive Consciousness, 
the Brahman. 

The objective world is a manifestation of the mind. 
It is a system of ideas, a play of mentation. Every¬ 
thing is a creature of the mind as dream-experiences 
are. It is evident from the fact that the yogins do not 
experience anything at all when they bring their mind 
to rest. Time is a relation of succession of one idea 
after another. It is also a product of the mind’s 
imagination and is relative to the flow of ideas. Space 
is also a relation of co-existence of ideas and so is 
relative to the activity of the mind. The stability, fixity 
and order of the world are also like those of the 
dream-world, due to the imagination of the mind. 

On this view there is little or no difference between 
the waking-world and the world of dreams, with regard 
to the quality of their contents. Both are alike in 

9 
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nature and, as long as each lasts, it gives us the 
same sense of reality and stability as the other. 

Every individual knows and perceives what is with¬ 
in his own mind. No mind perceives aught but its own 
ideas. So the world-appearance has arisen individually 
to every mind and every mind has the power to 
manufacture and change its own world. But Vasistha 
is not a mere subjective idealist. He admits the 
plurality of minds and also a common world of 
experience, which, in its original form, is an ideal 
construction in the Cosmic Mind which he calls Brahma. 
Both these views are reconciled by him thus: The 
ideas manufactured in the mind of Brahma are the 
common objects of experience to us all, although in 
our mind they enter as our own ideas. Every 
mind, being the manifestation of the same Divine 
Mind, is capable of representing within itself other 
individual minds also as ideas within its own mind. 
The common ideas of us all give us the appearance 
of a common world. 

There is another very interesting aspect of Vasistha’s 
Idealism, namely, that there are worlds. within worlds 
ad infinitum. Whatever is thought of by the mind, be 
it the cosmic or the individual mind, becomes, in its own 
turn, a centre of imaginative activity, Le., a mind, the 
creator of its own objective world. In every universe 
thus, there are contained millions of other worlds and 
this process goes on ad infinitum. 

All the worlds are not of the same nature and 
contents. Some of them probably are entirely similar, 
some partially similar, and others quite different from 
one another. Every world-evolution is followed by an 
involution. The evolution of an objective world within 
a mind, proceeds in the same way as in a dream. 
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The dynamic force behind the manifestation of all 
objects in the world is desire. Imagination actuated by 
desire assumes the forms of the objects of enjoyment 
on the one hand and the sense-organs and the body on 
the other. Involution sets in, when desire to enjoy 

objects ceases to operate. 

This standpoint of idealism saves us from many 
false conceptions regarding our life. Death is one of 
them. In death there is nothing really to fear. Even 
if death brings about the total dissolution of a person, 
it is a desirable consummation, as, in that case, death 
means the cessation of all our sorrows and sufferings. 
But in reality, such total extinction does not occur. 

Souls bound to their desires are led from one body to 
another in endless succession, so that death is only a 
change of experience. A body being dead, the vital 
airs {pfu-ftas) leave it and float in the atmospheric air, 

with the seeds of desires that have yet to fructify within 
them. Then having, after some time, recovered from 

the state of insensibility produced by death, the minds 
of the dead begin to experience various kinds of other 
worlds, in accordance with their respective desires, beliefs 
and merits. Having enjoyed the bliss of heaven or the 
torments of hell deserved by them, they again are 
attracted to the life of this world, on account of their 
previous kannas and unfulfilled desires. It is only those 
persons who have realised their identity with the Abso¬ 
lute Reality and have become liberated in this life 
Olvan-muktas), that do not undergo any further experience 
of the world, because having given up their physical 
bodies and hence all their desires, they have no desires 
to fructify. They attain, after the death of the phjrsical 
body, the state of NirvSpa, by which is meant, here the 
total extinction of separate and individual existence, 
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They merge in the Brahman^ the Absolute Reality, 
which is the Self of us all. Death thus does not mean 
the total extinction of everything within us. It is only 
the dissolution of the physical body that is brought 
about by death. Death is a change in our world- 
experience due to our desires. It is also possible, 
according to the Yoga-vusi^tha, for us to conquer death 
to a great extent. Death does not easily approach those 
who keep themselves above sorrows, cares and anxieties; 
who are not slaves to their changing moods and pas¬ 
sions. Those who are pure in heart and character can 
live as long as they like. 

We, as minds, have got a tremendous power at our 
command. Whatever the mind thinks and believes in¬ 
tensely, comes to exist. The mind is the seed of the 
world and the nave of the wheel of the saihsTira. 
Creation and dissolution are the rising and setting of its 
activities. Every individual mind is the master of its 
destiny and the maker of its body and circumstances. 
There is no other agency but our own mind, that gives 
us our desired objects. The Mind creates the body 
from its own imagination and can change the form of 
the body in accordance with its own intense imagination. 
It can cure all the physical diseases of the body by its 
harmonious and healthy thoughts, because all physical 
diseases have their origin in mental disorder, according 
to the Yoga-vnsi§tha. It is in the power of every one 
to continue well and young, as long as one likes. For, 
whatever the mind determines to experience, no other 
agency can obstruct. Bondage and freedom are also 
states, of the mind and are determined by it. Bondage 
or suffering is due to our wrong belief that we are 
finite beings. Freedom from ignorance and wrong be¬ 
liefs. and the conviction of our being one with the 
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Absolute Reality, constitute liberation. The Kingdom of 
Heaven and the Home of Happiness is within us. The 
moment we attain peace of mind, the entire universe is 
changed for us. 

It is one and the same mind that assumes various 
forms and is called by various names, on account of 
its different functions. It is called Buddhi, when it 
knows something definitely; Ahainkctra (ego), when it 
assumes for itself a distinct existence; Citta, when it 
displays fickleness; Karma (action), when it moves to¬ 
wards a desired end; Kalpanlt (imagination), when it 
thinks of some desired thing; Vusatia (desire); Indriya 
(sense-organ), when it reveals to the Self external 
objects; and Prakfti (root-matter), because it creates 
objects out of itself. In fact everything that we know, 
is, according to the Yoga-vUsiqtha, a form of the mind. 

We have already noted that there are innumerable 
minds. They all have their origin in the Cosmic Mind 
(Brahitm). The latter has its origin in the Absolute 
Consciousness. From the Absolute Reality, which is 
like a calm ocean, Brahma springs like a wave. The 
rise of the Cosmic Mind in the Absolute Consci¬ 
ousness is not due to some external agency, is not 
determined by any previous karmas and is not due to 
any purpose to be realised. The creative activity, which 
manifests itself in the Cosmic Mind, is inherent in the 
Reality. It works quite spontaneously. Before the rise 
of the Cosmic Mind the Law of Karma does not 
operate, according to the Yoga-vdsiqtha. Every creation 
is a new creation. The Law of Karma, however, begins 
to bind an individual, the very moment he begins to 
live a life of separation and distinction from the Reality 
as a Whole. But however much an individual may 
think himself to be separate frorp the Absolute, he ie 
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in reality ever identical with It, for he is a manifestation 
of Its creative Power. 

The Absolute and Its Creative Power, again are 
not two realities. The Creative Power of the Absolute 
is ever identical with the Absolute. When the Power 
is active, it may falsely assume a separate reality for 
itself, but when it turns back to its source, it merges 

there and becomes undifferentiated. In that case the 

Creation comes to an end. 

It is very difficult to say anything about the 
essential nature of the Absolute. It is above all our 
concepts and categories which hold good in our ex¬ 
perience. We cannot, for example, say whether the 
Absolute Reality is one or many; self or not-self; 
spirit or matter; conscious or unconscious. All that can 
be said about the Absolute, by those who have not 

yet directly realised It, is that It is the All-embracing 
and All-powerful Reality which manifests Itself in all 
things. It is the subtlest of the subtle* and the grossest 
of the gross. It is that from which all things arise, 
that in which all things exist, and that to which all 
things return. It is the ultimate Self of us all. 

The test of reality is eternal persistence. That 
which has a beginning or an end cannot be said to be 
real. Nothing in the world is absolutely real according 
to this test of reality, for everything comes into 
existence and goes out of it. The Absolute alone is 
real. The world is only an appearance, a phenomenon. 
It is real only relatively to the individuals who experi¬ 
ence it and to the time when it is being experienced. 
It is like a dream or mirage. 

In Itself the Absolute Reality is above all changes, 
divisions, differentiations and relations. All these things 
are relative and fall within the A^<?l»te, ^ But the 
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Absolute in Itself is free from them. It is distinction¬ 
less, homogeneous Reality, which is Consciousness and 
Bliss through and through. For .the Absolute as such 
there is no creation, no destruction; no bondage or 
freedom; no change; no evolution or involution. All 
these things are relatively real, but quite unreal for 
the Absolute. 

To realise the standpoint of the Absolute is the ideal 
for those, who want to be free from the miseries of life 
and death. The only method of realising the standpoint 
of the Absolute is to know the Truth and to live accord¬ 
ingly. This exper ience does nm dawn . ,,upon_ any ..o.ng. 
merely through t he grace of any ^od or teacher. No god 
or teacher can confer Jiberation qn one, who is not, 
discigline^ through his own right thipking. ]^o re- 
nunc^ atio n of anj kind of actions is required for „ tb®, 
purpose. Knowled ge is the only requisite fox.Xiberation.- 

However knowledge should not remain a mere belief, 
but should become a living experience. This can be 
done through constant practice (abhyasa) in Yoga. 
Yoga, in the Yoea-vUsistha, means the method of freein g 
oneself from the misery of life and death . It consists 
in Brahma-h huvafai —imagining oneself to be ideritical 
with the A bsolu te, Mano-Zayg— mer ging the mi nd iti jdie 
Absolute, and PrU^-nirodha^ stopping the activity of 
the vital airs. Any one or all of these methods may 
be practised by the aspirant to realise the Absolute 
point of view and consequently to be free from the 
troubles of individuality and finitude. 

The completion of this Yoga of Self-realisation 
requires prolonged effort on the part of the aspirant. 
Several stages, seven according to the Yoga-vnsiqtiuXy 
may be marked on the progressive path of the attainment 
of the Absolute experience by an individual. The first 
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is Subheccha —the dawn of the desire to be liberated; 

— M , I. —I 

the second is Ktcarnffg— investigation into the nature of 
the Reality; the third is the Tanu-fmnasn —the purifi¬ 
cation of the mind (lit. thinness); the fourth is the 
SattvllpaUi — the realisation of the pure being (of the 
Self within); the fifth is the rising above 

attachment to objects; the sixth is the Paditrihlihltavanl 
—realisation of the unreality or non-existence of the 

objects in the Absolute; and the seventh is the TuryasJl — 
(the fourth experience) attainment of the Absolute Experi¬ 
ence, which is so unique, that It cannot be given the 
name of waking, dream or sleep. Having realised this 
experience one becomes liberated. 

The person who has become liberated and is yet 
living in this world is called a Jivan-mukta. He or she 
(for we must remember the Yoga-vusiqtha is not pre¬ 
judiced against the fair sex and admits that women 

have equal right to be liberated) is the happiest person 
on the earth. The Jivan-mukta is neither delighted in 
prosperity nor dejected in distress. Outwardly discharging 
all the duties of life, yet he is free within. He is free 
from the bonds of caste and creed and is polite and 
friendly to all. He is busy in the affairs of life, but 

is free from desires. He has nothing to attain, nor has 

he anything to give up. He is in solitude, even in the 
midst of worldly activities and is always above the 
turmoil of life. 



CHAPTER VII 


THE STORIES OF THE YOGA-VASI^THA 

As already noticed, the way in which the author of the 
Yoga-vUsi§tha tries to impress his doctrines on the mind 
of his readers, is, first to enunciate them with appro¬ 
priate similes and metaphors and then to relate a story 
by way of illustration. There are no less than fifty-five 
such illustrative stories in the work. Some of them are 
mere epic similes and small allegories, while others are 
really interesting and instructive stories. The main dia¬ 
logue of Vasistha and Rama-candra is itself presented 
in the form of an illustrative story in the present 
scheme of the work. With regard to many of the 
stories, it is very difficult to say whether there is 
any historical truth in them. It is very probable that 
most of them are the offspring of the author’s own 
imagination. This method has been quite successfully 
imitated in the service of the Advaita philosophy in 
Cahar-darve^a, Candra-kmia and Jnana-vairngya-prakusfa 
in Urdu, Guzerati and Hindi respectively. 

Here we propose to have a bird’s-eye-vig iK of 
all the stories of the Yoga-v<lsi§tha, in the order in 
which they occur in the work, although, from a strictly 
scientific point of view, they may require a different 
classification on the lines of the classification of the 

doctrines. 

10 



THE YOGA-vXSIStHA 

The Story of the First Prakara^a 

1. The Story of the Recensions of the Yoga-vUsiqtha : 

Once a BfHhma^ named Sutiksna happened to 
have a philosophical doubt in his mind. To get him¬ 
self satisfied on the problem, he approached Agasti. 
The latter, having answered his question, said to him: 
“ I will, in this connection, relate to you an old story, 
which is as follows: Once Agni-ves^ya saw his son sitting 
idle with a doubt in his mind, as to whether the Vedic 
sacrifices or their renunciation led one to the final 
deliverance. In order to show him the right way, he 
told his son the following story: Once a fairy named 

Suruci, while sitting on one of the peaks of the HimS- 

layas, happened to see a messenger of Indra, and asked 
him where he was coming from. In reply, the messenger 
told her that he came back from the hermitage of the 

sage ValmTki, whither he had, by the command of his 

master, escorted a king named Arista-nemi, who was 
desirous of knowing the way to liberation. The sage 
recited to the king an old composition of his, in which 
he had recorded the teachings of Vasistha to his pupil 
Rama-candra and which was, after its having been 
composed, recited to Bharadvaja. The messenger told 
the fairy all that the sage had taught the king ”. 

I. 

The Stories of the Second Prakara^a 

2. The Story of Suka, the Son of VyUsa: 

This is given to illustrate the character of a true 
aspirant. S'uka, the son of the great Vyasa, becomes 
desirous of knowing the Truth and approaches his father* 
The latter asks him to approach king Janaka. He 
accordingly goes to the city of Janaka and gives notice 
of his arrival at the gate of his palace. The king gets 
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the information, but, wishing to test the mentality of 
his guest, does not receive him until the seventh day. 
S'uka does not at all mind the apparent disregard and 
remains standing there with a balanced mind. On the 
eighth day the king welcomes S'uka very warmly, gives 
him a lodging in his harem, which was full of captivat¬ 
ing beauties, who attend upon the guest by the order 
of the king and feed him on very tasteful and sumptu¬ 
ous food. Amidst ail these circumstances, however, the 
young sage remains unmoved at heart and does not at 
all fall a prey to the attachment of worldly pleasures, 
but persists in his intense desire to know the Truth, 
which the king, having sufficiently tested his fitness, 
gladly teaches him. 

3. The Story of Vasiqtha's Learning the Truth from the 

Creator: 

When BrahmU had created the world, he forethought 
that there would be trouble and suffering in it as a 
result of ignorance. He, therefore, wanted to create 
some remedy for the evil arising out of the ignorance 
of the creatures. He meditated and by his creative 
imagination brought forth Vasistha, whom he taught the 
Science of Peace, and deputed to India (Bharata-varsa). 

The Stories of the Third Prakarana 

4. The Story of Aknsfaja: 

The story of Akas'aja illustrates that the Brahman 
is beyond the clutches of death. 

There was a Brahma^a named Akas'aja. The Lord 
of death very often wished to destroy him, but was 
unsuccessful in his attempts. The reason was that he 
could find no karmas which bound him, for it is due 
t9 suph karnm f^lpn^ that one falls a prey to death. 
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5. The Story of Lilli: 

This is one of the most interesting stories of the 
work. It is given to illustrate the ultimate ideality of 
the universe, the philosophy of death- and after-death- 
experience, the relativity of time and space, the exist¬ 
ence of worlds within worlds, the power of desires and 
thoughts, and the equality of man and woman in the 
acquirement of supernatural powers. 

LllS is the wife of a king, Padma. She is intensely 
devoted to her husband. Once she asks the priests of 
her court, whether there is any method by which her 
husband could be made immortal and learns from them 
■that it is impossible. She then propitiates Sarasvati, 
and gets a boon through her, that if her husband 
should ever die, his soul would never go out of her 
own room. Very much pleased with her devotion the 
goddess promises to manifest herself, whenever and 
wherever she would require her. Padma dies in course 
of time and leaves Lila in intense mourning. A voice 
from the Void, however, assures her, that the soul of 
the king is within the room where he died, and 
advises her to preserve the corpse, until the departed 
soul again vivifies it after some time. Lila is very 
much surprised and remembers the goddess, who in¬ 
stantaneously appears before her. Lila implores the 
goddess to show her the present experiences of the 
king in his new world. For the purpose of enabling 
her to see the other worlds, the goddess teaches her 
the existence of various planes penetrating one another 
and existing quite unperceived by the inhabitants of 
other planes. She teaches her also the method of 
seeing and visiting the various worlds interpenetrating 
our world and takes her to the present world of her 
husband’s experience, where be i? seen as a young 
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king of sixteen years ruling over a mighty kingdom. 
Lila becomes wonderstruck. But Sarasvati makes her 
more so by telling her the story of her and her 
husband’s previous existence thus—In a small hut in 
a different world there lived a Brahmana named 
Vasistha, with his wife Arundhatl, who got also a 
similar boon to keep the soul of her husband confined 
in her apartment after his death. One day after having 
witnessed the pompous procession of a king and 
wishing to be born a king, the poor Brahmaipa died. 
His wife, unable to bear the pangs of separation from 
her husband, burnt herself with the body of her hus¬ 
band. Sarasvati, then tells her that all this happened 
only a week before and , that the BrS^hma^a pair was 
born as the king Padma and his wife Lil5, in this 
world, where Padma died after having lived a long 
life, leaving Lila alone. Lila does not believe this 
story. This goddess, then, takes her to that world, and 
makes her verify the story from a son of the deceased 
pair. Through her meditation, she remembers all her 
previous births since her origin from the Creator. Both 
Lila and Sarasvati then return to the present world 
of the king, who is now named Viduratha, and find 
him in his 70th year. His present wife is also named 
Lila. They manifest themselves before the king in his 
private apartment and mysteriously remind him of his 
previous existence as Padma. He expresses a desire to 
be Padma again. His present wife propitiates Sarasvati 
to confer a boon upon her to be the wife of her 
husband even in his future world. After a short time 
there arises a war in which the king VidHratha is 
killed. His soul, which was present throughout in the 
room where the Padma-corpse was lying, now re-enters 
dead body and loi it rises again as king Padma, 
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and finds standing before him his two wives, namely, 
Lila I and Lil5 II, with whom he lives happily for a 
long time again in this world. 

6. The Story of Karkatl: 

This story shows that there is fear or danger in 
this world only for the ignorant, but the wise who can 
explain the riddle of the universe and know the true 
nature of the Reality behind it, are free from all dangers. 

There was a huge and gluttonous cannibal woman 
named Karkatl in a northern valley of the Himalayas. 
She found much difficulty in appeasing her hunger on 
account of her abnormal size. She, therefore, underwent 
penances and through the boon of Brahma got herself 
reduced to the size of a needle. Thereafter she was 
called Visucika (suci »= needle). After some time she 
repents for her action, for with that minute size she 
could enjoy only a little drop of the blood of her 
prey. Through another course of penance she got her 
former size back, but on the condition that she should 
prey upon the ignorant alone. In order that she may 
distinguish between the wise and the ignoran^t, to kill 
the latter and to spare the former, she framed a set 
of questions which she put to all whom she met. 
Once a Kirata king of the vicinity happened to be 
seen by her in a forest. She puts the questions to 
him to all of which he replies quite satisfactorily, as 
he was a wise man. She lets him alone. As advised 
by the king, she gives up her huge ugly form and 
assumes a charming and beautiful appearance. The king 
now allows her to stay in his own harem. There, she 
was fed on the bodies of the criminals of the state 
and lived quite peacefully. 

7. The Story of the Sons of Indu: 

This story illustrates the creative poyirer of thou|;ht, 
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Near the Kailasa hill there lived a Biahma^a, 
named Indu. On his death, his ten sons met to think 
of the best way to commemorate the death of their 
beloved father and decided that every one of them 
should become a creator of a universe, through the 
creative power of his thought. All of them sat ' in 
meditation and, through the force of their imagination 
and affirmation, they actually evolved into ten creators 
of ten world-systems. 

8. The Story of Indra and AhalyJt: 

This story illustrates how pleasure and pain depend 
on the determination of mind and to what extent the 
body becomes anaesthetic to all external tortures, if the 
mind is fixed on something else. It also shows that the 
determination of the mind is a proof against all external 
coercion. 

In Magadha there lived a king named Indra-dyumna. 
He had an exceedingly beautiful wife, Ahalya. She fell 
in love with one Indra, a very handsome youth living 
in the same city, who also loved her very much. No 
sooner did the king come to know of their secret love 
tiian he began to dissuade her. But she was mad after 
her lover and preferred to undergo all sorts of tortures 
to giving up her love. The king, then, punished them 
both in the severest possible ways. But the mutually 
loving pair remained unmindful of all the pains that 
their bodies had to undergo, for their minds were so 
deeply set on each other that they did not feel bodily 
pain at all. The king ultimately took pity on them 
and allowed them to live together out of his kingdom. 

9. The Story of the Mind: 

It is an allegory showing the self-troubling nature 
of the mind. 
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The Mind is here represented by a mad mail 
having a thousand hands and eyes and beating himself 
in frenzy with a thousand lashes. He wanders in a 
dense forest without any aim. 

10. The Story of the Three unborn Boys: 

This is given to illustrate the absolute unreality of 
the world. 

A mother once told the following story to her 
child: In a city which never existed there lived three 
princes, two of whom were never born and the thifd 
never entered the womb of any mother. They once 
went out and took their bath in three rivers, two of 
which were already dried up and the third contained 
no water at all. There they stayed in three houses, 
two of which never existed and the third was not yet 
built. They invited, then, three guests, two of whom 
had no mouth and the third no stomach, etc., etc. 

11. The Story of a Magician: 

This story is given to illustrate the doctrine that 
the events which take several years to occur in the 
history of the world can be identically represented In 
any mind within a few moments. It illustrates the 
ideality and relativity of all things, time and space. 

In the Uttara-Pa^i^ava country their lived a king 
named Lavaca. Once a magician comes to his court 
and gets permission from him to show his wonderful 
powers. He begins to wave his bunch of peacock- 
feathers before the king and in a moment the king 
is hypnotised. Within a few moments of his hypnotic 
trance the king experienced the following long series of 
events: A very fine horse iS sent to him as a present 
by some feudatory chief. He rides the horse, which goes 
out of control and takes him to a very distant forest. 
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TKe king, feeling very much troubled by him, wishes to 
get rid of him and so he catches hold of a branch of 
a tree, under which the horse happened to pass. The 
horse runs away, leaving the king alone wandering in 
the unknown' forest. ' While he is feeling very hungry 
and extremely thirsty, a Candala girl is seen by hirti 

jcarrying some food for her father working in a field 
near by. He requests her to give him a portion of it. 
She feeds him only on the promise of the king to 

become her husband and takes him to her father, with 
whose consent she marries him. The king lives like a 
Canola, in the Canola family and brotherhood, eating 
and enjoying all sorts of filthy things. He brings forth 
a ' number of children and continues to live up to a 
pretty long age. Once, unfortunately, there happens to 
be a terrible famine in the country and, in spite of 
his best efforts, he is unable to maintain his big 

family and so, he commits suicide by throwing himself 
into the fire. Immediately he wakes up from his trance 
into his original state as King Lavaija. He is very 

much surprised and, wishing to know whether there 
was any reality behind his trance vision, he starts to 
visit the place in the Vindhya hills which .was the 
scene of his Caijdala-experiences. To his great surprise, 
he could identify all the items of his vision with the 
actual facts which occurred in this place. He found not 
only the familiar places and objects, but his old parents- 
in-law, whose ugly daughter he was compelled to marry 
in the trance under the necessity of appeasing his hunger. 

The Stories of the Fourth Prakara^a 

12. The Story of S'ukritcnrya: 

This story illustrates the marvellous effect of the 
desire or wish on the life of an individual, and shows 

n 
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how even a mere passing wish brings about a new birib 
in which it will be realised. 

The great sage Bhygu and his son S'ukrScarya 
were once undergoing penance in a valley of the 
Mandara mountain. While engaged in meditationj S'ukra 
happens to catch sight of a celestial damsel and at 
once a wish creeps in his mind to enjoy her company. 
His subtle body leaves the physical and reaches the city 
of the gods, where he finds his beloved and wins her love. 
There he lives for a number of years in the sweet 
company of his beloved, until, the force of his good 
actions being exhausted, he falls down on the earth 
through rain and becomes a grain of paddy. A Brah- 
ma^a eats the grain, and he is born as a son to him. 
As a Btahmana boy, he becomes fond of deer and 
consequently becomes a deer in his next life. In this 
manner he transmigrates in several bodies, until he is 
born as the son of a Tapasvin and takes to the perfor¬ 
mance of penance on the banks of the Ganges. In the 
mean time, the original body of S'ukra, left by him 
long ago, begins to decay. His father noticing it, be¬ 
comes angry with the god of death, who, manifesting 
himself on being wrongly accused, explains the whole 
thing. Both then approach the boy sitting in penance 
and ask him to meditate on the history of his past 
lives. He remembers his S'ukra-form, goes back to it 
with his mental body and revives it. 

13. The Story of Duma, Vyula and Kata: 

This story illustrates that the will to live is the 
cause of all failures and sufferings in life and the 
absence of it is that of success and achievements. 

There was a wealthy and wise Demon king of the 
world, named S'ambara. He waged a great war 
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upon the gods and gave them a severe defeat. The 
chief reason for his success was that he could create, 
dirough his magical powers, three ^reat warriors, Dama, 
VySla and Kate. They fought most selflessly, without 
the least desire to preserve themselves and so could not 
be defeated by the gods, whom they drove out of 
heaven» The gods approach BrahmS, who comes to know 
of the cause of their success through his meditation. 
He advised the gods to fight with the demon-warriors 
in such a manner as to create the desire for self- 
preservation and victory in their mind. The gods suc-> 
ceeded in doing so, because the demon-warriors were 
ignorant of the true nature of the Self and so killed 
them in a battle. 

14. The Story of Bhima^ Bhusa and Dfdha: 

This story is a continuation of the above and illus¬ 
trates the same thing with an additional point that the 
desire for self-preservation cannot be created in one who 
knows the true nature of the Self. 

S'ambara, the above-mentioned demon king, seeing 
his great warriors thus killed by the gods, now creates 
another triad of Bhima, BhSsa and Drdha, in whom it 
was impossible for the gods to create the feeling of ego, 
as they were born with the knowledge of the real nature 
of the Self. They defeated the gods in spite of the 
best efforts of the latter. 

15. The Story of DusfUra: 

This story illustrates that peace cannot be achieved 
by undergoing penances, or performing sacrifices enjoined 
in the Vedas. Such things can at the most purify our 
Intellect, if done thoughtfully and with unselfish motives. 
Knowledge of the Self dawns only through rational 
Ihiaktng and meditation. 
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In Magadha there lived • a Muni named 
He was ignorant of the nature of the Self. When his 
father S'araloman dies, he weeps bitterly. Gods of the 
forest console and advise him to attain peace. Seeking 
peace, he takes to the performance of penance, but in 
vain. He performs very difficult sacrifices, but does not 
attain peace. He then takes to meditation and thinking 
and at last knows the real nature of the Self and finds 
peace within. Through his boon a son is bom to a 
fiwester-woman. Das'ura teaches the science of peace to 
this boy, when, he grows up. Vasistha, while one day 
passing that way, enjoys one of his lectures to his..p.upil. 

16. The Story of Kaca: 

This is not a story in the real sense of the term, 
but a soliloquy on the immanence of God. 

Kaca was the son of Brhaspati. He once sat in 
sanmdhi. Waking up from his saihudhi state he sang 
a very beautiful song on the immanence of the Brahman 
in every thing of the universe. 

The Stories of the Fifth Prakarana 

17. The Story of Janaka: 

This story illustrates how accidental suggestion some- 
tihies awakens the dormant discriminative tendencies in 
the previous birth of an individual. 

One day, the king of the Videha country, whose 
name was Janaka was sitting in his garden. There, he 
happened to hear some very inspiring songs sung by 
the celestial beings passing that- way. These songs 
producfSd a very deep impression on his mind and set 
bimijAo meditate on the illusory nature, of the world 
and pn the real nature of "the Self. He discovers that 
the main cause of all suffering .lyas the ignorant mindt 
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He • realises that the true nature of the Self is free 
from ego. Even then he rules over his kingdom. 

18. The Story of Pupya and Puvana: 

This story shows that it is absurd and futile to be 
sorrowful, when some. beloved person is separated from 
us, seeing that we have had countless relations in the 
long history of our past lives; 

On the Mahendra mountain in the Jambu-dvipa 
there lived a sage, named Dlrgha-tapas. He had two 
sons-r-Pupya and PSvana. The former had acquired the 
knowledge of the Truth, whereas the latter was only on 
the path, when their . beloved father passed away. 
Pavana weeps very . bitterly at the death of his father. 
Punya teaches him the absurdity of his action, on the 
ground that he had had numberless fathers in his past 
lives. He reminds him of the countless lives he had 
lived as a deer, a lion, a monkey, a prince, a crow, 

an elephant, an ass, a bird, a puppy, etc. 

19. The Story of Bali: 

This story is given to illustrate how the state of 
hir-vi-kalpa samadhi can be realised through meditation 
bn the truth that everything is consciousness. 

Bali was the son of the famous Virocana of PStala. 
He begins to reflect that life, as it is generally lived, 
is a monotonous drudgery. We repeat the same course 
of actions and always remain unsatisfled. He recollects 
that his father, who was famous for his wisdom, used 

to speak of a very wonderful state of existence .called 
liberation, in which man finds -uridecaying peace. He 

npw. vdshcs ' to ■ know more about it^.and approaches his 
preceptor, S'uki3c5vya. The lattbr teaches him that he 
should realise that every thing is consciousness. Bali 

meditates w op this truth and realises it in bis nir-vi-kalpa 
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samSdhi. He becomes a liberated man and niles over 
his kingdom wisely. 

20. The Story of. Prahittda: 

This story illustrates that even the great gods like 
Vi^u cannot cause a man to realise the Self without 
his own thinking and meditation. The Grace of god or 
a teacher cannot confer the knowledge of the Self on 
any person. 

Once Visnu defeated the demons and killed their 
lord, Hiranya-kas'ipu. This impressed Prahlada., the son 
of the killed demon, very much. He begins to worship 
the victorious Visnu. The latter is very much pleased 
with his devotion, and appears before him when he was 
very eager to see him. When PrahlSda is asked to 
choose a boon, he wants to realise the true nature of 
the Self. Vispu tells him that he would be able to 
realise it only through his own thinking and meditation, 
for no god or teacher can confer the knowledge of the 
Self on any person. Prahlada follows his advice and 
attains a state of thought-less samadhi. He forgets his 
royal duties and continues to enjoy the bliss of samSdhi. 
Anarchy prevails in his kingdom, for he neglects it. 
Vis^u comes down and, waking him up from the thought¬ 
less samadhi, advises him to rule over his kingdom as 
an ideal and wise ruler. Prahlada does accordingly. 

21. The Story of Gztdhi: 

This is a very interesting story, illustrating the 
creative power of MnyU and the possibility of the 
identical representation of th© real historical series of 
events by the individual mind as the creation of MuyU 
within a few moments before their actual occurrence. 

There was a BiShms^ named Gsdhi. He had a 
keon 4oeire to know tbo nftlnre of M9y9 and worshipped 
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Vispi to get his desire fulfilled. Visnu granted a boon 
to him that he would soon realise the nature of MnyH. 
After a few days, while he was bathing in a river, he 
dipped his head in water, and lo! he saw the following 
vision: He is ill at his home and experiences his death. 
He is born again of an ugly and black CaQ<jlala 
woman. He grows and marries a Candala girl and 
begets several children. Once, while passing through a 

country called Kira, he happens to be picked up by 

the elephant which was let loose by the people to elect 
a king in the place of the one who was dead and is 
installed as king in spite of himself. He rules over the 
country for a number of years, until he is discovered 
to be a Caijdala by birth by his high caste subjects, who 
enter into the fire by way of performing a prUyasf-citta 
for having been ruled by a low class king. He feels 
very sorry at the sight of this horrible scene and jumps 
himself into the fire. The intense pain of being burnt 
wakes him up from his vision in the water, where he, 

as Gadhi, was taking his bath. All this happened within 

a few seconds of his dip. After a few months he meets 
a traveller who relates to him, in the course of his 
account of his travelling, all that Gadhi experienced 
within a few seconds of his vision. The coincidence 
being too wonderful to be believed, he starts to verify 
it and actually finds all that he saw in his vision 
had actually happened in the real and historical world. 
Such is the wonderful power of MuyU ! 

22. The Story of Uddaloka: 

This story is given to show how the mind can be 
controlled and the true nature of the Self realised 
through meditation and the practice of the cohtrol of 
the vital airs (Piaja). 
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There was a Mum, UddSlaka by name. He makes 
up his mind to experience the state of samadhi. Find¬ 
ing the mind to be a grekt impediment in his way 
he addresses it and tries to discover the nature of the 
Self. Through the control of (prana) vital airs he 
realises the state of samkdhi. 

23., The Sfory of Suraghu: 

This story illustrates how equanimity can be' attain¬ 
ed even amidst the duties of the world. 

There was, once, a king of Kiratas near the 
Kailasa mountain. The Muni, Mandavya, pays a visit 
to him and, being requested, teaches him how one can 
experience equanimity even in the midst of worldly 
duties and that the Self is the reality which persists, 
even after every object is eliminated. The Muni goes 
back and Suraghu sets about to realise his teachings in 
experience and succeeds. Once he is visited by a 
Persian King Parnada, whom he teaches the way of 
enjoying the state of samadhi, while one is busily 
engaged in worldly affairs. 

24. The Story of Bhusa and Vildsa: 

' Through this story the author ; teaches that one 
cannot be well and at peace unless the mind is 
brought under coritrol and the Self is realised. 

On the Sahya mountain in the north there lived 
a great Rsi, Atri, with his pious wife Anasuya. They 
had two sons Bhksa and Vilasa. After the death of 
their parents they went in different directions to undergo 
penance. After sometime they meet each other and 
when VilSsa enquires of the welfare of his brother, 
the latter replies that welfare cannot be possibly attain¬ 
ed, I unless one has realised the true Self and brought 
his mind under control. 
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25. The Story of Vita-havya: 

This story is in illustration of Self-realisation and 
attainment of the best state of existence. 

Vlta-havya was a Muni in the Vindhya hills. He 
performed various rites prescribed by the S^stras but 

could not attain peace. He now makes up his mind 

to realise the state of nir-vi-kalpa samadhi. He addresses 
his mind, chastises it for its fickleness, controls it and 
the senses and attains the state of samadhi in which 
he stays for a very long time. In the meantime his 
body was Covered by earth, so that when he wakes 

up from his samadhi-state, he finds himself unable to 
move. He does not mind it but creates another world 
through his imagination and lives there as a liberated 
man. Once again he remembers his body being covered 
by earth and makes up his mind to uncover it. He 
enters the orb of the sun and comes back therefrom 

with a ray of the sun, which removes the earth and 
relieves the body of it. In this body he lives for a 
long time as a free man. Once he makes up his 
mind to, realise the disembodied state of liberation and, 
entering a cave, withdraws himself from the body, 
senses, mind, etc. He, then, realises the highest stage 
of existence, which is thoughtless, immutable and eternal 
bliss. 

The Stories of the First Part of the 
Sixth Prakara^a 

26. The Story of Knka-Bhusfutida: 

This story illustrates the possibility of an infinitely 
long and healthy life through the mastery of the vital 
airs (PrSija) and the /if«(i^/tni-force. 

Once Vasistha, while sitting in the assembly of the 
gods, happens to hear about K5ka-Bhus^uo4a who is 
12 
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said to be enjoying the longest life, becomes inquisitive 

to see him and proceeds to the Kaitasa mountain, 

where he is said to reside in the form of a crow in 

the tree known as Kalpa-ttee. Kaka-Bhus^uq^a welcomes 

him and on being questioned, describes to him his 

birth, long life, the way how he survives the universal 

destruction, the wonderful experiences of his life and 

how one can live a long and healthy life. He says 

that he has seen eight births of Vasistha, a hundred of 

Visnu, one thousand of Buddha, eleven of Rama and 

ten of Krsna. In his lifetime the Maha-bhurata has 
• • • 

been composed eleven times and the RumZtyaria twelve 
times. He gives a discourse on the science of vital 
airs and Kupdalinl. 

27. The Story of Deva-Pujn (Worship of God): 

This story shows that the only and the best form of 
worship is that wherein there is no necessity for any 
external show. 

Once Vasistha goes to the Kailusa and shows his 
devotion to S'iva, who becomes pleased with him and 
appears before him with his consort, Parvatl. Being 
asked “ What is the best form of worship ? ” the god 
tells him that the worship of the Self is the best 
form of worship and that the knowledge of the Self is 
the best way of worshipping the Self. 

28. The Story of a Bilva-fruit: 

The Absolute Consciousness is here compared to a 
Bilva fruit to show that the entire universe exists within 
such Consciousness. 

29. The Story of a Piece of Granite: 

Here the Brahman is. compared to a huge block of 
stone. Even as a piece of granite contains within it 
all the statues that can possibly be made of it, so in 
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the Brahtnan all the forms of the Universe exist 
potentially. 

30. The Story ofArjuna: 

This story says that at a particular period of time, 
when the earth would abound in evil-doers Visnu would 
come down in the form of Krsna and Arjuna to kill 
them. Arjuna, while in the battle-field of the Maha~ 
hhUrata war, would hesitate to kill, Krs^a would teach 
him the right attitude towards life and having acquired 
it he would do his duty without any attachment. 

31. The Story of Sata-rudra: 

This story illustrates the power of thought, desire 
and imagination on transmigration and the doctrine of 
worlds existing within worlds. 

There was a mendicant. Once he entertained the 
thought of becoming a house-holder and consequently in 
his dream becomes one. The dream personality again, 
by his wish, dreams himself to be a BrUhmaifia. The 
process goes on, changing the man into a hundred forms 
in the course of a series of dreams, until he becomes 
Rudra. As Rudra he becomes omniscient and comes to 
know of all the hundred forms thus imagined living in 
their own separate worlds. He wakes the dreamers up, 
and the imagined forms survive as distinct entities. Such 
is the creative power of thought. 

32. The Story of a Vetala: 

This is narrated to show that there is no danger 
anywhere for a knower of the Brahman. 

There lived a Vetula in the Vindhya hills. At 
nights he used to come out in search of prey. Once 
he happened to meet the king of the vicinity, who was 
learned in the knowledge of the Brahman. He put 
several questions tP the king, who answered them to Ws 
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satisfaction. The Vetnla could hot harm him in any 
way as he knew the Brahman. 

33. The Story of Bhagiratha: 

This story illustrates the peculiar trait in the 
character of a living liberated man that, although he 
does not stand in need of worldly actions, yet for the 
good of others he reverts to them in spite of his 
detachment. 

There lived a great king named Bhagiratha, who 
brought the Ganges down to the earth. Once he begins 
to think of th6 unreality of worldly possessions, goes to 
his spiritual teacher. Tri-tula, and acquires the knowledge 
of the Self. Thereupon, he gives the whole of his 
kingdom and property away in charity, and goes to a 
lonely place to meditate. Here he realises the Truth 
and lives in blissful peace. Once Bhagiratha was pass¬ 
ing through the country which he formerly ruled and on 
the death of the ruling king the people had to choose 
another. Having recognised Bhagiratha, they entreated 
him to be their king. Bhagiratha accepted their offer 
for the sake of their good and ruled over the country 
justly and wisely. 

34. The Story of Cudata : 

This is one of the most interesting and instructive 
stories in the whole work. It shows that a woman is 
not shut out from the temple of wisdom; she has an 
jequal right to Self-knowledge and, if she makes effort, 
can realise the Self, even earlier than man. Having 
realised the Self, she can help her husband on his path. 
The real and genuine renunciation which is essential for 
Self-realisation is not the renunciation of .external things 
and works,. but of the internal desire; or craving for 
them, The busy ruler , of a kingdom^ as Cu<^l5 was^ 
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above the turmoils of life and at peace within, she is 
an ideal example of a truly liberated individual. 

Once there, lived a king named S^ikhi-dhvaja in 
Malava. He married Cu^lS, a princess of the SurSstra 
country. Having lived a happy life of youthful enjoy¬ 
ment, both become dis-satisfied with the pleasures of 
life and set themselves to seek knowledge of the Self. 
Being more enthusiastic and discriminative, Cudala suc¬ 
ceeds in getting a true vision of life; consequently a 
unique lustre brightens her face. Unable to realise 
the Self her husband cannot understand the reason 
of her joy. She tries to help him, but he takes 
her advice lightly, in spite of her showing him her 
supernatural powers and so fails to achieve peace 
within him. He takes to the performance of religious 
ceremonies which do not help him. He then renounces 
his kingdom and every thing in his possession and 
goes to a forest, in spite of his wife’s entreaties not to 
do so. 'Then he puts himself to severe austerities and 
so becomes languished. Cu^la in the meantime rules 
over her kingdom well and wisely. One day she takes 
compassion on him and visits him secretly. She intends 
again to teach him the right way of self-realisation, 
but thinking that he would not care to listen to her, 
she, by her Yogic Power, transforms herself into a 
young heavenly BrUhtnapa, named Kumbha. The king, 
being impressed with the personality of Kumbha, accepts 
him as his teacher and learns from him the secret 
of Self-realisation, which consists, not in the external 
renunciation of things and duties, but in the internal 
renunciation of the hankering after them, which is the root 
of all evil. The queen does not forget to fulfil her 
royal duties, to which she goes back now and then. 
The king having got tb« true vision of the Self, 
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experiences the sanmdhi state and becomes liberated 
from the pairs of opposite feelings. The queen in the 
form of Kumbha tests him in many ways. One day 
Kumbha tells the king that he is cursed by DurvSsas 
to be a woman at nights and shows himself unhappy. 
The king asks him not to mind it' at all for, says 

he, what cannot be cured must be cheerfully endured. 
The nocturnal personality of Kumbha, MadanilS, now 

tells the king that as it is quite natural for a young 
woman to have a husband, she must now marry; and 
proposes to marry the king. He sees no loss or gain 
in it and therefore, to be of some service to her, 
marries her. Both pass their nights in conjugal happiness. 
In order to test whether the king has acquired any 

sort of attachment in his heart, which is the real 
bondage in life, she creates, by her Yogic powers, a 
lover and throws herself in his arms in the most 
amorous attitude in the absence of the royal sage and 
continues in that position till he comes and sees the 

pair. The sight does not move him; he is unperturbed 
and unchanged. He keeps his balance of mind and comes 
out successful in the test. In such other various ways 

she trains her husband in the art of living above life’s 

turmoil and in the end brings him back to rule 
over the renounced kingdom like a perfectly free and 
wise man. 

35. The Story of a Kirata: 

This story emphasises the value of effort, even 

though it be for small things, as oftert, we get precious 

things through efforts which were originally directed 
towards the achievement of ordinary ones. 

There was a miserly Once a cowrie 

shell fell down from his hands, He being, a miser 
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began to search for it vigorously and continued his 
search for three days. Accidentally he found a philo> 
sopher’s stone. 

36. The Story of a CintUmatii (Philosopher's Stone): 
This shows that one should not disregard the valu¬ 
able things which one has got and wander in search 
of others or of similar ones elsewhere, as king S'ikhi- 
dhvaja did on his wife’s advice. 

A man was in search of a Philosopher’s stone. 
He happened to find it accidentally. But he thought 
the philosopher’s stone to be too valuable a thing to be 

found so easily and himself to be too unfortunate to 

find it so soon and so he threw it away, thinking it 

to be a piece of glass. After throwing it away he 
proceeds further and reaches a forest where, after 
repeated efforts, he finds nothing but pieces of glass. 

37. The Story of an Elephant: 

This story is narrated to point out the lesson that 
one should never let slip an opportunity to vanquish 
one’s enemy, which, in the case of an aspirant for 
self-realisation, is his individuality. Opportunity once lost 
is lost forever. 

There was a tamed elephant. Once he got an 
opportunity to be free from the control of his master. 
If he had only availed of it, he could have won his 
freedom for ever by defeating the efforts of his con¬ 
trollers. But he did not utilise the opportunity. Con¬ 

sequently he was again bound and put under control. 

38. The Story of Kaca: 

This is given to show that true renunciation of all 
things consists in the renunciation of the ego. 

Kaca, the son of Bfhaspati, goes to his father for 
advice about the realisation of the Self. The father asks 
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him to renounce every thing in order to find peace. 

The son goes to a forest, literally giving up everything. 
Yet he does not find peace. Again he is advised to 

give up every thing. The son does not again under¬ 
stand him and tries to give up even the little that 
was in his possession, but in vain. The father again 
comes after three years and finds his son without 
peace. Then he explains to him that renouncing every 
thing does not mean throwing away every thing. It 
is the withdrawal from the mind which finitises the ego. 
This can be easily done by affirmation of one’s Divinity. 

39. The Story of a MithyU-Puruqa (Unreal Man): 

This illustrates the futility of the efforts of the 
ego to limit the Self within finite objects which are 

perishable. 

There was a mithyn-Puru^a (unreal man) who 
wanted to encase space. For this he makes a jar, 
but after sometime the jar is broken, leaving the man 
bewailing the loss of the space enclosed in the jar. 
Then he digs a well, constructs a tank, builds a 
four-storeyed house, etc. But all these things come 
to destruction one after another. Bewailing the futility 
of his efforts to preserve space in a finite form, the 
man dies. 

40. The Story of Bhfhfflsfa: 

This story is related to teach Rama to be a great 
renouncer, a great doer and a great enjoyer. 

Once BhfAgls^a went to the ■ Mahl-meru to see Lord 
S'iva. Having bowed down to him, he asked for advice. 
The god advised him to be a great renouncer, a great 
doer, and a great enjoyer and explained the meaning 
of the three terms. 
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41. The Story of Ik^uku: 

This story contains the philosophy which Manu is 
said to have taught to Iksvaku. 

There was a great king, IksvSku, an ancestor of 
Rama. Once he begins to think of the unreality of 
worldly things and becomes inquisitive to know the 
Truth. He goes to Manu in the Brahma-loka and learns 
from him the origin, stay and decay of the universe, 
the cause of bondage and freedom, the stages of Self- 
realisation, the nature of the ego and the Muyn and 
the characteristics of the living liberated beings. 

42. The Story of a Hunter and a Sage: 

This story describes the nature of the Turiya 
state, i.e., the state of consciousness free from the 
experiences of waking, dream, and deep-sleep states. 

A hunter pursued a deer which outran him and 
passed beyond his vision. On his way he saw a sage 
sitting in meditation. Being asked as to which direction 
the deer took, the Muni replies that he, being above 
all the states of relative experience, does not care to 
know anything; and therefore, does not know which 
way the deer went. 

The Stories of the Second Part of the Sixth 

Prakarana 

43. The Story of a Vidyu-dhara: 

This story explains how the study of the spiritual 
S'astros can fructify only in those who have control 
over their senses. 

Vasistha once asked Bhus'unda, whether he knew any 
individual, who could not attain Self-knowledge in spite 
of having lived long. Bhus^uiiija told him that there was 
a Vidyn-dhara, who could not realise the Self in spite 
of his having lived for four KaVpae. Having acquired 
»3 
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in him a little discrimination, the Vidya-dhara came to 
him (Bhus'untjla) and said that his passions and senses 
were his stumbling blocks. Bhus'unda taught him the 
way to control them and consequently he realised the Self. 

44. The Story of Indra: 

This story illustrates the possibility of the existence 
of a whole world-experience within an atom. 

Once Indra, the king of the gods, is defeated by 
the demons. To save his life, he shortens his size and 
enters a sun’s ray. There he imagines a world and 
rules over it. After his death his descendants rule there. 
One of his descendants realises Cosmic Consciousness and 
comes to know of this fact. 

45. The Story of Mahki : 

This story illustrates the possibility of Self-realisation 
through the teachings of another, provided the mind is 
already prepared to imbibe them. 

Once Vasistha, when coming to officiate as a priest 
in the sacrifice to be performed by Aja, meets a 
BrnhmaxM named Manki on the way. The traveller 
begins to talk of the evils of the world. Vasistha 
teaches him the science of the Self. Hearing him, the 
Brnhmapa becomes liberated, because he was already 
ripe for it. 

46. The Story of the Mind Compared to a Deer : 

In this story the mind is compared to a wandering 
deer. The deer is running heie and there in a barren 
land finding no rest, until he finds the shade of a tree. 
The shade of the tree, in the case of the mind, 
is santadhi* 

47. The Story of a Block of Stone. % 

This is one of the most interesting stories. It illus¬ 
trates the possibility of a wfiole universe, with ifs cosmig 
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gods and other beings, to be imagined (created) within 
a point in space. 

Once Vasistha himself wanted to meditate in a 
solitary place. Finding disturbances everywhere, even in 
the etherial plane, he retires to the Sunya plane. There, 
he imagines a hut in which he sits in samudhi and 
experiences and wanders through innumerable worlds, one 
existing within the other. Waking up from the samZtdhi 
state he hears a sweet and melodious song and, through 
his Akusfa-dharatji^, concentration and fixity of mind on 
the plane of Ether (which is the medium of sound), 
he finds out the source of the sweet song to be a 

beautiful young woman, who, when requested, tells him 
that in a corner of the world imagined by him there 
is a mountain. Within a point of a stone of that 

mountain, she and her husband are living. They both 
stand in need of Self-knowledge for which she seeks 
Vasistha’s help. The latter, becoming curious, accompanies 
her and actually finds her husband there. Having acquired 
self-knowledge the husband sits in nir-vikalpa samadhi 
and thereby the world of his samkalpa collapses. This 
is seen even by Vasistha through his Dharana. Returning 
therefrom, Vasistha comes back to his hut, but finds 

that his body in the hut is occupied by a Siddha. 
Vasistha withdraws the force of his samkalpa and 

his body collapses whereupon the Siddha falls down 
to the earth. Vasistha explains the matter to him, and 
both go to the Siddha-loka and live there. 

48. The Story of Vipa^cit: 

This story is also one of the most interesting 
ones. It illustrates the creative power of thought and 
the effort of desire on one’s transmigratory career. 

There lived a king named Vipas^cit at Tatamiti in 
JambU-dvipa. Once he is attacked by enemies from all 
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directions. Wishing to multiply his body to cope with 
all the four invasions he performs a sacrifice in which 
he offers his own flesh to the flames of the sacrificistl 
fire and becomes four Vipas^cits. They put the enemies 
to flight and set out for world-conquest in all direc¬ 
tions. They go far and wide, live in different countries, 
die there and experience different series of transmigra¬ 
tions. One of them is said to be present in the body 
of a deer in the zoological museum of king Das^aratha 
at the time of Vasistha’s discourse to Rama. Rama, 
hearing this, becomes very curious and asks the deer 

to be brought in the assembly. To show the truth 
of the story, Vasistha, by the power of his thought, 
makes him take the human form and names him 
BhSsa. Bhasa, now, describes his experiences in the 

assembly. 

49. The Story of the Vata-dhlXim Princes: 

This story illustrates the endlessness of the world. 

There was a country named Vata-dhana. One of 
its kings had three sons. They desired to see the 

end of the universe and started on a tour. No less 

than 17 lacs of years have passed, yet they are still 
wandering, as there is no end to the universe. 

50. The Story of a Corpse: 

This story illustrates the fact that every individual 
is also the Cosmic Deity of his universe. 

Once there was a hunter. He teased a Muni who 
cursed him to - become a mosquito. Having lived 
as a mosquito, he becomes a deer and then, a hunter 
again. Being advised to give up his wrong-doings and 
to acquire Self-knowledge, he undergoes penance, returns 
back to the Muni and asks him, how the internal 
imagination takes the form of an external world. The 
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Muni relates his own experience thus: Once he saw 

a man sleeping and, moved by curiosity, entered 
the sleeping man’s dream-world through the power of 
DhurattH and saw a world there. Forgetting his original 
form, he lived there for 100 years until he was remind¬ 
ed of it by a Muni. Coming out he found all that 

experience a moment’s work. The hunter does not under¬ 
stand the truth of this story. He undergoes penance and 
gets the boon of having a body as big as a Brahmutida. 

Left by his soul, it falls upon another BrahmUpda 

and is observed by Vipas'cit of a former (48th) story. 
Then he becomes a king, Sindhu, the enemy of Vidu- 
ratha of the story of Lila (5th), and ultimately realises 
Nirvapa through the teachings of his ministers. 

51. The Story of a Block of Stone: 

In this story a detailed comparison of the Brahman^ 
with a huge stone is attempted. As a piece of stone 
has within it, in potential form, all the statues that can 
be possibly made out of it, so is the Brahman, the 
source and the stay of the whole universe. 

52. The Story of the BrahmUpda: 

In this story Vasistha relates what he heard from 
Brahma about the origin of the universe. 

53. The Story of the Sons of Indu: 

This story is a repetition of the story No. 7, nar¬ 
rated in Prakarapa III. 

54. The Story of a Tnpasa: 

This illustrates the possibility of the multiplication 
of worlds by the power of thought and desire and the 
co-ordination of the various conflicting desires of differ¬ 
ent people with regard to the same object or person. 
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In a country there are eight brothers. Every one 
of them wishes to be an emperor of the seven conti¬ 
nents and to that effect undergoes penance. All of them 
get boons to the effect that their desires will be fulfilled 
at the same time. Their wives, in their own turn, get 
boons to the effect that the souls of their husbands will 
not go out of their rooms after their death. All this 
comes to the notice of a traveller, Kunda-danta, who is 
at a loss to understand how these self-conflicting desires 
can be fulfilled at the same time. He is advised to go 
to Ayodhya to understand the mystery. There he relates 
the story to Rama-candra, who brings Kunda-danta to 
the assembly and gets his doubts removed by Vasistha. 

55. Tfie Story of a Wood-cutter. 

This last story points out that, though the teacher 
and the S'ltstras are not the direct cause of Self-realisa¬ 
tion, yet they, if constantly resorted to, sometimes, bring 
a man to the direct realisation of the truth. 

There was a very poor wood-cutter. He used to 
go to a forest in search of wood every day and sup¬ 
ported himself and his family on what he could get by 
selling the wood thus collected. As a result of his 
constant effort in searching for wood in the forest, he 
one day happened to find a desire-fulfilling gem (Philo¬ 
sopher’s stone). The gem made him rich and happy. 



CHAPTER VIII 


THE BHAGAVAD-GlTA AND THE 
YOGA-VASI^THA 

In chapters 52—58 of the first half of the Nirvana 
Prakarana (VId) of the Yoga-vUsistha, which constitute 
the ArjunopUkhyUna (the story of Arjuna), Vasistha is 
represented as teaching to Rama-candra what Krsna 
would (in the future tense) teach Arjuna on the battle¬ 
field of the MahU-bhUrata war which, Vasistha says, 

would take place long after. All these chapters comprise 
254 verses of the Yoga-vnsistha. The philosophy ex¬ 

pounded therein is in full harmony with the philosophy 
of Vasistha and differs much from the philosophy of 
the current Bhagavad~gUU. The verbs used in these 

chapters are throughout in the future tense (e.g., will 
teach, will happen, etc.). 

It is very strange that, out of the seven hundred 

verses of the Bhagavad-gUzt, only twenty-seven are wholly 
or partially identical with the verses distributed over these 
chapters in the Yoga-vUsi^tha. Nothing more is common 
between the Bhagavad-gUU and the Yoga-vnsi^tha. To 
what this is due it is very difficult to surmise. The 
orthodox reader will probably hold that, as Vasistha 
himself says, the actual teaching of the Bhagavad-gitn 
occurred long after Vasistha had taught his doctrines to 
^3ma-<?andi^ and that Vasistha could have known what 
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Kfs^ia would teach to Arjuna only through his power 
of pre-cognition and so only in a general way. Had 
the Bhagavad-gltu been already in existence, Vasistha 
would have repeated much more of it in his teachings. 
It is very difficult to accept this view, so long as we 
find that the philosophy of the Bhagavad-gUU is not 
on the whole identically the same as taught in these 
chapters of the Yoga-vUsistha. It is the philosophy of 
the Yoga-v^sistha, that Krsna is made to teach in the 
chapters concerned and not that which is presented in 
the Bhagavad-gltni The verses selected from the Bha- 
gavad-gita are only those which can easily fit in with 
the philosophy of Vasistha. It may also be possible 
that the Bhagavad-giUl current at the time of the 
composition of the Yoga-vUsistha might have been a 
different one. 

The following table gives the verses common be¬ 
tween the Bhagavad-gltU and the Yoga-vnsistha : 

The Bhagavad-gitu The Yoga-vnsi§tha 


II. 8. 

Via. 

55. 

14. 

II. 14. 

Via. 

54. 

2. 

II. 16. 

Via. 

55. 

12. 

II. 17. 

Via. 

55. 

13. 

II. 17, 18. 

Via. 

53. 

2. 

II. 19. 

Via. 

52. 

37. 

II. 20. 

Via. 

52. 

26. 

II. 47/2—48/1. 

Via. 

54. 

26. 

II. 48/1. 

Via. 

53. 

16/1. 

II. 70. 

Via. 

54. 

38. 

III. 6. 

Via. 

54. 

36. 

III. 7. 

Via. 

54. 

37. 

III. 27/2. 

Via. 

53. 

5/2. (significant 


change in the first half.) 
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The Bhagavad-gltu The Yoga-vusi^tha 


IV. 18. 

VI<r. 

54. 

25. 

IV. 20. 

Via. 

54.. 

33. 

V. 11. 

Via. 

53. 

9. 

VI. 29. 

Via. 

53. 

43. (with 
change). 

VI. 29/1. 

Via. 

53. 

60/1. 

VIII. 1. 

Via. 

58. 

1. 

IX. 27. 

Via. 

54. 

22. 

IX. 34. 

Via. 

53. 

34. 

X. 1. 

Via. 

54. 

1. 

XV. 5. 

Via. 

53. 

66. 

XV. 9. 

Via. 

55. 

21. 

XVII. 4/1. 

Via. 

55. 

18/i. 
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BOOK II 


THE PHILOSOPHY OF VASISTHA 


PART I 

PRELIMINARIES 




CHAPTER I 


CONSCIOUSNESS OF SUFFERING 

It has been customary in India to point out at the 
commencement of a philosophical work the type of 
readers for whom it is intended. This is termed 

adhikara and is the first problem discussed at the 
beginning of almost all the Commentaries of the 
VedTinta-sutras. To raise this problem does not seem 
wholly unnecessary, though it may look so to the 

modern reader. It is quite evident that every book 

cannot be of interest or use to every person. The same 
book that is a source of pleasure and solace to one 
may be thrown away as trash by another. Who would, 
for example, take the trouble of reading through the 
works of Kant or Hegel, if he is not deeply interested 
in philosophy ? Men of devotional fervour find in the 
Bhagavata what others cannot imagine. Men of highly 
moral temperament will shun those sensational novels 
which are very eagerly perused by ordinary people. 

Who is the person, then, for whom the Yoga- 
vnsiqtha is meant ? What type of readers will find 
interest in it ? Who, in other words, is the fit recipient 
of the philosophy expounded in it ? Bhagavan Das, in 
his Prefatory Note to his recently published Mystic 
Experiences, writes about the Yoga-vnsi^tha : “ The saying 
about it among the Vedantins is, that it is a work of 
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siddhavostka, i.e., for a philosopher-yogin, who, having 
mastered the theory, is passing on to the practice of 
it; while the other well-known works, even the GitU, the 
Upani^ads and the Brahma-sutras, are works of the 
sadhanavastha, i.e., for those who are yet trying to 
master the theory.” Such, however, is not the view of 
the author of the work himself. He says: “ He has a 
right {adhikUrd) to study this work, who has become 
aware of his bondage, and longs to be free; and he 

who is no longer in utter ignorance (about the nature 
of the world and the Self), but has not yet attained 

the (full) knowledge.” (I, 2, 2.)^ This, in other words, 
means that the philosophy of Vasistha is meant for 
those on whom the reflective consciousness has dawn¬ 
ed and has revealed that dark aspect of life which is 
called bondage, evil, or suffering, in different systems of 
thought. 

The author of the Yoga-vUsi^tha has very nicely 
depicted the mentality of such people in the first 

Prakarana of the work, viz., the Vairusva-prakarapa . 
The character and reflections of Rama are eminently 
of this type. The questions put by Rama to his 

teacher are those of all such people. It will not, 
therefore, be out of place here to note how Rama felt, 
what he thought and to what extent he aspired to 
know the secret of escaping the sufferings of life. 
Rama, the ’ eldest of the young sons of Das'a-ratha, the 
ancient king of Ayodhya, begins to reflect on the prob¬ 
lems of life and discovers the reign of suffering, decay 
and death everywhere, like the Sztkya prince, Gautama, 
of later times. Finding every thing and every state of 

^ 3(5 fqgfK: I 
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existence unsatisfactory, he becomes indifferent, restless 
and morose. His mental unrest finds expression in his 
conduct; and his attendants, not understanding the 
reason for the change in his behaviour, become very 
anxious about him and report the matter to the king 
in the following manner: Your gracious Majesty! We 
are observing a serious change in the life of Rama 
these days. “ He has become unmindful of his daily 
duties, which he does, or does not, perform with a 
gloomy countenance, when repeatedly besought by us. 
(I, 10, 10.) He is averse to bath, worship, distribution 
of alms, and even to his meals, which he takes without 
relish, when often requested by us. (I, 10, 11.) He no 
more likes to be rocked in swings by young maidens 
of the harem. (I, 10, 12.) Ornaments, however pre¬ 
cious, please him no longer. (I, 10, 13.) He is not 
happy, even while sitting in fragrant bowers, with beauty 
dancing all around him. (I, 10, 14.) He becomes dis¬ 
pleased with, and looks with tearful eyes on, everything 
sweet, elegant and pleasing. (I, 10, 15.) He takes delight 
in lonely places, remote corners, forests and river-sides. 
(I, 10, 21.) He is becoming weaker, paler and more 
and more indifferent, as days pass on. (I, 10, 27.) 
Knowing nothing as to what we should do, we have 
approached you.” (I, 10, 41.) * 
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Having heard the above report, the king becomes 
very anxious and immediately sends for RSma, in the 
presence of Vasistha, his family-priest. The latter asks 
Rirma, why he looked so unhappy. Thinking that Vasistha 
might throw light on his difficulties, Rama gives expression 
to his p essimistic vi ews of life. He thinks, in the same 
way as Gautama (Buddha) and Schopenhauer have also 
thought, that there is reign of misery and suffering 
everywhere in the world, for sickness, sorrow and death 
are constant companions of all worldly creatures. “ What 
happiness can there be in this world, where every one 
is born to die ? (I, 12, 7.) Everything comes into existence 
only to pass away. There is no stability in our achieve¬ 
ments. (I, 12, 8.) How tantalizing are the pleasures of 
life. Prosperity is misery (in another form); pleasures 
are harbingers of pain; and life is meant only for 
death.” (VI6, 93, 73.)* All creatures are steeped in dark 
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ignorance. “ How deep is our ignorance! Although sold 
to none, we act as if we are bound and sold slaves. 
Knowing the vanity of the affairs of life, we continue 
to be whole-heartedly engaged in them like fools. 
(I, 12, 12.) Even knowing well that there cannot be 

real and lasting joy in our life, we foolishly stick to 
the hope of having it.” (I, 12, 13.)^ People spend their 
life in amassing wealth; but wealth is not a desirable 
thing. “ The accumulation of wealth does not make us 
happy, but miserable, on tho other hand. It hides within 
it the possibility of our ruin, like a poisonous creeper. 
(I, 13, 10.) It is very pleasant from a distance and so 
captivates our imagination. But in obtaining it one has 
to resort to undesirable means. It does not, when 
obtained, last long.” (I, 13, 22.)* Life is hopelessly 
unstable. ” It is evanescent as autumnal clouds, as the 
light of an oil-less lamp, and as the ripples on the 
surface of water. (I, 14, 6.) It is a worthless thing; it 
is meant for death only. There is nothing stable, good 
or desirable in it, although on the surface it appears to 
be stable and pleasant. (I, 14, 23.) It is being gradually 
eaten away by the rat of Time which is ceaselessly 
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busy with its work.” (I, 14, 16.)* Our mind finds no 

rest anywhere. “ Like a caged lion, it is always restless. 
(I, 16, 10.) It falls to objects as passionately as a 

bird to its prey, but it gets very soon disgusted with 
them, as a baby with his toys.” (I, 16, 22.)* There is 

no ultimate satisfaction of desire. ” Desire is as fickle 
as a monkey. It is never satisfied with the object 

which is already in hand, but jumps to other unattained 

ones. The more it is satisfied, the more intense it grows. 

(I, 17, 29.) Desi re is as (^ngerous as a venomous 
serpent, which, although very appealing to the toucl^ 
stings fatally, when even slightly touched. (I, 17, 17.) 

Of all the evils of the world, desire is the most painful. 
It yokes to trouble even the most guarded people. 

(I, 17, 32.) The fire of desire burns our hearts so in¬ 
tensely that even nectar will not give us relief.” 

(I, 17, 11.)^ 
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There is nothing good in the body, continues 
RSm5-candra. All stages of its growth, viz.^ boyhood, 
youth and old age, are characterized by defects peculiar 
to themselves. “ There is nothing desirable in the body. 
It is an abode of disease, a receptacle of all kinds of 
agonies and subject to wrinkles. (I, 18, 34.) What 

beauty can there be in the body which is made of 
flesh and blood and which is frail in its nature ? (I, 
18, 38.) Fie on them! who are intoxicated with the 

love of the world and put reliance on the stability 

of the body.” (I, 18, 52.)^ “ Childhood is characterized 
by weakness, cravings, incapability to speak, lack of 
knowledge, longings for unattainable things, fickleness of 
the mind and helplessness. (I, 19, 2.) What delight should 
we have in that undesirable portion of our life called youth, 
which comes like a flash of lightning, soon to be inevit¬ 
ably followed by the thunder-claps of the agonies of old 
age? (I, 20, 8.) Youth is pleasing only for a short time at 
its commencement, but it soon turns into an evil, like 
the company of a harlot. (I, 20, 13.) The mind, 
however wide, clear and pure it may be, gets polluted 
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in youth like a river in the rainy season.” (I, 20, 18.)* 
In youth man becomes fondly attached to the physical 
beauty of the other sex. But, “ what beauty is there 
in the body of a woman which is simply a doll of 
flesh, blood, bone, etc. ? (I, 21, 1.) Women appear charm¬ 
ing only for some time and only to an unreflective 
mind. In reality there is no beauty in their body; it 
is due to our ignorance. (I, 21, 8.) This false and illusory 
beauty binds a man as strongly as a spell binds a 
snake . . .” (I, 21, 21.)“ Bitterness of pain and suffer¬ 
ing is the consequence of all worldly and sensual 
enjoyments. “The. sensual enjoyments of life, which are 
flickering like the wings of a bee, are pleasant at their 
commencement only and turn bitter and unbearable at 
the end. I do not find any delight in them for fear 
of disease, decay and death.” (I, 21, 36.)“ Old age is 
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the worst, but an inevitable thing in life. “ The poor 
rat of youth is soon eaten away by the proud cat of 
old age, which takes delight in consuming the flesh of 
the body. (I, 22, 25.) Old age spares none. It overcomes 
even those heroes who never knew defeat in battle and 
catches hold of even those who may hide themselves 
in caves. (I, 22, 31.) It destroys the body as effectively 
as the falling snow destroys a lotus, as a gust of 
wind destroys an autumnal cloud. (I, 22, 2.) What is 
the good of living a life which is ever under the 
subjection of old age and death ? ” (I, 22, 38.)‘ Death 
reigns supreme everywhere. “ There is nothing in the 
world which death does not devour. (I, 23, 4.) Of what 
value is the body, the pleasures, the wealth and the 
kingdom we may have, when, early or late, death 
shall put an end to all? (I, 18, 37.) The cruel hand of 
death is sure to remove everything. It only allows 
creatures to ripe for its own use, as it were.” (I, 26, 6.)® 
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Everything is transitory. (I, 28, 1.) “ Childhood, youth, 

body and riches, all are unstable. They unceasingly 

pass from one condition to another, like the waves of 
the ocean. (I, 28, 10.) Life is as unstable as the flame 
of a lamp placed in open air and the splendour of all 

objects is as momentary as the flash of lightning. (I, 
28, 11.) We never find ourselves to be the same as in 
the previous moment. (I, 28, 32.) Our bodies change 
every moment; they quickly pass through the states of 
childhood, youth, old age and death. (I, 28, 37.) The 
mind also quickly changes from one state to another 
like an actor. It is now pleased, now annoyed, and 

now quiet. (I, 28, 38.) The Creator of the world seems 

to be like a playful child who quickly changes his toys, 
having soon become disgusted with them.” (I, 28, 39.)^ 
All things of the world have an undesirable aspect. 
We find that “ Life is fast fleeting; death is awfully 
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crael; youth is extremely evanescent! (I, 26, 9.) Every¬ 
thing is under the sway of death and decay; all re¬ 
lations are chains of bondage; enjoyments are our fatal 
diseases; and desires are tantalizing mirages. (I, 26, 10.) 

Our senses are our enemies. What is believed to be 
true is soon discovered to be otherwise. (I, 26, 11.) All 
beings are mixed with non-being. All thinking is egois¬ 
tic. (I, 26, 14.) All things come into existence only to 
disappear. Desires are chains that bind us to the world. 
All creatures are, as it v/ere, being carried away, but 
none knows where. (I, 26, 22.) All human beings are 

self-deluded to be entrapped into the snares of desires 
and thereby to be afflicted with the troubles of birth 
and death. (I, 26, 41.) The indiscriminate creatures of 
the world come and go away, leaving room for others 
like the old leaves of trees. (I, 27, 18.) Sons, wives, 

riches, etc., are considered to be the elixir of life, but 
none of them can be of any ultimate good to us. 

They are no better than the temporary soothing sensa¬ 
tions, during a prolonged swoon due to a doze of 
poison.” (I, 27, 13.)' All things are defective, transitory, 
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and so unsatisfactory. Man, on the other hand, aspires 
for perfection, perpetual joy and changelessness. He is 
therefore dissatisfied and hence miserable. “ What direc¬ 
tion”, says Rama, “is there, from which cries of suffering 
are not heard”? (I, 27, 31.)^ Rama found nothing good, 
beautiful or true in. this world. He feels life to be 
full of misery, pain and suffering. It is not the possibility 
of the physical pains alone that made him so unhappy, 
but also the more unbearable pains of unfulfilled desires 
and ambitions and of finding the world falling short of 
the ideal state of goodness, beauty and truth. “ I can ”, 
says he, “ bear to be sawed alive! But the pain accru¬ 
ing from worldly desires and ambitions, and from the 
ways of the world is utterly unbearable.” (I, 29, 17.)* 
Rama’s vision of life may be well compared with 
that of Schopenhauer who says: “ Everything in life 

shows that earthly happiness is destined to be frustrated 
and recognised as an illusion . . . Life presents itself 
as a continuous deception in small things as in great 
. . . The enchantment of distance shows us paradises 

which vanish like optical illusions, when we have allowed 
ourselves to be mocked by them. Life with its hourly, 
daily, weekly, yearly, little, great and greater misfortunes, 
with its deluded hopes and its accidents destroying all 
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our calculations, bears so distinctly the impression of 

something with which we must become disgusted, that 

it is hard to conceive how one has been able to mistake 
this and allow oneself to be persuaded that life is there 
in order to be thankfully enjoyed and that man exists 
in order to be happy. Rather that continual illusion 
and disillusion and also the nature of life throughout 
presents itself to us as intended and calculated to 

awaken the conviction that nothing at all is worth our 

striving, our efforts and struggles; that all good things 
are vanity, the world in all its ends bankrupt; and life 
a business which does not cover expenses.” {The 
World as Will atid Idea, Vol. Ill, 382f.) 

Having thus given vent to his pessimistic vision of 
life, which was based on his observation and reflection, 
Rama now enquires of Vasistha: “ Is there any better 
state of existence, which may be free from suffering, 
ignorance and grief and be full of unconditional good ? 
(I, 30, 11.) What is the most properly desirable end 
of life ? How should one live in this inconsistent world ? 
(I, 30, 20.) What is the spell by which the disease of 
worldliness—the source of all kinds of suffering—can be 
cured ? (I, 30, 24.) How can one attain unchanging and 
perpetual joy within oneself ? (I, 30, 25.) What is the 
method, what is the way, what is the science, and what 
is the art of saving this life from undesirable occurren¬ 
ces ? (I, 31, 6.) In what way should a man live in this 
world, so that he may not be bound in it ? (I, 30, 17.) 
How is it possible to enjoy this world, without, however, 
remaining in ignorance ? (I, 31, 8.) How are those who 
live in this world to be saved from the pains conse¬ 
quent upon likes and dislikes, prosperity and pleasures ? 
(I, 31, 12.) Let me know. Sir, the best possible segret 
of becoming free from the sufferings of life; whether it 
16 
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be by oneself engaging in the activities of life or with¬ 
drawing from them.” (I, 31, 17.)^ 

R3ma spoke thus from the very bottom of his 
heart. He felt his bondage very keenly and was ex¬ 
tremely eager to get rid of it and to be free from the 
sufferings of life. This is evident from his concluding 
sentences, which illustrate the degree of munmkquta 
(desire to be free) one must have, before one can be 
free. His inquisitiveness reminds us of that of the boy 
Naciketas in the Kathopaniqad. He says in the end: 
“ If there is no such secret in existence, or should there 
be one and nobody lets me know of it (I, 31, 20), or, 
if I myself do not acquire peaqe through my own 
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attempts, I will give up all other activities and will be¬ 
come free from the ego even. (I, 31, 21.) I will not eat, 
drink, or dress. (I, 31, 22.) I will not engage myself in 
any work. I will not desire anything else than giving 
up the body. (I, 31, 23.) Having given up everything, 
I will give up this body as well.’’. (I, 31, 26.)* 

Vasistha was glad to find in Rama a true disciple 
whose mind was ripe for receiving his philosophy. 
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CHAPTER II 


THE CAUSE AND REMEDY OF SUFFERING 

There cannot be any denying the fact that there is 
suffering in life. ' There is evil and there is misery in 

this world. Recognition of this fact is the first of the 

four noble truths of Buddhism. Vasistha, therefore, 
agrees with Rama that life, as it is lived by the ordinary 
man, is full of misery and troubles. The ' cause of 
suffering, he points out like the Buddha, is desire 
{vUsatm, ttsfiu, raga). “ The desire for worldly objects ”, 
says Vasistha with all the emphasis at his command, 
“ is the most dangerous enemy. It stings one like a 

venomous serpent; cuts like a sword; pierces like a 

lance; binds like a rope; burns like fire; blinds like a 
dark night; and grinds down its helpless victim like a 
heavy stone. It destroys his wisdom, upsets the balance 
of his mind, and throws him into the deep and dark 
well of infatuation. (II, 12, 14.) It causes him to suffer 
the pangs of hell.” (II, 12, 15.)‘ 
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But why do we at all desire worldly objects, when desire 
makes us miserable ? It is due to ignorance. We do not 
know the true nature of ourselves and the objects and 
of their relation to us and so we have a wrong attitude 
towards them. “ The worst of all evils is ignorance,. 
(VliT, 88, 27.) There is no end to the sufferings of the 
ignorant. (Vltr, 6, 35.) The river of the worldly life flows 
on account of the follies of the ignorant.” (VltJ, 6, 33.)‘ 
So the best and the only effective remedy of the 
sufferings of life is the removal of ignorance, which is 
the same as the attainment of wisdom {jnuna). “ The 
poison of worldly life, from which all troubles proceed, 
affects only the ignorant. Effort, therefore, should be 
made to root it out. (II, 11, 69.) Sorrows do not 

approach the wise man, who has come to know what 
ought to be known and has a right attitude towards 

all things. (II, 11, 41.) Wisdom is the only way to 

cross over the ocean of the world. Penances, offerings, 
pilgrimage, etc., are of no avail. (II, 10, 22.) The 
state of Nirv^pa, the Supreme Bliss, having attained 

which one no more experiences birth and death, is 
realized by wisdom alone.” (II, 10, 21.)* 
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Wisdom really consists in knowing and realizing the 
true nature of the Self, by knowing which correctly we 
shall know everything else. “ The knowledge of the Self 
is the real knowledge; all other kinds of knowledge are 
mere semblance of knowledge, as they do not attempt 
to find out the essence of reality which is the Self. 
(VI6, 21, 7.) One may rule over the whole worl4, yet 
he cannot attain peace unless he knows the Self, (IV, 
57, 34.) The root of all suffering is cut off by the 
vision of the Self. (V, 75, 46.) Ignorance of the Self 
is the source of all troubles, and the knowledge of It 
is that of undecaying bliss and peace.” (V, 5,=< 23.)^ 
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CHAPTER III 


EFFORT VERSUS DESTINY 

Self-knowledge, which has been pointed out as the 
ultimate remedy for all sufferings of life, cannot be 
acquired by one who does not make effort, but merely 
depends upon fate or destiny to bring about his desired 
object. A large number of people believe in the agency 
of fate as making them fortunate or miserable and 
shirk their own responsibility for their being so, with 
the result that they go from bad to worse in the scale 
of life. Such people can neither achieve any remarkable 
success in the world, nor can they attain wisdom. This 
belief in the agency of some other unknown thing than 
our own selves in moulding our career, is responsible 
for numberless failures in the world. Vasistha, therefore, 
very strongly repudiates this view, at the very beginning 
of his teachings to Rama. He is a staunch believer 
in the efficacy of effort and action in changing our 
condition. He thinks that every individual is wholly 
responsible for what he is. He believes in complete 
self-determination and the strength of every individual 
to overcome his miserable plight or to achieve anything 
he wants either in the realm 4)f the world or in the 
kingdom of heaven. Fate, for him, is not a reality 
other than the results of our own previous actions, 
which every person is bound to have, but is at the 
same time quite free and strong enough to modify by 
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his present efforts. The following is a systematically 

arranged summary of his views on the subject: 

“ There is no other way to bring about the end 

of all misery than one’s own effort {puru^a-yatnc^. 
(Ill, 6, 14.) There is hardly anything in existence 

which is not attainable through right and earnest effort. 
(Ill, 92, 8.) Everything is always and fully attainable 
by proper effort. (II, 4, 8.) • If any body aspires for 

anything and proceeds to attempt to achieve it, he shall 
have it, provided that he does not retrace his steps 
back on his way. (II, 4, 12.) It is through self-effort 
alone that Brhaspati has become the priest of the 

gods and S'ukra of the demons (II, 7, 7); Visnu has 

established his victory over the demons, has established 

order in the world, through his effort only and not by 
depending on anything like fate. (II, 7, 31.) In the 
world quite a number of persons have risen from a 

very low condition of misery and poverty to positions 
of fortune fit to be compared to that of Indra. (II, 5, 
27.) Through effort alone the wise always come out of 
dangerous situations, and not through the absurd belief 
in destiny. (II, 7, 18.) One gets only what he has 

striven for; nothing is ever achieved by sitting idly. 

(II, 7, 19.) Every one is his own friend or enemy; 

if one does not save himself, there is no other to save 
him. (VI6, 162, 18.) It is our own efforts that bring 

victory over our undesirable condition without fail. (Ill, 
92, 19.) One should, therefore, learn to be active along 
the right direction.” (Ill, 92, 28.)* 
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“ He is a great fool undoubtedly, who relies on 
fate, or believes that God will throw him capriciously 
in hell or heaven. (II, 6, 27.) He who believes, that 
there is some other agency, which is compelling him to 
think evil thoughts and to do undesirable acts, and so, 
gives up his own effort, which is so palpable, is a very 
wretched man, whose company should always be avoided. 
(II, 6, 29.) There is none among the brave, the suc¬ 
cessful, the learned and the wise, who ever waits for 
destiny. (II, 8, 17.) They who always depend on fate, 
lose all their merit, wealth and enjoyments. They are, 
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in fact, their own enemies. (II, 7, 3.) The fools who 
believe that everything is in the hands of destiny are 
utterly ruined.” (II, 5, 29.)‘ 

“ There does not exist anything like fate or destiny 
(II, 5, 18 and II, 8, 13). It is absolutely unreal. 
(II, 8, 11.) The hypothesis of fate is unwarranted, for 
everywhere we see that activity alone brings about results, 
and where activity is absent, as in the case of a 
corpse, no agency of fate is ever observed to produce 
anything. (II, 8, 8.) Fate does not do anything; it 

exists only in imagination. (II, 9, 3.) Fools alone 

imagine the existence of fate and are ruined by their 
imagination. (II, 8, 16.) Apart from being a consolatory 
contrivance, destiny has no reality of its own.” (II, 8, 15.)® 
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“ Destiny is nothing but what inevitably happens 
as the good or bad result of our efforts already out 
forth. (II, 9, 4.) _The ^attainm^t of the fruits of 

our labou rs is destined and so it is termed destiny. 
(II, 9, 5.) If anything is sure to happen as a result of 
one’s efforts, it is said to be destined. (II, 9, 6.) Actions 
previously done with will and determination and now 
ready to fructify are our destiny. (II, 9, 16.) Expressions, 
such as ‘ It shall be so ’ and ‘ It is thus determined,’ 
in cases where the resuffs of our efforts are com¬ 
pletely and surely predictable, have given rise to the 
conception of destiny. (II, 8, 2.) Ignorant people have, 
on the basis of such expressions, come to believe in 
the reality of fate as a self-subsisting entity, in the 

same way as one peiceives a snake in a rope where 
there is none, (II, 8, 3.) The real fact is that there 
is no other destiny than our own past efforts, fructifying 
now in good or bad results. (II, 6, 4.) Our (previous) 
actions alone constitute our destiny. (II, 6, 35.) As one 
endeavours, so he achieves,” (II, 6, 2.)^ Compare what 
Kingsland says of destiny: “ D^e^iny is simply the 

limitation imposed by an already exercised freedom of 
choJ.ee, or what is comnipnly., called, freg-will.” (Kings¬ 

land : Rational Mysticism, p. 353.) 
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This being the true meaning of destiny, “ It 
can . be overcome by our present efforts as easily as a , 

child by a grown up man._(II, 6, 4.) The efforts 

already made in some direction (now our destiny) and 
the efforts now being made in a contrary direction oppose 
each other like two contesting rams; and those which 
are stronger will surely vanquish the others. (II, 6, 10.) 
Just as the wrong acts of yesterday can be rectified to¬ 
day, so the present efforts can rectify the previous ones. 

(VI6, 157, 29.) It is the stronger of the two—the 
past and the present efforts—which subdue the result 
of the other. In either case, however, it is our own 

effort that succeeds. (II, 6, 18.) Further, it is quite 

evident, that of • the two—the past and the present 
—the present effort can be stronger and can succeed 
against the other, as a youth can defeat a child.” 
(II, 6, 19.)* For, the past has been what it is, but the 
future is still undetermined. 
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“ One should, therefore, set to overcome his un¬ 
desirable destiny by having recourse to greater effort 
with unflinching and strong determination. (II, 5, 9.) 
The idea, that our past acts prompt us to undesirable 
ends, should be suppressed and rooted out, for in no 
case can past actions have greater force than the 
present ones. (II, 5, 10.) Every one should exert one¬ 
self to the extent of completely eradicating the evil 
effects of one’s previous acts. (II, 5, 11.) There is 

hardly any doubt that the evils, which are the legacy 
of the past, can be absolutely destroyed by efforts in 
the living present.” (II, 5, 12.)^ 

One must also remember that all efforts are not 
productive of a particular result. There are some, which 
are most appropriate for the purpose and others, 
which are not so. It will be a mere waste of energy 
and its dissipation in wrong directions, if wrong efforts 
are made. One should, therefore, first know the scientific 
(Sztstrita) method of attaining the object of his desire, 
before he proceeds to make effort to attain it. “ Efforts 
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may be scientific (Snstrita) and unscientific (Uc-chostra). 
The former tend to bring about the desirable results, 
the latter, evil ones. (II, 5,' 4.) One should have re¬ 
course only to proper efforts.” (II, 6, 24.)‘ 
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CHAPTER IV 


PRELIMINARY REQUIREMENTS OF THE 
ASPIRANT AFTER SELF-KNOWLEDGE 

Self-knowledge —the remedy of all suffering, evil and 
bondage according to Vasistha—dawns upon that mind 
alone, which has been prepared for it. It requires a 
peculiar temperament and training, which have to be 
acquired and undergone before the vision of the Self 
dawns. Unless he is already prepared, intellectually and 
morally for it, the teaching of a teacher in the science 
of the Self falls flat on the pupil. “ The w'ords of a 
teacher settle down in one’s mind, only when it is calm 
and free from craving for objects of pleasure and w’hen 
attachment to the objects of senses is “given up. (Vltr, 
101, 10-11.) When the mind is purified by casting off 
the impurities of worldly desires, everything heard from 
the teacher is grasped very easily.” (Vltr, 101, 14.)^ 
Prof. Radha-krsnan likewise says: “To realise the 
supreme spirit a certain purifying of the mind is neces¬ 
sary {An Idealist View of Life, p. 334.) “ Unless the 

mind is set free and casts away all desire and anxiety, 
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all interest and regret, it cannot enter the world of 
pure being and reveal it.” {Ibid., p. 157.) In the Yoga- 
vusi^tha, however, we do not find any elaborate scheme 
of preliminary requirements, such as, in later times, we 
find in the school of S'amkara, under the name of the 
sudhana-catuqtaya (the four requirements)—(i) Viveka 
(discrimination), (ii) Vaimgya (disinterestedness), (iii) the 
Six attainments, namely, Sama (quietness of mind), 
Dama (control over the senses), TitiksU (power of bearing 
the extremes of heat and cold, etc.), Uparati (being 
above the temptation for the enjoyment of worldly 
objects), S'raddhu (faith in the instructor and the Scrip¬ 
ture), and Samadhuna, and (iv) MumuksU (strong desire 
to attain liberation)—but there is only a statement 
of four preliminary qualities required by one who wants 
to be free. The author calls them ” the four gate¬ 
keepers of Liberation {mokqa-dvnra-pTilnh) ” or “ the four 
methods of proceeding to attain liberation ”. They are 
not all compulsory, as the above-mentioned requirements 
of S'ariikara’s s<fiiool, but optional, for it is said that, if 
any one of them is well-acquired, the other three will follow. 
Thus we find: “ There are four methods of crossing 
over the ocean of worldly existence, namely. Tranquillity 
{sFanta), Contentment {samto§a), Company of the good 
or the wise (sadhu-sanga), and Thinking {vicard). (II, 
16, 18.) They are so related to one another that, if 
one of them is fully acquired, others will inevitably 
accompany it. One should, therefore, make effort in 
acquiring any one of them thoroughly.” (II, 16, 22.)^ 
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A detailed description of each one of them is given 
as follows: 

I. Tranquillity: 

“ Truth dawns by itself upon the mind of the 
tranquil, who are equally good and friendly to all beings. 
(II, 13, 60.) Tranquillity is the most desirable state of 
existence; through it one attains the summum bonum 
of life; it is the harbinger of beatitude and peace. 

(II, 13, 52.) He is said to be tranquil, who is impartial 

to all creatures, who neither desires nor denounces any 

object and remains a master of his senses (II, 13, 73); 

whose mind is unruffled even in the midst of death, 
festivities or war (II, 13, 75); and who is not cast 
down even during unending troubles and ravages of 

time.” (II, 13, 79.)' 

” Such a person will always and everywhere be happy. 
(II, 13. 6.) Even the riches of all the three worlds 

and the prosperity of an extensive empire cannot make 
a man so happy as the possession of tranquillity. 

(II, 13, 57.) Even ghosts, cannibals, demons, enemies, 
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tigers, serpents, etc., cannot harm a man of tranquillity.” 
(II, 13, 66.)* 

II. Contentment: 

“ Wisdom never dawns upon the mind, which is 
under the control and at the mercy of desires and 
expectations and is destitute of contentment. (II, 15, 9.) 
All kinds of prosperity wait upon the contented man. 
(II, 15, 16.) He is said to be contented, who is not 
desirous of what he has not got, is quite unaffected 
by what he has got, and never experiences elation or 
dejection.” (II, 15, 6.)® 

III. The Company of the Wise (literally, the good): 

“ The company of the wise removes the darkness of 
the heart; leads one to the right way, and causes the 
sun of wisdom to shine in one’s mind. (II, 16, 9.) 
He who bathes in the cool and holy Ganges of the 
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company of the wise, does not stand in need of 
penances, pilgrimage, charity or sacrifices.” (II, 16, 10.)‘ 

IV. Thinking: 

“Truth cannot be known without thinking. (II, 14, 
52.) Thinking leads us to the attainment of peace. 
(II, 14, 53.) Thinking consists in logical investigation 
into the problems: ‘ What am I ? ’ and ‘ How has this 
world-evil come into existence?’” (II, 14, 50.)* 
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PART 11 


METAPHYSICS 




CHAPTER I 


THE SOURCE OF I^NOWLEDGE AND THE 
METHOD OF IMPARTING IT 

Knowledge, particularly Self-knowledge, which is the 
essence and foundation of all knowledge, has, as we 
have already seen, been said to be the ultimate cure 
of all evils and sufferings of life. But what is the 
source of knowledge ? The problem of the source of 
knowledge—the ‘ PramUpa '—has been a very interest¬ 
ing problem in Indian philosophy. Various schools 
of Indian Thought have offered different views with 
regard to the source of knowledge. The Carvakas, for 
example, have held that Sense-perception is the only 
source of valid knowledge. The Buddhists believe that 
Sense-perception alone does not suffice, but Inference 
also is required. According to the Samkhya vievv. 
Perception, Inference and the Scripture are the three 
sources of our knowledge. The Naiyayikas hold that 
Comparison {Upavmna) must also be admitted as one 
of the sources of knowledge, in addition to the three 
already mentioned. The Prabhakara school of Mimarhsa 
adds one more, namely. Presumption {Arthnpatti) to the 
list of the Naiyayikas, and the Bhatta school of 
Mimaihsa makes them six by adding Non-apprehension 
{Anupalahdhi) to the other five. The followers of S'aih- 
kara have accepted all the six—Perception iPratyak^a)^ 
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Inference {AnumJlnd), the Scripture {Sabda), Comparison 
{UPantana), Presumption {Arthapattt), and Non-appre¬ 
hension {Anupalabdht) —as the proper sources of our 
knowledge. They, as also other Vedantins, however, 
believe that the Scripture (the Srutt) is the only and 
the ultimate source of the knowledge of the Ulti¬ 
mate Reality (the Brahman). The number of Pra- 
mutuis went on increasing until it reached ten, by the 
addition of Tradition {Aitihya), Inclusion {SaM}hava), 
Gesture {Ce§fd) and Elimination {Parisfeqa), as sources 
of knowledge. 

Unfortunately, we do not find in the Yoga-vusi^tha 
any criticism of any one of the above-mentioned views. 
But we find Vasistha very emphatically asserting that 
Direct Cognition {Pratyakqa or Anubhava) is the only 
and the ultimate source of all our knowledge, be it of 
an external object, the Self or God. Experience is the 
final test of all our knowledge or beliefs. He does 
not believe in any other pramUrta as the source of 
new knowledge. “ There is no other pramUrM of what 
is said here than Pratyakqa. (Ill, 42, 15.) There is 
only one source of knowledge, viz., Pratyak§a, which is 
the ground and source of all other Pram^pas, as the 
ocean is the ultimate source of all waters.” (II, 19, 16.) ^ 
Bergson says, “ An absolute can only be given in an 
intuition ’’ (Bergson: Introduction to Metaphysics, p. 6), 
and “ Philosophy consists in placing oneself within the 
object itself by an effort of intuition.” {Ibid., p. 37.) 
So we read in the Y oga-vasistha : “He alone knows 
the Absolute Reality who knows it by direct intuition, 
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placing and merging himself in it; others only repeat 
the words of the Scriptures. (VI&, 52, 29.) * Vasistha 
does not think, as the Naiyayikas do, that God’s 
existence and attributes can be known through Inference, 
or as the Vedantins think that the Scripture alone 
gives us the knowledge of God, or that God can be 
known by any other means than one’s own vision of Him. 
He says positively: “ Inference and the Scriptures can¬ 
not show us God (Parames'vara). He is always and fully 
revealed only in our intuUion of Him. (V, 73, 15.) 
No teacher or Scripture can ever show us God. He 
is seen by one as one’s own Self, through one’s own 
developed and purified intuition.” (Via, 118, 4.)® If 
the Self or anything else is not directly known, it can 
never be made known by any description of it, given 
by the Scriptures or anybody else. “ The taste of sugar 
can never be made known to one who has not himself 
tasted it. In the same manner, the nature of the 
Self cannot be known without direct intuition of ii.” 
(V, 64, 53.)* We find Rablndra-nath Tagore saying the 
same thing, “ The vision of the Supreme One in our 
soul is a direct and immediate intuition, not based on 
any ratiocination or demonstration at all.” (Tagore: 
Sudhana, p. 36.) Compare also what a modern Western 
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author writes: “ The deepest secrets of Nature, the great 
structural facts of the Universe, are not matters of 
physics and chemistry, nor can they be ever demon¬ 
strated to the intellect like a proposition of Euclid. 
They are living facts, fatefully connected with the life 
of each individual, and only to be discovered and de¬ 
monstrated within the individual, by and for himself. 
They are matters to be experienced rather than demon¬ 
strated ; not by an intellectual apprehension of truth 
merely, but by a living and vital contact therewith.” 
(Kingsland: Rational Mysticism^ p. 64.) 

According to Vasistha thus, Pratyakqa is the ulti¬ 
mate and the only source of knowledge. But by 
Pratyakqa Vasistha does not mean merely sense-percep¬ 
tion like the Carvakas. It is described by him as 
“ the essence {sUra) and supervisor (adhyaksa) of all 
the senses; feeling (vedana) ; experience {anubhuti ); 
awareness {pratipatti) ; and consciousness {samvid). It is 
the Jiva—the living principle; it is the person {pumUn ); 
it is that which is named as “ I ”. Its modifications 
arise as the objects and are called things {padurthas)." 
(II, 19, 17-19.) ‘ There is hardly any one word in 
English which can express the idea. Intuition probably 
may be a better term than any other, although it 
too fails to bring out the full meaning of VasisAa’s 
“ Pratyakqa ”. 
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This being the case with all our knowledge, it is 
really impossible to impart to a person any knowledge 
of anything of which he has had ho direct experience. 
Who can, for example, make any body understand 
what a toothache is, if the latter has never experienced 
toothache himself ? But, if it were absolutely impos¬ 
sible, our knowledge would not advance, and we would 
never have become conscious of the many aspects of our 
experience, of which we are reminded by those who 
have already become awan- of them. Vasistha, therefore, 
thinks that a partial knowledge or hint of things not 
already known, can be given through similes {df^tunta) 
and analogies {vpainzina), for the similarity thus pointed 
out helps one in cognizing directly the thing suggested. 
“ No one ”, says Vasistha, “ can be made acquainted 
with an object of which he never had the direct vision, 
except through some similar example {dx^tnnta). (II, 18, 
51.) A familiar similar example can help one to a 
certain extent to imagine the nature of an object never 
directly known before.” (II, 18, 50.)* “ It (Intuition) is 

expressed and transmuted ” says Prof. Radha-krsnan, 
“ not by means' of precise scientific statements, but by 
myth and image, literature and art ”, {An Idealist View 
of Life, p. 144.) 

It is also to be remembered that only some 
aspects, and not all, of the similar or analogical instan¬ 
ces are to be taken into consideration. “ As no similar 
example can be an identical substitute of that which is ex¬ 
emplified (II, 18, 66), the similarity between the analogical 
instance and the real thing should be understood only 
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partially, and not wholly.” (II, 18, 64.)^ Similes and 
metaphors, it must never be forgotten, are not meant in 
the Yoga-vUsiqtha to prove anything, but to illustrate. 

The philosophy of Vasistha, expounded in the follow¬ 
ing pages, is thus not the result of discursive thought 
moving along Inferential lines like the NySya system, 
nor is it based on the speculations of the S'ruti, or the 
interpretation of its evidence like the VedSnta system of 
philosophy. For Vasistha does not believe in the ulti¬ 
mate authority of the Scripture, nor does he seem to 
think that Inference leads to anything new. Inference, 
he appears to think, always presupposes a generalization 
on the basis of previous experience, and therefore does 
not go beyond it. The statements of the Upanisads 
are likewise based on the direct experience of the ancient 
sages. The philosophy of Vasistha is a vision of life as 
it is and as it can be. He is a sage who directly 
knows all sides of life, actual and possible, and gives 
us what he sees, with the help of illustrations and 
similes, in a language which is partly philosophical and 
partly poetical. What has really advanced human 
knowledge is not logic or argumentation so much as 
vision. If a philosopher lacks in the vision of reality, he 
is not worth the name. Kingsland has rightly observed; 
” What has been accepted of the great philosophers, has 
not been so much their method as some mystic vision 
of Truth, intuitively grasped, even though inadequately 
proved.” (Kingsland: Rational Mysticism^ p. 139.) 
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IDEALISM (KALPANA-VXDA) 

The chief and the most important aspect of the philo¬ 
sophy of Vasistha is his Idealism which may better be 
called “ Imaginism ” in the language of Fawcett. It is 
really the keystone of the entire structure of his philo¬ 
sophy—the basic principle from which everything else 
will follow. For him, it is the key which unlocks all 
the enigmas of life and the explanation of all the 
riddles of existence. We shall, therefore, begin the study 
of the philosophy of Vasistha with that of his Idealism. 

The philosophical system of Vasistha, as we have 
already noted, is an interpretation of or investigation 
into the nature of experience. Let us, therefore, find out 
how Vasistha has understood experience as a whole. 
The first revelation of experience, no doubt, is a multi¬ 
plicity of individuals and things of which the world is 
full. Our reflective consciousness, however, reduces this 
plurality of the experienced world to a duality of the 
subject (the knower) and the object all things that 

are known). Vasistha further asks: Is the duality of 
subject and object ultimate ? Are the knower and the 
known ultimately two separate things having no identity 
or common reality in and behind them ? Is the subject ab¬ 
solutely distinct in nature from the object ? Green raises 
the same problem and comes to a Spiritual Monism 
in his Prolegomena to Ethics, Prof. RsBhS-ki^nan 
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raises the same problem in his Indian Philosophy 
while reviewing the Pluralism of Jainism and answers 
thus: “ The dualism of mind and external world, what- 
ever truth it may have at the psychological level, is 
overcome, when we rise to the standpoint of logic as 
theory of knowledge. If the two, subject and object, 
the individual mind and the independent reality, are 
separate, then there can be no knowledge at all. Either 
knowledge is arbitrary and groundless, or the dualism is 
wrong. Subject and object are not separate existences, 
held together by an external bond. They are a unity 
in duality, a duality in unity . . . The distinction of 

subject and object is not a relation between two in¬ 
dependent entities, but a distinction made by knowledge 
within its own field.” (Radha-krspan: Indian Philo¬ 
sophy, Vol. I, p. 306.) At another place he says: 
“ Thought is able to reveal reality, because they are 
one in essence ”. {An Idealist View of Life, p. 138.) 
Also “ knowledge presupposes a unity between sub¬ 
ject and object; without this basis knowledge is im¬ 
possible . , . The interpretability of nature is a proof 
positive of the kinship of object with the subject, nature 
with mind.” (Radha-krshnan: The Reign of Religion in 
Contemporary Philosophy, p. 431.) This is very much 
similar to what Vasistha thought long ago. “ The sub¬ 
ject cannot be aware of the object unless they are 
related. And there cannot exist any relation between 
Itwo heterogeneous things. (Ill, 121, 37.) Relation im¬ 

plies identity, for it cannot be possible between ' two 
utterly different objects. (Ill, 121, 42.) Only those things 
which are homogeneous in their nature can come in 
contact with each other. The cognition of the object 
by the subject, therefore, establishes their substantial 
identity. *(VI6, 25, 14.) If they were utterly different 
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from each other, knowledge would not have been possi¬ 
ble ; the subject would ever remain unaware of the 
object as a stone of the taste of sugar.” (VI6, 38, 9.) * 
Some sort of unity is, therefore, to be postulated as 
existing in and behind both the subject and the object. 
“ There is a unity in and behind the subject, object and 
their relation, which in its nature is beyond the three, 
yet which exists in them. (HI, 121, 53.)* Bradley also 
seems to think like Vasistha when he writes: “A rela¬ 
tion between A and B implies really a substantial 
foundation within them.” (Bradley: Appearance and Re¬ 
ality, p. 22.) And “ Relations are unmeaning except 
within and on the basis of a substantial whole.” {Ibid, 
p. 142). Aliotta similary says: “ We cannot possibly 

understand how that which is absolutely outside consci¬ 
ousness can stand in any sort of relation to feeling and 
imagination, the most intimate and subjective functions 
of the mind of man.” (Aliotta: The Idealistic Reaction 
Against Science, p. 17.) 

But can we have any positive conception of this 
all-embracing reality which is postulated as an epistemo¬ 
logical necessity ? Vasistha characterizes it as “ Bodha- 
matrata” (VI6, 25, 13), “ Cin-matram ” (VI6, 38, 8), 

“ Cid-atmaka ” (VI6, 39, 9), etc., which may be rendered 
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in English by the word “ Consciousness,” when we take 
it to mean pure consciousness apart from all differentia¬ 
tions. It is very much similar to the “ Tathata ” of 
As'va-ghosa, “ VijfiS'na-matrata ” of Vasu-bandhu, and the 
“ Supra-Consciousness ” of Bergson. It is the essence, 
the substance, or the reality behind all objects and sub¬ 
jects. “ There is no object in which Consciousness is 
not immanent as its essence, in the same way as there 
cannot be an earthenware in which clay is not present. 
{VI&, 25, 17.) As waves are the manifested forms of 
water, so are all things of the world manifestations of 
Consciousness.” (VIcr, 101, 54.)‘ The Ultimate Reality 
has also been called by the names of Brahman and 
Atman in the Yoga-vnsi^tha as in the Upani^ads. Prof. 
Radha-krsnan has put what Vasistha really means thus: 
“ Before any question of knowledge arises, this One 
Self must be presupposed as the ultimate and final fact 
within which fall all distinctions of subject and object.” 
(Radha-krsnan: Indian Philosophy^ Vol. I, p. 306.) 

Having thus found out the ultimate unity of sub¬ 
stance in Pure Consciousness, Vasistha now turns his 
attention back towards the multiplicity of experience, and 
revises his conception of objects. If Consciousness is to 
be presupposed as the essence, the substance, the reality 
behind all things of our experience, are they not but 
modifications or forms of Consciousness ? But so are 
our mental states or thoughts. Yet we find a great 
deal of difference between things and thoughts. Vasistha, 
however, like many other idealistic thinkers of the East 
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and the West, points out that this apparent distinction 
between thoughts and things is obliterated, when we take 
into consideration another aspect of our experience, 
namely, dream, which should not be neglected when we 
want to know the truth of the experience as a whole. 
“ There is nothing present to perception ”, says Fawcett, 
“ which could not be duplicated exactly in a merely 
dreaming experience " (Fawcett: The World as Imagina¬ 
tion, Chap. Til), and “ There is nothing present in any 
domain which you perceive normally, which could not be 
duplicated in a merely solipsistic dream ”. (Fawcett: 
The World as Imagination, p. 144.) And yet we know 
that all the subjects, objects, time, space, etc., of the 
dream-experience are nothing but thoughts, ideas, or 
images of the sleeping person. What reason can there 
be, then, against the supposition and belief, that the 
objects of the waking experience are of the same stuff 
as dreams are made of ? “ There is no call to suppose ”, 
Fawcett observes, “ that anything, save imagination, forms 
the ‘ essence ’ of the appearances that float before sense ”. 
{Ibid, p. 144.) For, as Vasistha thinks, there is hardly 
any difference between the two, the waking and the 

dream experiences. “ The experience of the waking state 
is thoroughly similar to that of a dream. There is hardly 
any difference between the two, except that the one 

seems to be more stable than the other. (IV, 19, 11.) 
That we call a dream, which is experienced for a short 
time and in a different context from that of the waking 
state. But as long as the experience lasts, it is believed 
to be a waking state. (IV, 19, 10.) Moreover, the wak¬ 
ing state can also be experienced as a dream, if the 

feeling of its being so is strengthened; so a dream, 
on the other hand, appears a waking experience, when 
this feeling is very strong. (IV, 19, 13.) From the 
- Th 
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standpoint of the Ultimate Reality, there is no difference 
whatsoever between the waking and the dream-objects. 
(VI6, 161, 24.) The waking man may not apprehend 
his waking state to be like a dream, as long as he is 
living, but he will realize it to be so, when he experi¬ 
ences another world after death.” (VI6, 161, 25.)* 
Schiller similarly writes: “ No fundamental difference in 
character between the two can be established.” (Schiller: 
Studies in Humanism, p. 473.) “ While it lasts . . . 
a dream has all the characteristics of reality. So with 
our present life: it seems real and rational, because we 
are yet asleep, because the eyes of the soul are not 
yet opened to pierce the veil of illusion ... It 
(dream) is real, while it lasts, so is our world . . . 
When we awake, both cease to be true . . . And 
both, moreover, may be seen through by reflection, just 
as we are sometimes so struck by the monstrous incon¬ 
gruity of our dreams, that, even as we dream, we are 
conscious that we dream, so philosophy arouses us to a 
consciousness that the phenomenal is not the real.” 
(Schiller: Riddle of the Sphinx, p. 281.) 

A similar argument is advanced in the cause of 
idealism in Viveka-cudH-map^i, a poetical work attributed 
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to S'aihkaracarya: “ In dream, when there is no actual 
contact with the external world, the mind alone creates 
the whole universe consisting of. the enjoyer {bJwktu), 
etc. The waking state is similar to dream; there is no 
difference. Therefore, all this phenomenal universe is the 
projection of the mind. Moreover, in dreamless sleep, 
when the mind is reduced to its causal (karana) state, 
there exists nothing, as is evident from the experience 
of all. Hence the world-experience is simply the creation 
of one’s mind and has no objective reality.” {Viveka- 
cudu-mani, 170-171.)* Gauda-pada similarly says: “Those 
objects that are in the subtle condition within, as well 
as those that are manifest without in the gross condition, 
are all mere imagination, the difference being only in the 
means of cognition”. {Mandukya-Kurikus, IT, 15.)® 

So Vasistha thinks that things in reality are thoughts, 
ideas or images. “ The whole world is merely ideal 
{kalpanu-mcltrafti). (VI6, 210, 11.) It does not exist except 

in thought. (Ill, 40, 57.) It arises and exists in the 
mind. (IV, 4, 11.) All the three worlds are constructed 
by thought alone, (IV, 11, 23.) The whole universe is 
the expansion of the mind. (IV, 47, 48.) It is a huge 
dream arisen within the mind. (IV, 18, 47.) Nothing of 
the world—sky, mountains, ocean, earth, etc.,—is outside 
the mind. (V, 48, 49.) The objectivity, its perception and 
idea, with their essence, duration and movement, are all 
created and destroyed by the mind. (V, 48, 52.) It is 
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imagination alone that has assumed the forms of time, 
space and movement. (Ill, 56, 37.) The heavens, the 
earth, the atmosphere, the space, the mountains, the 
rivers and the directions (of space),—all are portions of the 
mind, as it were, appearing to be existing outside. (V, 
56, 35.) Just as the dream-world is entirely made of 
one’s ideas, so also is the case with the world of 
waking experience. (Ill, 101, 35.) As the world of 
fancy is created by the mind within itself (III, 44, 20), 
so is this universe imagined by the mind. (Ill, 44, 21.) 
All the various things of the world are forms of thought, 
in the same way as currents, waves, foam and particles 
are forms of water.” (Ill, 110, 48.)^ 
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Such an idealism is as old in India as the Upani- 
^ads. We read, for example, in the Aitareya Upani^ad 
(III, 3): “ This god, BrahmS, and this god, Indra, . . . 
these five great elements, . . . creatures born of the 
egg, from the womb, and from respiration, sprouting 
plants, horses, cows, men, elephants, whatsoever breathes, 
whether moving or flying and, in addition, whatsoever is 
immovable—all this is led by the Intellect and is sup¬ 
ported on the intellect. The world is led by the In¬ 
tellect. Intellect is the support. Intellect is the final 
reality.”^ According to the Maha-yana Buddhism also the 
whole objective world is ideal (vijnnna-maya). “ There is 
no such thing as an objective world,. which is really an 
illusive manifestation of the mind, called Alaya-vijfiana.” 
(Suzuki: Outlines of Mahu-yUna Buddhism^ p. 69.) “ The 
objective world in reality does not exist ”, according to 
the Maha-yana Buddhism, “ but by dint of subjective 
illusion that is created by ignorance, we project all these 
‘ germs ’ in the Alaya-vijfiana to the outside world, and 
imagine that they are there really as they are ”. {Ihid, 
p. 67.) “ Independent of that which perceives (f.e., the 

ego or subject) ”, says As'va-ghosa, ” there is no surround¬ 
ing world (or the object) ”. (Suzuki: Awakening of Faith, 
p. 72.) Bhartr-hari has also held a similar view in his 
Vukya-padiya, where he says: “ The heavens, the earth, 
the sun, the oceans, the rivers and the directions—all are 
portions of the mind existing outside.” (Ill, 7, 41.) * 
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The same kind of Idealism is advocated by Sures'vara- 
carya in his Mztnasoll^sa (I, 18): “ As in dream, so 

in the waking state, is the world the construction of the 
mind ”, and “ Down from Brahma to the lowest being, 
all (creatures) are the display of imagination, as in a 
dream (I, 28.) ^ The same view is, in much later 
times, held by Prakas'ananda in his VedUnta-muktUvali : 
“ As the world of dreams, which is really nothing but 
cognition {vij^na-mUtratn), appears in consciousness under 
diverse forms of cognition and cognized objects, so too 
the world of waking consciousness of things animate and 
inanimate (is nothing apart from the Brahman) {MuktUvall 
XIX). In the Self alone all the world, whose esse is 
percipi {drsU-mZttram) takes its rise, and persists, and 
perishes over and over again.” {Ibid, XXII.)* Berkeley 
holds a similar view when he says: “ All the choir of 
heaven and the furniture of the earth, in a word, all 
those bodies which compose the mighty frame of the 
world, have not any substance without a mind; that 
their being is to be perceived or known; that conse¬ 
quently so long as they are not actually perceived by 
me, or do not exist in my mind, or that of any other 
created spirit, they must either have no existence at all, 
or subsist in the mind of some Eternal Spirit: it being 
perfectly unintelligible and involving all the absurdity of 
abstraction to attribute any single part of them an 
existence independent of a Spirit.” (Frazer: Selections 
from Berkeley, p. 36.) Sir James Jeans adds, after 
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quoting this passage in his The Mysterious Universe^ 

“ Modern Science seems to me to lead, by a very differ¬ 
ent road, to not altogether a .different conclusion.” 
Cambridge, 1931, p. 137.) 

The author of the Yoga-vcisistha is not satisfied 
with a mere general statement of his idealism. He takes 
up Time, Space, Things, Stability, Physicality, Regula¬ 
rity, etc., of the world one by one and shows with the 
help of illustrations and stories how every one of these 
conceptions is ideal, depending wholly upon the mind to 
which alone it is real, and relative in every case to 

thought. None of these things, according to him has 
any reality of its own apart from the mind in which 
it exists and by which it is conceived and imagined. 
Here we shall put in brief what he has said on each 
of these conceptions: 

Space : “ The idea of space originates where a 

monad is manifested. (VI6, 73, 19.) It is relative to 
the activity of the mind, as it is observed that even a 
little space, say of the size of a cow’s foot-print, can 
give us the impression of an extent of several miles 
during the play of imagination, dream and mental 

flight.” (Ill, 103, 13.) ’ In a small head, it may be 
added, to explain the meaning of Vasistha, an infinite 
world of dreams with its immeasurable extension, can be 
experienced and is actually experienced by all of us. It 
may be further pointed out, in support of Vasistha’s 
contention, that a vista of 'miles may be represented by 
an expert artist on a small piece of canvas, so that 
if a man would make an effort to suppress the usual 
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idea of extension and would look at the painting in¬ 
tently, he will perceive the scene actually extending to 
miles. However minute the pictures bn a paper may 
be, we always feel them to be like their originals, so 
long as the mutual proportion of their content is alright. 
This is probably the case in dreams. Vasistha, therefore, 
holds: “ The extension of space is nothing real in itself ” 
(III, 44, 19) ‘ apart from a mind. 

Time : “ The reality of time also consists in imagi¬ 
nation. (V, 49, 14.) As there is no real extension of 
space, so there is no duration of time ” (III, 20, 28), 
apart from the activity of the mind. “ If within a 
moment one could imagine the whole cycle of the 
world’s existence, the moment would actually be experi¬ 
enced as a full world-cycle {kaipa ); and vice versa, a 
whole cycle can be experienced as a moment through 
imagination.” (Ill, 60, 20-21.) That the duration of 
time is relative to the mind is evident from the fact 
that “ One night of a tormented creature passes as an 
age, whereas it is experienced as a moment in the 
merriment of the happy. And, in a moment a dream 
extending to ages can be experienced, and, vice versa, 
countless years are passed as a moment’s dream. (Ill, 
60, 22.) The same period of one day is experienced 
as long as a year by those who suffer from separation 
from their beloved. (Ill, 20, 51.) There is no experi¬ 
ence of time in the case of those who can stop the 
activity of their mind in meditation. (Ill, 60, 26.) 
They will feel the passing of ages as the twinkling of 
an eye. (Ill, 20, 50.) The ages of the evolution and 
involution of the cosmos are a moment for some beings, 
the twinkling of an eye for others, and a kaipo- (cycle) 
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for others. (Ill, 40, 30.) The whole life-time of a 
Manu is only a moment for Brahm3, and the life of 
Brahms is said to be only a day for Vispu, (III, 60, 
25); the life-time of Vis^m, again, is said to be a day 
for STiva.” (Ill, 60, 26.)» 

It is interesting to note that the ideality and rela¬ 
tivity of time and space, on which the author of the 
Yoga-vJlsiqtha is very emphatic throughout, are being 
accepted by modern thinkers in science and philosophy. 
“ Einstein ”, says Eddington “ has now shown that in 
physics, time and space are purely relative to the ob¬ 
server, and the physical space is now recognized as some¬ 
thing definitely dependent upon the limitation of our 
sense-perceptions of matter. Mathematically many differ¬ 
ent kinds of space are conceivable.” (Eddington: Space, 
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Time and Gravitation, p. 43.) Kingsland says: “ The 
apparently extended events of a life time can in 
dream-consciousness take place in a ‘ time ’ which in 
waking consciousness is represented by a fraction of a 
second. In the consciousness of a drowning man the 
same thing is experienced. In mystical consciousness it 
is even more pronounced.” (Kingsland: Rational Mysti¬ 
cism, p. 342.) “ We have every reason ”, says the great 

psychologist, James, “ to think that creatures may pos¬ 
sibly differ enormously in the amount of duration which 
they intuitively feel.” (James: Principles of Psychology, 
Vol. I, p. 639.) Madame Blavatsky also observes: 
“ Time is only an illusion produced by the succession 
of our states of consciousness, as we travel through 
the Eternal Duration and it does not exist where no 
consciousness exists in which the illusion can be pro¬ 
duced.” {The Secret Doctrine, Vol. I, p, 69.) Compare 
also what BhagavSn Das says on the problem: “ As 
this succession of events, i.e., experiences, identifications 
and separations, slackens or quickens or ceases (com¬ 
paratively and apparently), so the standard of time 
changes; it appears to be long or short, or even 
disappears altogether, as in the case of sound slumber 
. . . to the individual and limited consciousness . . . 

The same is the case with the standard of time with 
reference to the waking consciousness . . . the quick 

or slow passing of time is something subjective, and 
the real significance of the length or shortness of time 
is also subjective; being only the feel of such a length 
or shortness.” (BhagavSn Das: Science of Peace, Second 
Edn., pp. 236-237.) 

Things : “ That which is experienced is a thing. 
(VI6, 73, 20.) It is consciousness that appears as an 
object. (Ill, 44, 18.) The reality of things consists in 
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their being thought. They are nothing but a product 
of prolonged imagination. (Ill, 26, 52.) All things of 
the world are made of the same, stuff as the earth, 
cities, etc., appearing in a dream are. Their effectiveness 
to some purpose is also of the same nature as that of 
the forms (woman) of a dream. (Ill, 26, 48.) They are 
as much our own ideas, and nothing beyond them, as 
the objects seen by a deranged mind, where others see 
nothing (III, 26, 49); as the ghost-visions of boys; or 
as the perception of ghosts, forests, trees, etc., in empty 
space by the panic-stricken, the intoxicated, the half- 
sleepy, and the sea-sick boat-passengers.” (Ill, 26, 51.) ‘ 
Fawcett also says similarly: “ Perceived Nature is a 
‘ stuff ’ such as dreams and private imagined worlds are 
made of.” (Fawcett: The World as Imagination, p. 131.) 
“ Substance ” according to Prof. Eddington “ is a fancy 
projected by the mind into the external world ”. {The 
Nature of the Physical World, p. 318.) 

Regularity (Niyati) : “ There is no meaning in regu¬ 
larity or irregularity in dream-consciousness (VI6, 148, 
20); everything that is experienced in a dream is taken 
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to be in regular order.” (VI6, 148, 21.) * So is the 
case with the world of waking experience. Vasistha 
seems to' think, like Hume, that there is no absolute 
necessity in the course of nature. 

Stability (sthirata): So also is the case with the 
stability of our waking experience. The world seems to 
be a stable world existing in its own reality, apart from 
the mind which really holds it. But the truth of this 
belief is shaken, when we think of the world of our 
dreams, which also appears to be existing in the same 
manner as long as it lasts, for we all know that the 
dream-world is unstable. So Vasistha says, “ As a 
dreamer merged in dreams sees stability in dreams, so 
also do we imagine stability in the waking experience.” 
{Via, 61, 29.) a 

Physicality {Adhibhautikatn): “ The essential nature 
of all objects is thought; materiality is a wrong idea. 
(VI6, 68, 34.) There is no materiality in objects even 
in name, not to say of reality. (Ill, 57, 16.) Whatever 
is perceived by the mind as an object is taken by it 
to be material.” (Ill, 57, 15.)* The physical body is 
also the result of continued materialization of thought. 
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(III, 57, 14.) “We do not find”, says Vasistha, “any 
cogency in the belief that consciousness originates in the 
body like the intoxicating power in stale sugar (as the 
Cirvakas have held); in our opinion, the body itself is 
a product of thought, just as it happens in dreams.” 
(VI6, 52, 11.)* Compare what a great physicist of 

modern times has ivritten: “ All through the physical 
world runs that unknown content, which must surely be 
the stuff of our consciousness. Here is a hint of aspects 
deep within the world of physics, and yet unattainable 
by the methods of physics. And, moreover, we have 
found that where science has progressed the furthest, the 
mind has but regained from nature that which the mind 
has put into nature.” (Eddington: Titne^ Space and 
Gravitation^ p. 201.) 

According to Vasistha, thus, every thing is an idea, 
image or thought, and as such proceeds from, exists in, 
and merges in the mind. All objects exist potentially 
in the mind from which they originate. This is described 
as follows: “ The objective world is potentially inherent 
in the subject, as seeds of a lotus exist in the filaments 
of its flower (III, 1, 42); as flavour in a fruit; as oil 
in- sesamum seeds; as fragrance in flowers. (Ill, 1, 43.) 
As dream-images and thoughts arise and subside in the 
mind so the objects arise from and subside in the 
subject (III, 1, 45), etc., etc.” * 
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The relation that exists between the objects and the 
subject is conceived by Vasistha as that of identity 
{ananyatvd) or non-difference {abhinnatva) of substance. 
“ The mind and the objects are never different.” (Ill, 
3, 36.) ^ What is actually meant by identity or non- 
difference is illustrated by the following similes: ” As 
the surging waves are related to *^the body of water 
from which they arise (III, 94, 20); as the rays of 
light scattered all around are related to the lamp from 
which they proceed (III, 94, 21); as the sparks of fire 
flung about by the burning flame are related to the 
column of fire (III, 94, 22); as the dust and filaments 

are related to the flower; as the spreading beams of 
the moon are related to the moon (III, 94, 23); as 
the branches and flowers of a tree are related to the 
tree (III, 94, 24); as the gold ornaments are related to 
gold (III, 94, 25); as the drops of water are related 

to water (III, 94, 26); as the particular spaces in a jar, 
dish, hole, etc., are related to the infinite space (III, 94, 

27); as the mirage-river is related to the rays of the 
sun (III, 94, 28), so are all objects related to the 

subject from which they proceed. They appear to be 
different from it, but are not so in reality.” (Ill, 94, 29.)* 
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To the question whether there is a thing-in-itself, 
as Kant supposed, behind the perceived universe on 
the ground of which the mind imagines the forms of 
the objective world of its experience, Vasistha has a 
definite reply in the negative. There is no external 
real substance behind the thoughts, images and ideas 
which constitute the objective world: “Just as in dreams, 
the objects, their perceptions and ideas . . . are 
made of empty void, so is exactly the case with the 
objects of the waking experience. (VI&, 62, 23-24.) 
As there is no evidence of the ‘ reality ’ of the body, 
places and instruments experienced in a dream, so is 
the case with the bodies, places and instruments of 
our waking experience. (VI6, 62, 27.) As the words— 
earth, roads, mountain surface, etc., denote only forms of 
empty space in the dream-experience, so is the case with 
the terms ‘ I ’, ‘ You ‘ She ’, etc., of the waking ex¬ 
perience. (VI6, 62, 29.) As in a dream, struggle, 
bustle and activity are experienced, although they are 
nothing in reality, so is the whole business of life here. 
(VI6, 62, 30.) Consciousness experiences this world, 

in which nothing really has been produced from any 
material cause, in the same way as a dreamer creates 
his own world from empty space.” (VI6, 62, 44.) 
The world-experience is nothing in reality but a dream. 
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(III, 42, 8.) ‘ This reminds us of a very beautiful 
h 3 min of Tulasi-dSsa: 

“ O silent Sleeper in this seething Sea! 

Plain we behold and yet speech may not be. 

We wander, wonder, search and then we find, 

But find it in the silence of the mind. 

Who will believe the marvel, if we say. 

That on the boundless walls of nothingness, 

A painter full of skill but bodiless. 

Limns phantom figures that will never fade. 

Though to efface them, time has e’er essayed. 
Limns forms of countless colours ceaselessly ? 

O serene Sleeper of this stormy Sea! ” 

(Tulasi-dSsa: Vinaya-patriku, 112, quoted in Science 
of Peace of Bhagavan D5s, on page 250.) 

Taking the world-experience to be nothing more 
than a display of imagination, a construction of thought 
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a net-work of ideas through and through, as Vasisdia 
thinks it to be, there arises a question: Who thinks 
the world out, whose ideas form. the contents of the 
world, who dreams the world-dream ? “ Who is the 

imaginer of these different forms ? ” as Gauda-pSda asks 
in his famous Mzi^ilkya-kariklts. (II, 11.) This prob¬ 
lem has also been raised in later times in the 
Advaita Ved5nta thus: “ Whose ignorance is the material 
cause of the universe, whether that of the individuals 
or of a Cosmic God ? ” (Vide, Siddhttnta-lesfa-saiHgraha, 
I, 6.) It has also become an oft-dicussed problem in 
the West, since the enunciation of Berkeleyian Idealism. 
Broadly speaking, there can •• be three answers to this 
question: I might hold that as my dream-world, in¬ 
cluding all the individuals of that world, is within my 
own consciousness and is the creative work of my own 
mind, so the waking experience is also my own imagin¬ 
ation, outside of which nothing exists. Such a view 
is called Solipsism or Subjective Idealism. It is the 
doctrine according to which “ The external world has 
no existence independent of the mind; it is but a 
thought or idea existing in the mind; all apparent 
modifications of the external objects being modifications 
of the mind of the thinking subject. The objective 
world exists in and for and by the individual subject; 
it has no independent reality—it is the ‘ dream ’ of 
the subjective self", (Kingsland: Rational Mysticism^ 
p. 148.) Or, it might be believed that there is some 
Divinity which imagines the whole Universe including 
myself and other individuals who have as much right to 
be counted upon as I. This view may be called the Ab¬ 
solute Idealism or Divine Imaginism. There might be a 
reconciliation of these two opposite views—one holding 
the individual and the other God to be the author cff the 

32 
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world-dream—in a third view, which might balance th6 
claims of the individual as well as of God, by advancing 
the hypothesis of, a ‘ Super-individual Consciousness ’ or 
‘ Consciousness in general ’ operating in and behind all 
individual ihinds and all objects of the universe at the 
same time, as the ultimate Self or essence of all, which' 
is believed to imagine the forms of the universe, which 
are represented in each individual as his own ideas, 
presenting a view of the whole universe from a peculiar 
perspective of the individual. It is difficult for a casual 
reader to know definitely which of the above views 
is advocated by Vasistha, for we find in the Yoga- 

vUsi^tha all of these views advocated at different places. 
To us it appears that he stands definitely and finally 
for the last view which reconciles the first two in a 

higher or deeper type of Idealism, in which all rival 

claims of realism and idealism, of the individual and 

the cosmos, etc., are to a great extent satisfactorily 

reconciled. 

The following statements in the Yoga-vUsi§tha seem 
to favour subjective idealism: “ No individual is aware 
of anything but his own ideas. (Ill, 55, 61.) One 

knows only what has come to pass in his own experi¬ 

ence. (VI6, 13, 4.) All creatures,. inert or moving, are 
shut up within their own experience. (Ill, 55, 62.) No 
one can know the world of another’s experience, as a 
BiShma^a cannot know the taste of wine (for he would 
never drink.) (VI6, 195, 31.) In every individual sepa¬ 
rately has arisen the experience of the world in the 

same way as soldiers, while dreaming, experience their 
own battle-fields, each within his own mind, and quite 
distinct from that of another. (IV, 17, 27 & III, 40, 
29.) Millions of the world-orbs have arisen in the 
experience of each individual. (IV,. 61, 14.) Vision o£ 
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countless worlds is seen by every monad within itselfc”' 
(III, 27, 29.)* 

But from the following passages it appears that he 
believes in an objective world, imagined by a Cosmic 
God whom he calls BrahmS, existing independently of 
the individual who is also a part of this universe, so 
far as he is an individual, and thus seems to favour 
Objective Idealism: “ The objective world continues to 
be the same as it was imagined by the Praja-pati (the 
Lord of creatures) at the beginning of the creation. 

(Ill, 55, 47.) In this ideal (imagined) world, substances 
continue to be of the same fixed nature, as they were 
imagined to be at the commencement of the world. 
(Ill, 55, 67.) The world is the imagination of the 
Praja-pati. It becomes as He thinks it to be. (VI6, 

186, 65.) The order in which it was imagined has 
become fixed and unalterable ever since. (Ill, 21, 46.) 
The inherent nature of the objects like the earth, snow, 

fire, etc., continues to be the same as it was imagined 

by Brahma.” (Ill, 54, 13, 16, 18.) * Vasistha seems to 
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be alive to the fact “ that so far as the * 1 the 
individual thinking subject, is concerned, ‘things* exist 
independently, and that when we lose touch with the 
objective world of our present consciousness, those 
‘ things' still exist: they exist in the consciousness of 
other individuals, and even should the whole humanity 
perish and become utterly extinct on this globe, we cannot 
rid ourselves of the idea that the globe itself would 
still exist.” (Kingsland: Rational Mysticism, p. 148.) 

Both these views are again found to be reconciled 
by Vasistha in the form of a higher kind of Idealism 
which might be called the Absolute Idealism, or Imagin¬ 
ism, if we do not forget that the Absolute Consciousness 
in which the entire universe is held, is our own higher 
Self which is at the same time the Self of everything 
else in this universe. We shall be more and more 
acquainted with this Idealism as we proceed. Here we 
shall gather together a few of his statements bearing 
on the position: “For us there is no difference between 
Realism {BahyUrtha-vada) and Idealism {Vijnuna-v^da) 
for everything is ultimately of the nature of thought. 
(VI6, 38, 4.) The world-idea arises in every individual 
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mind in the same manner as it arose in the beginning 
in the mind of Brahm5. (VI, 51, 2.) The Cosmic 
imagination is the original stress which is initiated and 
represented in all minds. (Ill, 55, 48.) We know each 
other and share the world-experience in common with 
others, on account of there being represented or reflected 
iprati-himbd) in each individual the same Cosmic order 
of ideas which is imagined in the Cosmic Consciousness 
(MahU-cit). (Ill, 53, 25.) Although ever}' individual is 
shut up within his own world of ideas, yet the individ¬ 
uals know each other by mutual representation in each 
other’s consciousness {sva-saihketa-parnyana). (Ill, 55, 62.) 
So, in every monad everything is represented in the 
same fashion as in the Cosmic Mind {VifUd'Hinta).'' 
(VI6, 20, 7.)* Schiller suggests a similar view when he 
writes; “It is quite possible to make several subjects 
share the same hallucination . . .If we can experi¬ 

mentally create a subjective world of objective reality (*.«., 
valid for several persons) . . . what may not be achieved 
by an operator of vastly greater knowledge and power.’’ 
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(Schiller: Riddle of the Sphinx^ p. 281.) Stanley Red- 
grove suggests a hypothesis like that of Vasis^a wheii 
he writes: “ And it is because the Spirit is what it isj 
because of our likeness ... to God, that this real 
physical world is possible to some extent to us as an 
ideal construction corresponding to the Divine ideal con¬ 
struction. The ‘ external world ’ we know is the world 
as it exists in each of our minds; the real ‘ external 
world’ is the world as it exists in the Divine Mind 
(Compare Brahma of Vasistha); in so far then, as our 
ideal constructions are alike to the Divine do we know 
Reality.” (Stanley Redgrove: Matter, Spirit and Cosmos, 
p. 104.) Compare also the view of Kingsland: “ The 
independent validity, which we assign to the objects on 
this physical plane, is due to the fact that we are 
formally convinced, that these external objects exist inde¬ 
pendently of our individual consciousness; the external 
world goes on, whether we are alive or dead. In this 
conviction we are right, simply because the external world 
of Nature exists in the Cosmic Mind; it is only reflected 
in the individual mind; and can only be re-arranged 
therein, not created. Yet even so, there is still a certain 
amount of individual colouring contributed by the individ¬ 
ual mind to the most ordinary objective thing on the 
plane of perception. No two persons see the same thing 
exactly alike, but common perception is sufficiently alike 
to give a collective reality to this physical world. The 
individual derives his consciousness from a larger Con¬ 
sciousness, Cosmic Man, and it is this Cosmic Man, not 
the individual, who ‘ creates ’ that objective world, which 
is the same, yet not the same, for each individual man.” 
{Rational Mysticism, p. 346-347.) 

In this connection we are reminded by Vasisfha that 
the mutual representation of the individuals and their 
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worlds, or the representation of the Cosmic World in 
every monad in a particular way, is not a universal and 
all-compelling law, never to be violated and always to be 
obeyed everywhere. No individual is, according to Vasis- 
Jha, bound by this rule. Every monad, being essentially 
'identical with the Infinite and Absolute Reality, is essenti¬ 
ally and absolutely free to will and imagine his own 
world in his own way. Each monad independently 
imagining his own world, there occur common contents 
in different world-experiences only accidentally {Kuka-tula- 
sthiti-vai). This point is touched in the following state¬ 
ments : “ The working of the mind is very wonderful. 
Sometimes, quite accidentally, the same idea arises in 
many minds. (V, 49, 10.) The same dream is seen by 
many persons. (V, 49, 11.) Many people sometimes see a 
(second) moon at the same time and at the same place, 
although it is actually an idea in the mind of each one of 
them. The same woman is enjoyed by many people in 
their imagination individually and at the same time. 
(VI6, 210, 8.) So, I am a person in your dream as 
much as you are a person of my dream, (VI&, 151, 10.) 
All the individuals and objects are thus mutually existing 
as ideas in one another’s world-dream. (VI6, 154, 11.) 
I am a reality for you, as much as you are to me in 
this huge wqrld-dream.” (Ill, 42, 20.)* Collective 
dreams ” writes Conklin, “ have in rare instances been 
reported. Although rare, they are of considerable theore¬ 
tical value. As the name indicates, they are instances 
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of two or more people having the same dream at 
approximately the same time. The cases reported are 
of considerable groups of people sleeping under approxi¬ 
mately identical conditions who report having approxi¬ 
mately the same dream. Soldiers hastily quartered in 
an abandoned building about which there was a local 
tradition of ghosts awoke in terror, telling much the 
same dream of the devil jumping on their chests. . . . 
It is important to recall that people sleeping under 
similar conditions may have nearly identical dreams", 
(Edmund S. Conklin: Principles of Abnormal Psycho¬ 
logy, p. 341). 

Before closing this chapter a few words may also 
be said on a problem which is passingly mentioned in 
the Yoga-vUsi^ha, namely, the problem of KhyUti or 
appearance. The problem originates in accounting for the 
appearance of illusory objects. What is it that appears, 
for example, as a snake before our vision, in the case 
of an illusory perception of it, when in reality there is no 
snake present where it appears to be ? A number of 
hypotheses have been offered by various schools of Indian 
thought, viz., the a-khyuti-vuda by the philosophers of the 
SSihkhya school, the asat-khynti-vuda by the Sunya-vudins, 
the anyatha-khy7lti-v7tda by the followers of the NySya 
school, the Tttma-khyuU-vZtda by the - Vij%Ttna-vlldins 
(Idealists), the anirvacaniya-khynti-vuda by the followers 
of S'ariikara, and the sat-khy7tti-vTtda by RamSnuja and 
his followers. It is very important to note that the 
names of the last two views are not mentioned in the 
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Yoga-vZisi^tha, whereas all others are mentioned. This 
shows that the Yoga-vusiqtha is an earlier work than 
S'aihkara. The author of the Yqga-vusi^tha adheres to 
the Atma-khynti-vXlda, as would appear from the follow¬ 
ing passage: “All these, utma-khyntiy oBat-khynti, a-khyntiy 
anyatha-khyTlti, are the various expressions of the Atma- 
khyTtUt On account of the wonderful self-manifesting 
power of Consciousness." (VI6, 166, 9.)^ Nothing more is 
said by Vasistha in this connection. A few words, 
however, may be added to explain the meaning of every 
one of these terms. The general meaning of the 
a-khyUti-vTtda is that all knowledge as such, whether of 
the real or unreal objects, is true. In illusory percep¬ 
tions, however, we confuse between what is actually 
perceived by the senses and what is only remembered. 
The amt-khynti-vnda is the view according to which the 
whole knowledge is false, there being nothing real either 
in the objective or in the subjective experience. The 
anyatkn-khyUti-vTida is the doctrine according to which 
owing to the imperfect perception of some object the 
impressions of the past experience of other similar 
objects are revived as an actual object. Atma-khyUti- 
vdda^ the doctrine of the idealists, is the view that 
every object, whether it is regarded relatively real or 
illusory, is an idea of the mind. 
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CHAPTER III 


THE WORLD {JAGAT) 

So far we have studied the Idealism of Vasis^a in its 
general aspect. Now we shall point out how he applies 
Idealism to particular problems of life and the universe. 
The first thing we take notice of is the objective world. 
We shall therefore begin with it. 

The world as such, as we have already seen, does 
not exist according to Vasistha. It is only a system of 
ideas in the mind of every individual and there is an 
objective world, so far as our ideas happen to be 
accidentally common with those of others. There is also 
a world of ideas in the Cosmic Mind (Brahma), whose 
contents we, individuals, and our common world are. 

Just as a dream-world, though nothing in itself, is taken 
to be an objectively real something, as long as its ex¬ 
perience , lasts, so is the case with the world of our 
waking experience. VasisAa gives various names to the 
objective aspect of the experience, three of which may 

be noted here, namely, dfsfya, avidya^ and nmyn. (Ill, 

23,20.) Dfsfya signifies that which is perceived as an 
object. Avidyn signifies that which does not exist apart 
from the mind {na vidyaie). Mvylt also means the 

same, m., that (ys) which is not (m3), apart from 
being imagined. 

Douglas Fawcett who claims to have given a new 
philosophy in his World as Imagination dnd Divine 
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Imaginings says: “All contents of the world are psychi¬ 
cal in character, of one tissue with the familiar mental 
contents which are labelled thus. The world of my 
private fancy is made up of the same stuff as the 
larger world beyond and including it. This larger world 
depends on Divine consciring which is continued into 
subordinate consciring areas in part only free. Any 
content whatsoever is sustained by consciring, and were 
it conscired enough, it would become itself a consciring 
area, a sentient, an individual unit which has awakened 
to life.'' {Divine Imagining, p. 81.) “ These sentients, no 
longer Its mere contents, become relatively independent 
centres of consciring.” {Ibid., p. 92.) This thought Fawcett 
calls “ a suggestion of great importance.” {Ibid., p. 84.) 
This view, however, appears as it were a reproduction of 
what Vasistha holds on this problem. (See V16, 208, 27-30; 
IV, 19, 3.) Vasis^a thinks like Fawcett that every content 
of the Objective World which is the Idea of a Cosmic 
Mind is in itself “ a centre of consciring {kalpana)", and 
an “ individual in its own right ”. It is the nature of 
the Absolute Experience, that the contents {avayavulf) 
of what is imagined in It, begin to live as so many 
selves of different types, although in essence ultimately the 
same. (VI6, 208, 27-28.) Behind every one of them is 
the same universal Consciousness which manifests, in the 
world. (VI6, 208, 29.), Whatever is conscired {yad yad 
drsfyam) becomes an individual in its own right Glva), 
as, in summer, small insects are generiited from the 
perspiration of other living beings. (IV, 19, 3.)* A 
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more appropriate example of this fact can be found in 
dreams, where the contents of the dreamers’ imagination 
are seen as existing and living in their own right so 
long as the dreams last. (See IV, 19, 2.) 

This idea is carried by Vasistha to its furthest 
implication to which Fawcett does not go. When all 
the contents of what we call the objective world are in 
themselves so many centres of consciring 
there is no reason, Vasistha would say, why we should 
not believe that every such centre of imagining activity 
should not be the subject or imaginer {kaipayit(i) of its 
own world ? The Universe, according to Vasis^a, contains 
within it as many worlds as its contents, monads or 
centres of consciring activity. Now, take the case of one 
of such worlds. All the numberless contents of this 
world must have their own objective worlds. This process 
of worlds within worlds must go on ad infinitum. 
“ Within this world there are innumerable worlds, quite 
distinctive in their nature; and within them, again, are 
others, and so on like the covers of a plantain tree. 
(IV, 18, 16-17.) Within the experience of every indi¬ 
vidual there are other individuals, as within the womb 
of the earth there are countless insects. (IV, 19, 2.) The 
whole world exists within the consciousness of a monad 
as in dream, and in the consciousness of every indi¬ 
vidual in this world there is a world, which again 
contains other individuals imagining their worlds. (Ill, 
52, 20.) Every atom of space (in this way) contains a 
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world." (Ill, 44, 34-35.)* There is no apriori reason, 
we may add, against this conception of Vasistha. ‘‘There 
may be", as Bradley says, ‘‘ a . number of material 
worlds, not realised in space and by consequence not 
exclusive and repellent to each other.” (Bradley: Appear¬ 
ance and Reality^ Chap. XXII.) 

The worlds of other individuals than ourselves are 
not, however, experienced by us. We can only imagine 
them to be thus existing on the analogy of our own 
dream-experience. ‘‘ The world of one monad exists un¬ 
known to another monad. The inhabitants of one world 
do not know those of others (VI6, 63, 12-13), in the same 
way as the dream worlds of sleeping persons, with all 
sorts of business and activity going on therein, are 
absolutely unknown and unreal to one another (VI6, 59, 
19, 34); or as the world of fancy of one mind exists 
unknown to another.” (Ill, 21, 45.)* Compare Schiller 
who holds: ‘‘ There might have existed and exist in the 
world, myriads of beings of a different order from our¬ 
selves ... Or again, there might be phase upon 
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phase of existence forming worlds upon worlds unknown 
to our knowledge.” (Schiller: Riddle of the Sphinx, 
p. 299.) Kingsland also conceives the possibility of worlds 
existing unknown to us, yet interpenetrating our world: 
” Such another world, as real and palpable to consci¬ 
ousness as our own, could actually interpenetrate our 
physical world and its inhabitants go about their affairs 
and move through our space, without our being in the 
slightest degree aware of their presence; while our world 
of matter would be equally non-existent for them.” 
{Rational Mysticism, p. 101.) 

Although the world-experiences of other subjects 
thus exist unknown to us, there is yet a possibility, 
according to Vasistha, of every content of any world, 
existing anywhere and at any time, being represented in 
the same manner an 5 rwhere and at any time, for, ulti¬ 
mately we are all one with the Absolute Consciousness, 
which is the substance of all the forms and which is 
omnipresent. ” Because the Brahman is present every¬ 
where, at every time and in everything, everything can 
be experienced everywhere, as it is possible in dreams. 
(Ill, 52, 42.) The whole reality is present in its full 
potency everywhere; so whatever is intensely thought of 
anywhere can be experienced there.” (III,. 52, 43.)* In 
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almost the same way Kingsland writes: “ In the Abso¬ 
lute Continuum we conceive that the potentiality of 
every event subsists and persists as an interpenetrative, 
congruent, eternal, ever-present Now.” (Rational Mysti¬ 
cism, p. 376.) 

The worlds that arise in the experience of the 
countless monads need not, however, be quite similar in 
nature and contents. There may be an infinite variety 
of details in them. “ Innumerable worlds arise in the 
Absolute, as waves on the surface of an ocean, as 
mirage-rivers in a desert, and as flowers on a mango 
tree. (IV, 47, 14-15.) All the worlds are not of the 
same nature. Some of them, indeed, are quite similar, 
others are quite different in nature from others.” (Via, 
66, 23-24.)* The inhabitants of these worlds are also 
of different types. “ Some of them are inhabited by 
men, others by demons, others by insects and reptiles.” 
(VI6, 59, 32.) * The creators of these worlds are also 
called by different names. ” Sometimes the world is 
created by S'iva, at others by Brahma, Vis^u, Manu, 
etc.” (IV, 47, 8.)® The elements that constitute the 
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various worlds also may differ. “Sometimes earth, some¬ 
times stone, gold, copper, etc., forms the planet.” (IV, 
47, 12.) ‘ 

In spite of the infinite variety in the character of 
the countless worlds, there is one character in which 
they all agree, namely, that all of them, without excep¬ 
tion, collapse some time or other, for the monads, who 
sustain them by their consciring activity, do not ever 
continue to be. They come into existence and pass out 
of it. “ Monads originate and pass away like the green 
plants of the spring season, which are dried up in 
summer. (Ill, 95, 10.) They originate from the Absolute 
Consciousness, continue to exist for some time, and 
finally merge in the Absolute.” (11, 95, 11.)* 

Apart from this usual origin and decay of the 
infinite number of world-experiences, Vasistha seems to 
believe in a universal mergence of the entire Cosmos in 
the Absolute Consciousness at the end of a particular 
cyclic period, called Kaipa in Hindu Philosophy. This 
he calls the Mahzt-pralaya. “ Everything comes to an 
end at the close of the kaipa-period, as a dream comes 
to an end, when one enters the state of deep sleep. 
(VI6, 213, 5.) At that time, nothing (particular) remains 
in existence. The earth, mountains, movements, time, 
etc. (VI6, 213, 6), the space with all the worlds within 
it, all creatures (VI6, 213, 7), all gods, BrahmS, Vis^u 
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and S'iva-^11 come to be merged in the Absolute Reality.” 
{Wlb, 213, 8.) * 

What remains at the close of the cyclic period is 
the Absolute Consciousness, the Deep Silence, which is 
neither light nor darkness, the Unmanifest and unspeakable 
Reality of which we can only say that It exists (III, 
1, 11.) It is the ever-real Great Void, which exists in 
the subtle and unconditioned form. (Ill, 2, 37.) It 
is the ever-calm undecaying Brahman, which is our 
Ultimate Self.” (Ill, 2, 36.)* 

How does the Cosmos evolve again from within the 
womb of this Absolute Reality, after it has merged in It? 
This problem, viz., the origin of the world from the 
Absolute Cause or Causes, whatever their nature may be 
supposed to be, has been a problem agitating the minds 
of philosophers for ages, both in the East and the West. 
Whatever the. Jainas and the followers of Kumirila in 
India and Kant in the West might have said against the 
attempt of man to think of the absolute origin of the 
Cosmos, there is an instinct in man to ask how the 
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world came into existence. But, what evidence can we, 
who are within the Cosmos, have as to how it originated ? 
Our knowledge, as Vasistha believes, is limited to our ex¬ 
perience, We cannot know anything which is beyond what 
may be revealed in our actual or possible experience. 
If at all we infer anything, it must be based on the 
analog of our experience, otherwise there will be no 
guarantee of its being real. So, as Fawcett says, “An 
inferred region (of Nature) must be conceived as not 
essentially different from the contents of our sentient 
life.” (Fawcett: Individual and Reality^ p. 108.) Thus, 
if we are to philosophize at all about the total reality, 
we cannot but presuppose that our experience “samples” 
(Fawcett) the entire reality. It is only from my experi¬ 
ence that I can discover a key to unlock the mysteries 
of the Cosmos. There is probably no other way. This 
is what the ancient Seers of the Upaniqads thought in 
India, and Fichte and Schopenhauer in the West, A 
careful study of the Suihkhya theory of evolution, which 
is probably the oldest systematic account of the 
evolution of the world, will reveal that it also presup¬ 
poses the same principle of Idealism that the macrocosm 
is to be studied in the light of what is experienced in 
the microcosm. Vasistha, in the same way, seems to 
think that the Cosmic process can be rightly construed 
in the light of individual experience. The problem of 
the evolution of world-experience, according to VasisAa, 
is the same as the evolution of a dream-world. It is a 
psychical problem ultimately. How a newly born baby 
comes to the full-awareness of the objective world of 
his experience, how our world' of dreams evolves, how 
the vision of another world arises after the insensibility 
caused by death and how -a Cosmos originates from the 
Brahman are the same . problem, in various garbs. 
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“The Brahman manifests Itself into the world, exactly 
in the way as the state of deep sleep manifests itself 
into a dream.” (Ill, 12, 2.)‘ Kingsland says almost the 
same thing: “ We are not altogether without the means 
of apprehending how an objective world of form can 
arise out of pure Subjective idea ; we possess and 
exercise the same power in our dream-consciousness.” 
{Rational Mysticism^ p. 340.) 

The description given in the Yoga-vnsiqtha of the 
stages through which the Continuum of Consciousness 
gets differentiated into a full world-experience is very 
vague and confusing. It differs in details, in different 
places in the work. This is probably due to the 
fact that the author of the work did not believe 
in a fixed scheme of creation or evolution. He be¬ 
lieves in spontaneity and variety, and not in universal 
laws and determinism. He probably thinks that there 
is no fixed and definite outline-scheme of evolution for 
all world-experiences. But there is one thing to which 
he invariably holds. It is the general principle under¬ 
lying all change and evolution, which, according to him, 
is desire -fulfilment. It, is the desire iyOsanxi)^ will {icchd)^ 
imagination {safitkalpa), or strong affirmation {bhavan^ 
of the experiencing subject, which materializes itself in 
the forms of objects of enjoyment on the one hand, 
and the body and the senses with which to enjoy, 
on the other. It is the same principle (desire-fulfil¬ 
ment) on which Freud explains the occurrence of the 
phenomena of dreams. Kingsland calls it the secret 
of Cosmic Evolution: “ Objectivity in its origin arises 
in and for and by the power of the One Absolute 
Subject, which thereby objectifies Its own content. Of 
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the nature of the process we can form no conception, 
until we have understood the exercise of the like 
creative power within ourselves as individual subjects 
. . . It is one of the deepest mysteries of our 
nature—a secret carefully guarded, yet unconsciously 
exercised by all. In its Cosmic aspect it has been 
conceived to be an exercise of a Will, a Desire, or of 
that power of the Mind we term Imagination.” 
{Rational Mysticism^ p. 178.) 

Here we summarize how, in one place, Vasistha has 
described the eyolution of world-experience: 

In the Absolute Reality, which is the Self, Consciring 
activity begins to manifest itself, by itself, without any 
external or ulterior compulsion. (Via, 11, 37; Via, 114, 
15.) A centre of objectifying activity is then fixed in the 
Self, and it begins to feel its own separate existence from 
the Absolute, forgetting its identity with It, asserting 
itself as an ego {ahath-tnarsfana-purvakani), (III, 12, 4.) 
It is then impregnated with the Idea of the future 
names and forms of the world. (Ill, 12, 5.) It then 
assumes a definite form and becomes capable of being 
named. (Ill, 12, 6.) Through the intensity of objective 
thought, it becomes individualized, forgetting its identity 
with the Absolute and is called Jiva. (Ill, 12, 7.) Its 
nature consists in being some thing {blatvarm-miitrasltra) 
and it changes quickly from one form to another. (Ill, 
12, 8.) Immediately after the rise of this consciring ego 
in the Pure Consciousness, there is experienced by it 
the objective Void which is the source of all differentia¬ 
ted objective names and forms. (Ill, 12, 9.) The ego 
then intensely thinks of one aspect of this objective 
continuum, namely,, sound and, as a consequence of the 
intensity of its idea, sound gets differentiated as a definite 
subtle thing. (Ill, 12, 13.) Another idea arises in the 
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ego and differentiates the touch aspect of the objective-* 
continuum into a distinct subtle thing. (Ill, 12, 18.) 
In this way other aspects of -the continuum, namely, 
colour, taste, and smell get differentiated through the 
consciring activity of the ego by its desire. (Ill, 12, 20, 
22, 24.) The subtle aspects thus differentiated by the 
ego further evolve into various forms. (Ill, 12, 26.) 
They are not now seen existing in their unmixed forms. 
They now exist mixed with one another, as water mixes 
with water. (Ill, 12, 27.) All the forms of the world, 
existing in the womb of space, like banian trees in a 
banian seed, are in their essence consciousness. (Ill, 
12, 28.)‘ (N. B. The above passages are freely rendered 
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into English, as literal translation would appear to be 
unintelligible.) 

This scheme of evolution, it will appear, is very 
much similar to that of the Suihkhyay which seems to 
have been interpreted by Vasi§^a in the light of his 
own monism and idealism, on the analogy of dream- 
experience. It must also be noted that it is different 
from the scheme of the S'Sfh^ara-school based upon 
the authority of the Brahma-suiras and the Upaniqads. 
The main difference between the two is that, according 
to the Yoga-viisi§(haf ego is the source and cause of the 
objective names and forms in their subtle as well as 
gross aspects, while, according to the other, the ego is 
the product of the suttvika or the finest aspects of the 
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subtle and unmixed elements which evolve previous to 
the evolution of the ego {ahaihkara). The former is 
idealistic while the latter is a realistic conception. 

Thus the whole idea of evolution is idealistic 
according to the YogZt-vusi^iha. It is thoughts that get 
materialized into physical objects. We must also remember 
that thoughts .themselves are forms or modifications of 
a still subtler Substance—Consciousness—in v.'hich, by 
its own Creative-Will, consciring-(sfr»b)fea/^< 3 f)-centres, from 
which thoughts emanate, are formed as winds are gener¬ 
ated in air, or, to take a modern example, as electric 
stresses originate in the ether of space. We thus notice 
three grades of manifestation, which we might call the 
spiritual, mental and physical, although not quite appro¬ 
priately. Corresponding to the three grades of mani¬ 
festation, Vasistha suggests the existence of three planes 
(objective continua) of manifestation (or being), namely, 
those of Consciousness, Mind and Matter, which may be 
called the Consciousness-continuum, Thought-continuum, 
and Ether-continuum. Vasistha uses the word ztkasfa for 
plane or continuum. Thus we find him saying: “ There 
are three ukusfas, the ordinary ether {nkusfa) known to 
us in the objective world, the mental ether {cittu- 
kasfd), and the ether of consciousness {cid-nkltsfa). The 
last is the subtlest of the three.” (Ill, 17, 10.)' 
It may be remembered that Theosophists believe in 
seven planes in the Universe, viz., Physical, Astral, 
Mental, Intuitional, Spiritual, Monadic and Divine. {Vide 
Jina-iSja-dSsa: First Principles of Theosophy, p. 86.) 
Vasistha may, however, say with regard to this division, 
that it all depends upon the point of view from which one 
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looks upon the universe, how many plalnes or’ grades of 
intensity or materialization. he will find. . For, everything 
is ultimately a movement in the Absolute Consciousness 
and, as such, it is nothing but Consciousness, iii the 
same way as all physical objects are nothing but ether 
according to some scientists of the present day. For 
Vasistha there is ultimately only one plane of existence* 
namely, that of Pure Consciousness. “ If the thought 
of there being three nkTisfas is given up, all of them 
will be realized as one zikusfa of Consciousness (the 
Od-nhusaY (III, 40, 19.)' 

Another very important problem with regard to the 
objective world is whether there is any fixed and 
unalterable nature of things in the world. Modern 
science presupposes the course of nature to be uniform 
and the nature and behaviour of things to be more or 
less fixed and so amenable to study. In some places 
in the Yoga-vnsiqtha we find a view like this. It 
appears that Vasistha believes that the properties of 
things in the world are fixed and unalterable to a great 
extent. The laws of Nature are inexorable. Even gods 
cannot alter them. This aspect of Nature is called 

Niyati by him. “ The properties of things are fixed 
{fiiyatd) and cannot be changed. The way in which 

things will behave is determined. (Ill, 62, 9.) Even the 
gods, Rudra and others, cannot alter them. (Ill, 62, 26.) 
The niyati (fixed nature) cannot be changed by any one, 
even though he may be omniscient and learned like 
Vis^u and Hara.,.' (V, 89, 26.) It continues to be the 
same as it was imagined at the commencement of the 
present cycle. of the world-process. (Ill, 54, 22.) It 
controls all creatures of the world, down from the great 

I- ' ’ ’ ' ' fi 
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Rudra to a straw." (Vlft, 37, 21.)* Compare what 
Kingsland says: " Individual man call modify the course 
of Nature on the Earth in many minor ways, but he 
cannot alter the course of Nature as a whole: that is 
to say those Cosmic happenings which are determined 
by a higher power, or by higher powers." (Kingsland: 
Rational Mysticism, p. 354.) 

We must also remember in this connection that 
Vasis^a is not a naturalist or determinist of the extreme 
type, as might appear from the above paragraph. He 
believes in the absolute freedom of the Self which is 
behind Nature. The world, according to him, could 
have been otherwise, the nature of things could have 
been imagined differently and the laws of Nature might 
have been different from what they are in the present 

world, if so willed by the Cosmic Mind at the corn* 

mencement of the Cosmos. The determination of the 
laws of the world and of the nature of things is 

contingent ultimately. It is not even teleological, i.e., for 
bringing about of some ulterior end. It is merely 

accidental (JtJlka-tilla-vat) as in a dream. " What does 
Niyati (fixity) or aniyati mean in dream-experience ? 
Whatever appears in any way in a dream is proper. 
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(Vlft, 148, 20-21.) In the same way, what ultimate mean¬ 
ing can Niyati have in this world?" (Ill, 60, 7.)* 

One thing that every individual should bear in mind is 
that the laws of nature are never , opposed to man’s freedom 
and effort. They are rather favourable, for in a world 
of regular laws, where things are fixed in their nature, one 
can be sure of his progress and attainments, which would 
not be possible in a world where anarchy prevails. 
Vasis^a says: " The conception of Niyati should not 

cause one to abandon effort- Effort itself,is a manifesta¬ 
tion of the Niyati controlling the world.". (Ill, 62, 27.)* 
Nay, Vasistha goes further and tells us that all of 
us are ultimately identical with the same omnipotent 
and absolutely free Spirit and therefore, if we so will 
and put in sufficient effort, we can change the nature 
of the world we are experiencing in any way we like. 
For, it is ultimately we, who either create the cosmos or 
accept it as it is. " The nature of things is ultimately 
what, the mind has willed it to be, whether fixed or other¬ 
wise. (V, 24, 31.) It can therefore change it. It is the 
ultimate author of the Niyati. (V, 24, 32.) That alone is 
experienced in the world, which the monad which is the 
Self (individualized) imagines intensely.” (V, 24, 35-36.) * 
Everything whatsoever in the objective world is 
thus, according to Vasistha, as it has been imagined by 
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the Cosmic mind, which is a centre of consciring 
activity, automatically fixed in the Absolute Conscious- 
ness. The Cosmic consciring activity is carried on and 
multiplied in the contents of this original consciring, 
those contents again becoming centres of such activity. 
This process goes on ad infinitum. As ideas manifest 
themselves objectively in things, so the movement or 
activity of consciring manifests itself objec¬ 

tively as energy {firnpa) in the macrocosm as well 
as the microcosm. What is vztsardt or saihkaipa (desire 
or will) subjectively, is prUxia objectively. The appear¬ 
ance of things in the objective world is relative to the 
peculiar constructien of the sense-organs of the body, 
for, with a different set of senses our objective world 
would have appeared quite differently, as has been 
contended by all the idealists of, the world. All this 
appears to be presupposed. in the following. reflections of 
Vasistha on “the seed of the world”; 

• • . . t » 

“ The body is the seed of the, tree of, the world. 
(V, 91, 8.) The seed of the body is the. mind, which 
is subject to the control of desires and hopes. (V, 91, 10.) 
Of the tree of this painful mind (the word ‘mind’ is here 
taken in a restricted sense— citta), there are two seeds, 
namely, the movements of firUtta and intense desires. (V, 
91, 14.) Both of them' are but two aspects of the same 
thing. The firUtia move's on account of desires and desires 
arise when prapa moves. (V, 91, 53.) The seed of the 
fluctuations of the prUpa and the surging of desires, is the 
tendency towards objectivity {saiHvedyam). (V, 91, 63-64.) 
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Thi^ tendency towards objectification has its seed in 

consciousness, when it assumes a definite form through 
intense imagination. (V, 91, 89.) Consciousness has its 
root in ‘being’ {sattn). (V, 91, 98.) Sattu-sutmnya is 

that state of existence which is above all particulari¬ 
zation, without a taint of thisness or thatness and 

uniformly existing in all things. It is the Ultimate 
Reality. '(V, 91, 101-102.) This Satta^gamSnya (uniform 
existence, literally), destitute of all divisions within Itself, 
the Pure Homogeneous existence, which is neither this 
nor that, neither being nor non-being, neither known nor 
unknown, neither self nor not-self, is the ultimate seed 
(or source) of everything and It has no other source of 
Its own.” (V, 91, 109, 110, 120.)* 
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CHAPTER IV 


THE MIND (MANAS) 

The most significant concept of Vasistha’s philosophy is 
that of manas (the mind). He calls it the nave of the 
world. (V, 49, 40.)^ We might call it the nave of his 
own philosophy as well. It is the pivot of his whole 
thought, as we shall see throughout. If one expressicm 
were required to denominate his entire philosophy, we 
might call it the philosophy of the mind. For, every* 
thing, every concept, every state of existence is a play 
and manifestation of the mind according to him. The 
rising and setting of the mind is the evolution or in¬ 
volution of the world. The purity or impurity of it is 
our freedom or bondage. On the conditicm of the mind 
depend all our worldly and spiritual achievements. We 
shall learn all these things as we proceed. We shall, 
in this chapter, note what the term mind means in 
Vasistha’s philosophy. 

This is what we find in several places in the 
Yoga-vnsi§tha with regard to the nature of the mind; 

The Mind is a definite form of the all-powerful 
Absolute Consciousness assumed by It through Its 
own Will-power. (Ill, 96, 3.) It is, as it were, 
the thinking aspect of the Absolute Consciousness. 
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(V, 13, 56.) Its essence is imagination. (Ill, 4, 43.) 
The Absolute Self manifesting Itself in imaginative (or 
“ consciring ”—in the language of Fawcett) activity is the 
mind. (V, 13, 80.) It is a vibration in the pure Consci¬ 
ousness, rendering it impure with objectivity and change. 
(Ill, 96, 41.) It is a pulsating and changing form of 
Consciousness, which partakes both of subjectivity and 
objectivity. (Ill, 96, 40.) The Mind is the tendency of 
pure Consciousness towards objectivity. (Ill, 91, 37.) The 
Mind is the intense tendency of thought to be something. 
(Ill, 96, 1.) The Mind is Consciousness imagining itself 
to be some thing, and although, in reality, as Conscious¬ 
ness it is the infinite whole, yet, as the mind it assumes a 
particular active existence.” (111,91,40.)* All this means 
that the Mind is a centre of “ consciring ” (Fiffo Faw¬ 
cett : Divine Imaginings p. 55) or imagining (saihkalpa) 
in the Absolute Consciousness, at which an objective 
world is imagined. It is something like a definite wave 
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of creative activity on the infinite ocean of Conscious¬ 
ness. In MahS-ySna Buddhism also “ The manas really 
marks the beginning of concrete,, particular conscious 
waves in the eternal ocean of the mind (‘Consciousness* 
of Vasistha).” (Suzuki: Mdhu-yuna Bvddhisniy p. 133.) 
Compare also what Kingsland thinks of the mind: “The 
mind is, as it were, a definite centre in which the, Self 
—which in itself is universal and absolute—can centre 
itself so as to particularize a ‘ world {Rational, Mys¬ 
ticism^ p. 149.) 

How then are we to distinguish the mind from the 
Brahman, the Absolute Consciousness ? “ The Mind is 
somehow to be distinguished from the Self, as ornaments 
made of gold are distinguished from gold. (IV, 42, 18.) 
The Brahman in a definite form is the mind. (V, 13, 
54.) The Brahman is consciousness without any object 
present to it, whereas the mind is consciousness with 
objectivity. (V, 13, 53.) As there is no ultimate differ¬ 
ence between air and wind, between the void and space, 
so there is no difference ultimately between the mind 
and pure Consciousness which itself appears as the mind.” 
(Via, 96, 19.) ‘ AsTva-ghosa’s conception of the mind 

and the essence of the mind is very much similar to 
Vasistha’s conception of the mind and Consciousness. 
He says in his MahH-yuna-SraddhotpUda-Sztstra. “ While 

^ I 
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the essence of mind is eternally clean and pure, the 
influence of ignorance makes possible the existence of a 
defiled mind. But in spite of the defiled mind, the 
mind itself is eternal, clear, pure, and not subject to 
transformation. Further, as its original nature is free 
from particulariaation, it knows itself no change whatso¬ 
ever, though it produces everywhere the various modes 
of existence." (Susuki: Awakening of Faithy p. 79.) The 
Mind, according to Vasistha, is the Pure Absolute Cons¬ 
ciousness manifesting Itself as a creative agent. It is 
not anything separate from the Whole; but is the 
Whole looked from a particular point of view. It is 
very often called by Vasistha a Cid-apu, an atom of 
consciousness, or a monad. The description is very much 
in conformity with the modem scientific conception of 
atom. " The real atom", as Kingsland points out, " in¬ 
stead of being the smallest of the small, is the largest 
of the lai^, for every so-called atom is nothing less 
in eubetance than the One Subetanoe —which is the only 
thing in the Universe which cannot be divided or cut." 
{Rational Mystioianty p. 81.) Scientists like Sir Oliver 
Lodge have begun to think of the infinite potency of 
an atom. He thinks that in every cubic millimetre of 
etherio space there is so much energy as to furnish 
" a million horse-power working continually for forty 
million years." (Lodge: The Ether of Spacey p. 95.) 

The multiplicity of the external and the internal 
world, as we have already observed, is nothing but the 
forms or modes of the mind according to Vasistha. 
It is one and the same mind which assumes within 
an individual various names and forms, in accordance 
with the role it plays. The various faculties of the 
internal world are nothing but one and the same mind 
functioning in different ways and so called by different 
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names. Mind, Intellect, Citta, Ego, Activity, Imagina¬ 
tion, Memory, Desire, Ignorance, Impurity, MnyU, Pra- 
Jiva, Creator, Preserver, etc., the subtle body, 
the sense-organs, the physical body and the objects of 
knowledge—all are merely the names and forms of the 
mind in accordance with the different functions it per¬ 
forms.^ “ As an actor assumes several forms on the 
stage, so the mind, while engaged in various activities, 
assumes different names and forms. (Ill, 96, 43.) As 
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the same man may appear in various names and forms 

on account of his being in various offices, so also is 

the case with the mind, on account of its various 

activities. (Ill, 96, 44.) It is called Manas when it 

» functioning as the consciring activity of the Absolute 
Cemsciousness, imagining the multiplicity of forms. (Ill, 
96» 17.) It is called Buddhi when it remains fixed 
on a particular idea (III, 96, 18) and has a definite 
knowledge of it in the form of “ it is this ”. (VI6, 188, 

6.) It is called Aham-kara (ego) when it assumes for 
itself a distinct existence and binds itself to particular 
states, (III, 96, 19.) The name is given on account 
of the idea of “ I am ” being present in it. (VI6, 188, 5.) 
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It is called Citta^ when it displays fickleness and 
passes quickly from one object to another without any 
proper reason. (Ill, 96, 20.) When it feels some want 
in itself and runs after an object, which can be attain¬ 
ed as a result of a movement towards it, it is called 
Action. (Ill, 96, 21.) It is called Imagination, when, 

forsaking its balanced state, it begins to think of some 
desired state of existence. (Ill, 96, 22.) It is called 

Smfti (memory), when it thinks of an idea as 
previously experienced. (Ill, 96, 23.) It is called Desire 
{Vasan^), when it is so fixed on the objects of enjoy¬ 
ment as to forget (neglect) everything else. (Ill, 96, 24.) 
It is called Avidylt (ignorance), because it ceases to be 
(something different from the Absolute consciousness), 

when true knowledge is attained (VI6, 188, 8) ; It is 
called Mala (impurity), because its appearance is for 
its own harm, and because on account of the net-work 
of its imagination it conceals the real Self (causes it to 
be forgotten). (Ill, 96, 26.) It is called MnyU, because 
on account of it the real (Self) appears as unreal (as 
if non-existing) and the unreal (the objective world) as 
real. (Ill, 96, 29.) It is called Prakfti (the root cause 
of objective forms) on account of its being the source 
of all objects of experience. (Ill, 96, 28.) It is called 

Jiva (Living Principle), because it lives and is conscious. 
(VI6, 188, 4.) It is called the Pury-a^^ka (the eightfold 
city, i.e., the subtle body consisting of eight factors, 
namely, the mind, the intellect, the ego and the five 
senses) on account of its strong net-work of imagination. 
(VI6, 188, 7.) It is also called the AtivUhika-f/afira 
(the body of thought, so called on account of its capacity 
to go to distant places without difficulty). (VI6, 188, 9.) 
It becomes an Indriya (sense-organ) and is called so, 
because it pleases the Self (Indra) through hearing, touch, 
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vision, taste and smell. (Ill, 96, 27.) It becomes the 
body by thinking of the body and the objects by think¬ 
ing of the objects. (VI<r, 50, 17.) As a creator of its 
own world, it is called Brahim by some, VirUt by 
others, Satdltana by some, Nztfityapa by others, Isfa by 
some, and Prajlt-paH by others. (VI6, 188, 17-18.) All 
these names are synonyms of the stress in the Absolute 
Consciousness impregnated with objectivity.” (Ill, 96, 31.) 
Very much similar was the view on the unity of the 
mind amidst its functional multiplicity, prevalent in the 
Mahn-yZina Buddhism. “ Five different names ”, says 
As^va-ghosa, ” are given to the ego (according to its 
different modes of operation).” (Suzuki: Awakening of 
Faith, p. 76.) In the LahkUvatUra-sUtra also it is held: 

“ The sea-water and the waves. 

One varies not from the other: 

It is even so with the mind and its activities; 
Citta is Karma-accumulating, 

Manas reflects an objective world, 

Mano-vijfiana is the faculty of judgment. 

The five vijfianas are the differentiating senses.” 

{Lahkavatata-sutra, quoted in Suzuki’s Mahzt-yiina Bud¬ 
dhism, p. 131.) 

From the point of view of grossness and limitation, 
there may be distinguished three grades in the mani¬ 
festation of the Mind, the monad, the ego, and the 
body (Jiva, Ahaih-krtra and Deha). Jiva or monad is 
that aspect of the Mind in which it originates as a 
ray from the Absolute Consciousness and is yet very 
subtle in character. The ego is the Jiva in a grosser 
and more limited form in which objectivity acquires a 
greater degree. How a Jiva acquires the character of 
an ego and becomes embodied is described by Vasis^ha 
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in the following manner: “ A monad gradually becomes 
an ego on account of the intensity of the tendency 
towards objectivity, as a spark of. fire grows in volume 
on account of the increase of fuel (III, 64, 12); as 
on account of depth the sky appears to be blue (III, 
64, 14); and as air becomes wind. (Ill, 13, 15.)' 

How the ego becomes the body is described thus: 
“ Through the intensity of many-sided imagining activity, 
the monad knows itself in the form of ‘ I am this ’ 
(III, 13, 22), and imagines a starlike form for itself, 
which is later on further differentiated as the body. (Ill, 
13, 23.) It then desires to see, makes an effort to see, 
and immediately there arise two holes in the form 

with which it has identified itself, which evolve into 
the eyes. (Ill, 13, 28.) Pari pasu with the desire to 
see is created on the objective side the subtle object 
of vision. (Ill, 67, 48.) In the same way that with 

which it touches becomes the skin, and through which 
it hears becomes its ears (III, 13, 29); that with 

which it smells becomes the nose and that with which 
it tastes becomes the tongue. (Ill, 13, 30.) On the 
objective side evolve the corresponding objects of all 
the senses (in its experience). (Ill, 67, 49.) Those with 

which the monad acts in accordance with its desires, 
become the organs of action. (Ill, 13, 31.) In this 
way by the power of desire are experienced by the 
monad, the objects, their perceptions and ideas. (Ill, 
13, 31.) The monad, now stands clothed in the eight¬ 
fold subtle body—mind, intellect, ego, and the five 
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subtle elements. (Ill, 13, 32; VI6, 51, 50.) This subtle 
body is gradually experienced as the physical body in the 
uterus, through the intensity of thought." (Ill, 13, 34).* 
Thus, the limitation of the monad to the physical 
body is self-created. " It enters the bondage (of the 
body) by itself like a silk-worm. (IV, 42, 31.) It 
imagines the body by its own thought, gets bound in 
it, and then repents. (IV, 42, 32.) It enters the net¬ 
work of objects created by its own imagination, and 
becomes helpless like a caged lion.” (IV, 42, 34.)* 
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We have already seen that according to VasisAa 
there is no limit to the number of monads in the 
world, for every content of the world is a centre of 
consciring activity in its own right. In the Absolute 
Consciousness there is no limit to the number of centres 
of imaginative activity. The universe is full of monads 
all around. “ Millions and billions of monads spring 
from the Cosmic Mind. (IV^ 43, 1.) Countless have 
already been born, countless are being born, countless 
will be born in course of time like sprays of water 
from a waterfall. (IV, 43, 2.) In every direction, in 
every place, whether land or water, innumerable monads 
are born and die as bubbles in water.” (IV, 43, 4.)* 
This reminds one of a passage from Leibnitz: “ There 
is a world of created things, of living beings, of animals, 
of entelechies, of souls, in the minute particle of matter. 
Every portion of matter can be conceived as like a 
garden full of plants, and like a pond full of fish. 
But every branch of a plant, every member of an 
animal, and every drop of fluid within it, is also such 
a garden or such a pond. And although the ground 
and the air which lie between the plants of the garden, 
and the water which is between the fish in the pond, 
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are not themselves plant or fish, they nevertheless con¬ 
tain these, usually so small, however, as to be im¬ 
perceptible to us." (Monadology, paragraphs 66-68.) 

Thus there is no end to the number of monads 
in the universe. Yet we can have some apriori princi¬ 
ple of division of all the monads into definite groups 
or classes. Several bases of division may be suggested. 
VasisAa has attempted three divisions on three different 
bases. In one place he has divided the monads of 
the universe on the basis of the density of their ig¬ 
norance. At another place we find a division of monads 
on the basis of the nature of their experience. A third 
division is attempted on the basis of their fitness for 
Self-realization. 

The following are the seven grades of density of 
the ignorance (or objectivity of experience) of monuds 
according to Vasistha: “ The Bija-jngrat (potential wak¬ 
ing), the Jugrat (ordinary waking), the Mafm-jngrat 
(intense waking), the Jngrat-svapna (the waking dream), 
the Svapna (dream), the Svapna-jUgrat (dreaming wakeful-' 
ness), and Su^pti (deep sleep). (Ill, 117, 11-12.) These 
are thus briefly characterized: 

(1) “ The first stress in Consciousness which after¬ 
wards is called the monad and which is the seed of 
all future experience is called the ‘ potential waking ’ 
state of the monad.” (Ill, 117, 13-14.) 

(2) “ When a newly evolved monad from the Ab¬ 
solute Consciousness has acquired the sense of ego^ and 
possession (‘ I and mine ’)i it is- said to be m the 
state of waking.” (Ill, 117, 15-16.) 

(3) “When by passing through a number of in¬ 
carnations the idea ‘I and mine’, gets. intensified, the 
monad is said to be in the state of intefise wakefulness.” 


(Ill, 117, 16-17.) 
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(4) “The state of fancy or imagination, whether of 
short or long duration, is called a waking dream ex¬ 
perience. (Ill, 117, 17-18.) 

(5) “ The impression, after a state of sleep, that 
something was experienced as real during sleep, although 
it is not so, is called dream.” (Ill, 117, 19-20.) 

(6) “ That very experience, when, on account of 
being repeated several times, it becomes dense and ac¬ 
quires the intensity of wakefulness, is called the dream¬ 
ing wakefulness.” (Ill, 117, 20-21.) 

(7) “ That insensible (unconscious) state of existence 
of a monad is called deep sleep {su^uptii^ when none of 
the above six states are experienced by it, but there is 
still the potentiality of future world-experience and suffer¬ 
ing present in it. (Ill, 117, 22-23.) All the so-called 
inert objects—a straw, a lump of clay, a stone, etc.— 
exist in that state of insensibility.” (Ill, 117, 24.)* 
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This division would be intelligible, if we remember 
that waking, dream and sleep mean here various grades, 
through which our experience of the objective world 
becomes stable and fully materialized. Sleep is probably 
that stage of the idea of objectivity, when it is present 
as a sort of vague and undifferentiated continuum in 
which no definite features are yet noticeable. Dream is 
the name given to the next stage of objectivity, when 
differentiations begin to appear in the objective continuum, 
but they are still very subtle and unstable in form. 
When the differentiated aspects of the objective experience 
acquire definiteness, stability and intensity of materiali¬ 
zation, such experience is called the waking experience. 
Vasistha has thus distinguished here the seven kinds of 
monads on the basis of their being more or less inten¬ 
sely. aware of their objective experience. 

In ordier to understand another division of monads 
attempted by Vasistha, we must remember his doctrine 
of the possibility of world-experiences within world-experi¬ 
ences expounded in the last chapter. According to him 
the individuals that are the contents of our dreams, have 
also a right to be recognized as individual monads in 
their own right; and it is also possible that we may 
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be the dream-personalities of some one like BrahmS or 
the Cosmic Mind of our Cosmos. On such considera¬ 
tions Vasistha attempts another division of monads in 
the following manner: ^ “ Monads are said to be of seven 
kinds: Svapna-jUgafsih (those whose dreams are others’ 
waking experiences), SaMialpa-jngarnh (those whose world 
of fancy is a waking world for others), Kefoala-jugaYHh 
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(waking alone), Cita-jngarn]^ (waking since a long time), 
Ghana-jztgafob^ (intensely waking), Jitgrat-svapimh (waking 
dreamers), and K^pa-jugataff (whose waking experience 
has lost its intensity) (VI6, 50, 2-3.) 

They are thus described: 

(1) “ The svaPna-jT^^ataJj. are those monads that 
belong to some other time-space order, and are sleeping 
there and dreaming various dreams. But perchance, what 
is a dream-experience to them is our waking world. 
Their dream-objects are real things for us; and we 
(who are individuals in our own right) are persons of 
their dream. On account of the long duration of their 
dreams, we are feeling it to be a real wakeful world- 
experience.” (VI6, 50, 5-8.) 

(2) “ The SaiMutipa-jUgafah are those monads of 
some other time-space order that are so much given to 
their thoughts of imagination that they have become 
quite unconscious of the actual world they are living in. 
Their world of fancy, on account of their exclusive 
thought directed to it, has come to acquire the stability 
of the waking experience. The contents of their world 
of fancy have acquired individuality of their own and 
live their own lives.” (VI&, 50, 14-17.) 

(3) “ The Kevala-jUgarUl). are those monads that 
have for the first time evolved from the Brahman and 
are experiencing the world.” (VIi>, 50, 19.) 

(4) “The Cira-jngamh are those monads that were 
evolved from the Brahman like the former class, but to 
them this world has become a very hard and stable 
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reality governed by the law of causality, <mi account of 
their having passed through repeated births and deaths.” 
(VI6, 50, 20.) 

(5) “ The Ghana-jugafah are those monads that, on 
account of their repeatedly performed evil actions, have 
lapsed into the unconscious or inanimate state of exis- 
tence. They are called the deeply waking class because 
their objectivity has become deeply intensified.” (VI6, 
50, 21.) 

(6) ‘‘The Jjlgrat-svaptath are those monads that, hav¬ 
ing become enlightened by the study of philosophical 
works and association with the wise, have begun to look 
upon their waking world as a dream.” (VI6, 50, 22.) 

(7) ‘‘ The K^ipa-j'agar'sh are those enlightened monads 
that have found peace in the Absolute Reality and stay 
in the Turya (fourth) state of experience, and for whom 
all other kinds of experience have lost their validity.” 
(VI6, 50, 23.) 

In another place he classifies monads into the follow¬ 
ing fourteen kinds : ^ 

(1) ‘‘ The IdaiH-prathamatu is the class of those 
monads that in their very first birth (life) are prone to 
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good thoughts and actions which bring about good 
results. (Ill, 94, 2-3.) 

(2) “ The Gu^-pivan is the class of those monads 
that in their very first*birth begin to cherish desires for 
worldly objects, and attain liberation having passed 
through many cycles of transmigration. (Ill, 94, 3-4.) 
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(3) ** The SasattvU is the class of those monads 
that think of what ought to be done and what ought 
not to be done have moral consciousness awakened), 
and choose only those actions which are favourable to 
liberation. (Ill, 94, 4-5.) 

(4) “ The Adhama-saUvU is the class of those monads 
that have previously indulged in desires for worldly 
objects and so have got themselves bound to the world 
through thousands of transmigrations, but now have ac¬ 
quired the power of discrimination between a right and 
a wrong course of action, and prefer the former to the 
latter. (Ill, 94, 5-7.) 

(5) “ The Atyanta-tamasl is the class of those monads 
that are yet far from liberation even though they have 
passed through innumerable births and deaths. (Ill, 94, 7-8.) 

(6) “The Rujasl is the class of those monads that 
having passed through two or three lives of other (worse) 
kinds are now born with moderate qualities and active 
habits. (Ill, 94, 8-9.) 

(7) “ The Rujasa-sHttviki is the class of those monads 
whose actions are free from blemishes and who deserve 
to be liberated after the dissolution of their present 
bodies. (Ill, 94, 9-10.) 

(8) “ The Rnjasa-fUjasi is the class of those 
monads that deserve liberation after some more lives. 
(Ill, 94, 11-12.) 

(9) “ The Rnjasa-tUmasl is the class of those monads 
that require hundreds of more lives to live, before they 
are capable of liberation. (Ill, 94, 12-13.) 

(10) “ The RujasZttyanta-fSmasi is the class of those 
monads whose actions are such that their liberation is 
uncertain even after thousands of lives. (Ill, 94, 13-14.) 

(11) “ Tumasi is the class of those monads that 
have passed through thousands of lives since their origin 
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from BrahmS and are still a long way from liberation. 
(Ill, 94, 14-15.) 

(12) “ The Tnmasa-sattva is the class of those be¬ 
ings who have already passed through a long course of 
lives and deaths, but now stand on such a level of 
progress that, if they make efforts, they can attain 
liberation after this life. (Ill, 94, 15-16.) 

(13) “ The Tamo-tajasi is that class of monads that 
have- already passed through countless lives in the past, 
and yet have to undergo many more before they would 
attain liberation. (Ill, 94, 16-17.) 

(14) “ The Tumasa-tumasl is the class of those 
worst kind of monads that have already undergone 
millions of lives in the past and still have to undergo 
millions more before they can attain liberation.” (Ill, 
94, 17-19.) 

All the various kinds of monads in a cosmos origin¬ 
ate according to Vasistha from the Cosmic Mind 
(Brahma) in the same way as the creatures of our 
dreams originate from our minds. “ All these kinds of 
monads originate from BrahmS. (Ill, 94, 19.) All the 
monads, in fact everything in the objective world, have 
sprung from BrahmS, in the same way as billows have 
from an agitated ocean, streaks of light from a burning 
lamp, beams from the disc of the moon, flowers from 
a tree, ornaments from gold, sprays from a water-spring, 
particular spaces from infinite space, whirls, eddies 
and waves from water, and mirage-rivers from the 
rays of the sun.” (Ill, 94, 20-28.) ‘ Fawcett similarly 
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holds: “ Finite sentients, while enjoying truly free creative 
initiative and being, accordingly, relatively independent, 
presuppose, nevertheless, the Universal Consciring (Brahma 
of Vasistha) as their source.” (Fawcett: Divine Imagin¬ 
ing, p. 59.) 

The law of origination and mergence, it may also 
be noted, is the same in the case of every monad down 
from Brahma to an insect. ” As a Brahma originates, 
so does an insect. All monads (from the Brahma to 
the lowest insect) merge in the Absolute Reality through 
right knowledge.” (Ill, 67, 69-68.) ^ 

Before concluding this chapter, it may also be 
pointed out, that Vasistha is a thoroughgoing pan- 
psychist. He believes that everything in this universe 
has a subtle mental operation behind it. “ All objects 
have their mental aspect {citta-sfariratvam). (Ill, 40, 20.) 
There is the mind behind every particle of dust; it 
fills the whole space; it grows within every sprout; it 
moves as a sap in tender leaves. (Ill, 40, 21.) It rises 
up in the waves of the ocean; it dances within the 
womb of a rock. It rains in clouds; and lies inert in a 
piece of stone. (Ill, 40, 22.) Even in inert things resides 
desire in a potential form, as flowers, etc., in their seeds.” 
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(VI6, 10, 19.) * It is quite evident that pan-psychism is 
the inevitable conclusion of his idealism, according to 
which all things are thoughts ultimately, and every 
thought is an entity in itself. Vasistha will agree with 
Fawcett who writes: “ Nature is aglow with psychical 
life in every quarter and cranny. It is of one tissue 
with the psychical reality noticed in ourselves ” (Faw¬ 
cett : World as Imagination^ p. 162); and with Royce 
who rightly says: “We have no right whatsoever to 
speak of really unconscious Nature, but only of un¬ 
communicative Nature, whose mental processes go on at 
such different time-rates from ours, that we cannot adjust 
ourselves to a live appreciation of their inward fluency; 
although our consciousness does make us aware of their 
presence.” (Royce: The World and the Individual, 2nd 
Series, p. 225.) Vasistha would further say that by 
undergoing an appropriate training we can communicate 
with the beings behind Nature. 
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CHAPTER V 


THOUGHT-POWER 

Now-a-days we hear much about the power of thought. 
Enormous literature has been written on thought-power. 
The works of James Allen, Trine, Harden and Larson, 
to mention a few of the writers on the power of 
thought, are passing through several editions. Experi¬ 

ments are made in the laboratories of the West, and 
specially in America, to study the effect of thought 

on the health and strength of the thinker of particular 
kinds of thought. A new school of thought, generally 
called the “ New Thought ” which believes in the omni¬ 
potence of thought, is rising into prominence. But it 
is a matter of great surprise and satisfaction that what 
is considered to be a new thought in the twentieth 

century after Christ is a very ancient doctrine of India 
and is found worked out in many aspects and details 

in the Yoga-vUsi^ha. The Seer of the Mundaka Upani- 
qad said long ago: “ Whatever worlds the man of 

pure heart covets by his mind, and whatever objects he 
wishes to get, he gains those worlds and those objects.” 
{M. U., Ill, 1, 10.) The Buddha taught; All that we 

are is the result of what we have thought: it is 
founded on our thoughts, it is made up of our 

thoughts.” (Carus: The Gospel of Buddha^ p. 111.) 
Nothing will appear radically new in the so-called 
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“ New Thought ”, when all that Vasistha has said in 
this connection is known. Swami Rlma Tirtha rightly 
said in one of his Lectures to the people of America: 
“ All your New Thought is the old antiquated thought 
of the Hindus. In order to get the genuine centre, 
the whole truth and all the new thought. Blessed ones, 
you have yet to wait a little and get more knowledge 
from India. Most of those wonderful writings have not 
yet been translated into your language, such as the 
Yoga-vusi^tha which deals with all the new thought of 
America.” {In Woods of God-realization, Vol. Ill, p. 327.) 
Here we shall try to present briefly what Vasistha has 
said on the power of thought or mind, comparing here 
and there his views with the most up-to-date thinkers 
of the New Thought school. 

The Mind, according to Vasistha is omnipotent. 
“ It is capable of accomplishing everything. (Ill, 91, 
16.) As it imagines within itself, so things happen 
forthwith. (Ill, 91, 52.) Whatever is intensely thought 
by the mind, that comes to be materialized and effect¬ 
ed.” (Ill, 91, 17.)' Compare what Dr. Charles Gilbert 
Davis says: “ I say that thought is omnipotent—that the 
mind is all-powerful.” (Davis: The Philosophy of Life, 
p. 53.) The mind is endowed with creative power. ” It 
can evolve objects from within itself. (Ill, 66, 6.) It 
is the creator of the world which appears in just the 
form that is fashioned by the mind. (VI&, 139, 1.) 
Time and space also appear as the mind thinks them 
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to be.” (Ill, 103, 14.)* Marden says: ‘‘Mind is the 
only creator. Nothing ever was or ever will be created 
or recreated except through mind.” (O. S. Marden: The 
Miracle of Right Thought, p. 227.) Davis says ‘‘ Thought 
is the stuff out of which things are made” {The Philo¬ 
sophy of Life, Motto); and ‘‘ The Mind is all, it is 
everything. All matter is but a materialization of consci¬ 
ousness.” {Ibid., p. 32.) In creating a world for itself, 
the mind is absolutely free and not determined by any 
other external force. ‘‘ The Mind imagines the world 
and the body in accordance with its own free-willing 
like a magic scene.” (Ill, 4, 79.)* We should not be 
under the impression that creative power belongs only 
to a select few minds. It is the privilege of every 
mind. ‘‘ Every mind {praty-ekaih cittam) has this power.” 
(Ill, 40, 29.)* 

We all attain what we aspire after. All that we 
intensely desire for comes to us early or late, in 
accordance with the effort we put in to acquire it. 
Our own efforts, guided by our aspirations, are the 
warp and woof of our destiny. ‘‘ Every individual can 
attain all that he desires. (Ill, 45, 12.) Whoever 
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strives to attain anything attains that surely.” (Ill, 45, 
18.) ^ No other agency can confer favours upon us, 
unless we deserve them. Whatever we seem to get 
through others, is the outcome of our own aspirations 
and effort. “ The mind itself is the giver of the results 
of its own efforts, although it may do so in the garb 

of a god or penance. (Ill, 45, 19.) There is nothing 
other than one’s own effort that ever brings him any¬ 
thing good. (Ill, 45, 20.) No other being is responsible 
for what one acquires, as everything is the consequence 
of his thought. (IV, 13, 11.) There is nothing 

under the sun which cannot be attained by anybody 
through right exertion.” (Ill, 62, 8.) * Marden similar¬ 
ly says: “ The cause of whatever comes to you 

in life is within you.” (Marden: Peace, Power and 

Plenty, p. 99.) 

The nature of things around us is as we think it 

to be. Our lives are what we make them by our 

thought. All that we are, is how we have thought. 

Thoughts are the bricks with which we build the man¬ 
sion of our personality. Thought determines our destiny. 
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We become what we wish, desire and imagine to 
become. The world around us is the reflex of our 
thought. It changes its appearance, as we change. The 
extent of space as well as the duration of time are 
relative to our thoughts and emotions. “ An individual 
becomes what he sets his heart to. (Ill, 56, 28.) The 
nature of the objects is as it is believed to be. 
(Ill, 56, 30.) Even poison can be turned into nectar 
by being constantly imagined to be so, and an enemy 
will behave as a friend, if one has faith -in him to be 
so. (Ill, 60, 17.) One experiences as one thinks. (Ill, 
60, 16.) If a moment is imagined to be an age, it is 
experienced as such, and vice versa. (Ill, 60, 20-21.) 
The same period of night is experienced as a long age 
by the troubled mind, and as a moment by the merry. 
(Ill, 60, 22.) Sweet is experienced as bitter and vice 
versa by intense thought. (Ill, 60, 27-528.) Sometimes 
people are killed on account of their own imagination 
of an absolutely non-existent devil. (Ill, 60, 33.) 

One experiences only that to be real, which one thinks 
to be so. (VI6, 100, 3.) One is affected by things 
only in accordance with his ideas about them. (VI6, 
148, 5.) It is by thought alone that we get into 
delusion, undergo the experience of birth and death, are 
bound in the world and become released from it. 
(IV, 4, 9.) All our states of happiness or misery in 
heaven or the hell, are effects of our own thought.” 
(IV, 23, uy 
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Early or late, in this life or lives to come, all 
our’ desires, wishes and even passing thoughts have 
to be realized. But what is desired or thought in¬ 
tensely with warmth of faith is soon realized. Faith, 
intense belief, or hkavatta is the secret of all our 
achievements, as a . modern writer puts it: “ Faith is 
the hidden secret of everything; the key that un¬ 
locks every door that may exist in the universe; faith 
is the perfect way to that inner world from which all 
things proceed; faith is the royal path to unbounded 
power; . . . faith is the hidden secret to every desire 

and need of man.” (Larson: The Hidden Secret, p. 10.) 
The world around us is only what we believe it to be. 
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Our perceptions are coloured by our beliefs. That alone 
appears to be real for us in the reality of which we 

have faith. “ The mind perceives and continues to 
perceive an object in that very form in which it ima¬ 
gines it to be with intense faith. (IV, 21, 56-57.) There 

is nothing true or false in itself; everything is as it is 
believed to be. (IV, 21, 58.) In accordance with one’s 
long-standing and intensified belief, does one work, ac¬ 
complish and achieve the objects of his desire and 

enjoying them gets bound. (IV, 21, 20-21.) One thinks 

that alone to be real on which one has pinned his 

faith and believes that there is nothing better than it. 
(IV, 21, 22.) People have different conceptions of duty, 
value, enjoyment, and liberation, in accordance with their 
different convictions and strive after their own ideals. 
(IV, 21, 23.) Whatever a pure mind strongly believes 

something to be that it soon becomes. (IV, 17, 4.) 

Poison becomes nectar and the unreal becomes the 
real through one’s faith. (Ill, 56, 31.) We perceive only 
what we believe.” (Via, 51, 3.) ‘ 
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Our thoughts are powerful in proportion to their 
intensity, depth and warmth. They become so by 
their being constantly and over and over again cherish¬ 
ed. This is what Vasistha calls ahhynsa (practice or 
habit). Constant thinking, desiring or imagining of the 
same idea contributes much to the materialization of that 
idea. “ Doing the same thing over and over again is 
called abhyUsa. It is also termed puru^Urtha. Without it 
nothing can be achieved. (VI6, 67, 43.) Things become 
what they are repeatedly thought to be. (VI6, 67, 20.) 
The mental or subtle body becomes physical, only 
through repeatedly being imagined to be so, and so also 
can the physical body be realized to be subtle, through 
constant meditation on its being so. (VI6, 67, 30-31.) 
Through repeated efforts even the most difficult things 
can be realized; even poison can be turned into nectar 
by repeatedly thinking it to be so. (VI6, 67, 33.) Cons¬ 
tant and repeated effort along any line is the secret of 
success.” (VI6, 67, 44.)' 
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Unflinching and strong determination {dT4ha-nisfcayd) 
is another very important factor which contributes to the 
realization of our thoughts and desires. There is nothing 
in the world which does not yield to the strong deter- 
rhination of a man. There is no force that can with¬ 
stand the power of a determined mind. Persons with 
unflinching determination can realize everything they set 
their heart to. They see nothing but their own idea 
dancing around them. We are bound to our strongly 
determined ideas; no one else can change the mind of 
a well-determined man. “ There is no power in the 
world to withstand the determination of a mind. (Ill, 88, 
18.) Whatever idea has taken root in some mind, can- 
imt be rooted out by any other but that very mind. 
(Ill, 88, 19.) The idea that has been deeply planted in 
some mind cannot be removed from it by any agency, 
such as even death or a curse {sfupa)." (Ill, 88, 20.) ‘ 
All what we are, all what we have, and all that 
we shall be, is thus the result of our thought. Our 
destiny is not mapped out for us by some other agency 
but our own thought. “ Control thought,” as Davis says, 
” and you control destiny.” {Philosophy of Life, p. 33.) 
We become as we think. We have only as much 
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power as we imagine we have. The world around us 
is as we have willed it to be. We can change it even 
to-day if we will so. We are living in an infinite ocean 
of power and bliss, and appropriate only so much from 
it as we think, believe and imagine. “ Our present 
state is what has been willed, and can be changed with 
effort into another. (Ill, 40, 13.) If one believes himself 
to be separate from the Absolute Reality, he is so; if 
one thinks himself to be the Brahman, he is so. We 
limit ourselves by our thought. (Ill, 67, 58.) A ghost 
continues to be seen by a child, as long as the idea 
of there being a ghost lurks in his mind, but when the 
idea is given up, there is no longer any experience of 
a ghost.” (Ill, 53, 31.) * So is the case with all our 
limitations. “ The limit of your thought ”, so says Har¬ 
den, ” will be the limit of your possibilities.” (Harden: 
How to Get What You Want, p. 45.) 

Our mind is also the maker of our happiness or 
misery: on the condition of our mind depend all our 
joys and sorrows. Even bondage and freedom are the 
states of our mind and are wrought by our thought. 
No body else can make us happy or miserable, bound 
or liberated, but our own thought. ” Everything, even 
bondage and freedom, depends on the mind. (Ill, 98, 3.) 
The increase or decrease of our sufferings is in the 
hands of our own mind. (Ill, 99, 43.) It is the creator 
of all our joys or sorrows. (Ill, 115, 24.) It is the 
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mind that is deluded, experiences birth or death, gets 
bound or feels released from the bondage.” (IV, 4, 9.)* 
Our environment and circumstances are the materi¬ 
alization of our own desire. Our objective world is but 
the projection of our own imagination, and the reali¬ 
zation of our own desires. “ The world-experience rises 
or falls in accordance with desires. (IV, 45, 33.) It is 
a long dream imagined by the mind. (IV, 45, 24.) 
Whatever desire is cnerished by any one in his heart 
is ultimately realized in the world. (Ill, 96, 10.) By 
our own mind, through our own saihkalpa (desire), with 
our own effort taking various forms, is this multifarious 
objective world spread out before us like a magic scene.” 
(Ill, 96, 8-9.)* 

Much stress is laid in the “ New Thought ” move¬ 
ment on the power of the mind to effect changes in 
the body and to cure physical ailments. The curative 
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power of thought has been greatly demonstrated by the 
followers of the “ Christian Science ” and the Psycho¬ 
therapeutists even in cases of very serious illness. They 
have come to believe that the mind, through its power 
of thought, can bring about desirable changes in 
the body and can restore it to perfect health. Even a 
medical doctor has emphatically asserted: “ /< is ab¬ 
solutely true that every thought xve think has its corres¬ 
ponding effect on the whole or some part of human 
anatomy . . . Much has been said or written upon 
this subject, yet from my own observation as a physician 
I must say that I am astounded that it has not re¬ 
ceived a deeper consideration. Not a day passes that I 
do not see wonderful illustrations of this fact: that the 
mind can both create and cure diseases.” (Gilbert Davis: 
The Philosophy of Life, p. 65.) Marden also writes: 
“ The body is but objectified thought, and . . . when 

the thought is changed the body also must change.” 
(Marden; How to Get What You Want, p. 183). 
Vasistha holds exactly similar views. Body according to 
him is the creation of the mind and can be changed by 
it into any condition. Most of the diseases of the body 
originate in the disturbances of the mind, and can be 
cured by right thinking. “ The body is created by the 
mind for its own use, as a silk-worm forms a cocoon 
round itself. (IV, 45, 7.) It creates the body from the 
material of its own thought. (IV, 11, 19.) The body 
changes in accordance with the thoughts in which the 
mind is engaged. (IV, 21, 16.) The body is now ex¬ 
perienced as it has been eagerly imagined to be in the 
past.” (Vltf, 28, 34.) ^ According to Schopenhauer also 
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“ The whole body is nothing but objectified will.” 
(Schopenhauer: , The World as Will and Idea, I, 130.) 
According to Harden: “ The body is but objectified 

thought, and . . . when the thought is changed the body 
also must change.” (Harden: How to get What You Want, 
p. 18.) Larson also says: “ That the mind exercises great 
power on the body, that every mental state is a cause, 
producing its corresponding effect upon the moral, 
the mental and the physical conditions of the indivi¬ 
dual, and that every thought is a force that can 

change, transform, or at least modify almost anything 
in the human system—these are' facts that are no 
longer disputed. The metaphysical side of man is 

now receiving its due share of attention, and the facts 
just stated are therefore being firmly established among 
all who discern them.” (C. D. Larson: How to Stay 

Well, p. 61.) 

Vasistha distinguishes two kinds of diseases: physical 
and mental. “ Hental and physical diseases are the two 
causes of pain. Relief from them is happiness {sukha). 

(Vltr, 81, 12.) The disorder and inharmony of the physi¬ 
cal body is called a physical disease (vyadht) and the 
conflict of the mind is called a mental disease {ndht). 
Both of them have their (ultimate) root in ignorance, 
and can be finally cured by the knowledge of reality 
(tattva-jlisna)" (Via, 81, 14.) ’ 
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How these diseases originate is further described by 
Vasis^a as follows: “ A depressing mental disturbance 

originates, when an individual foolishly worries about 
what has been achieved and what has not been achieved. 
(VIn, 81, 17.) ‘ To realize the desires and ambitions 
that surge in their uncontrolled minds, ignorant people 
often do many improper things, such as eating unwhole- 
s6me food, travelling in uncongenial countries, working 
at improper times, behaving in improper ways, associat¬ 
ing with undesirable persons, contracting bad habits, etc., 
on account of which many disorders take place in their 
bodies, such as the clogging of the nadis or their weak¬ 
ness so as to make them unable to supply vital energy 
properly to all parts of the body. The vital energy 
(pntpa) not being properly distributed (lit. flowing) in the 
body, inharmony results in the system, and there ensue 
physical diseases.” (Via:, 81, 18-20.) ® 

Mental inharmony (itdhi) is said by Vasistha to be 
the cause of physical diseases {VyUdhayah). He relates 
the two as the cause and the effect in this way: 
” The inharmony or disturbance {vidhuratu) of the 
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body follows the inharmony of the mind. (Via:, 81, 30). 
When there is disturbance in the mind, the smooth and 
regular flow of the vital currents {pmpa) is disturbed. 
The vital currents flowing improperly, the ttiadls be¬ 
come disorganized. Some of them, then, getting more 
vital energy than required, become stouter and others 
receiving less than required are atrophied. This causes 
sometimes bad digestion, sometimes indigestion and some¬ 
times over-digestion. All that is eaten in such disordered 
condition produces only bad results. Sometimes the 
undigested food-particles are carried away by the vital 
currents to their own organs; sometimes the undigested 
matter settles down in the body. There it rots and 
consequently generates many diseases. In this way is 
mental inharmony the cause of our bodily diseases which 
can be cured only by removing the cause.’ (Via, 81, 
33-38.) ^ Compare the general idea of Vasistha with what 
Dr. Davis says: “ Every disturbing, depressing thought 
that enters the brain has a depressing effect on every cell 
of the body and tends to produce disease. Fear, an^w, 
jealousy, envy, hatred are all the fore-runners of disease 
and the messengers of death.” (Davis; The Philosophy 
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of Life, p. 79.) . . . “ Men, women and children are 
diseased and dying around us everywhere, as a result 
of pathological thought. Correct the thought of the 
world and disease will be swept away.” {Ibid, p. 81). 
Trine similarly says: “ We are rapidly finding to¬ 
day, and we shall find even more and more, as time 
passes, that practically all disease, with its consequent 
suffering, has its origin in perverted mental and emo¬ 
tional states and conditions.” (Trine: In Tune with the 
Infinite, p. 55.) “ Subtle and powerful are influences of 

the mind in the building and rebuilding of the body.” 
{Ibid., p. 69.) 

The restoration of mental harmony, the disturbance 
of which is the source of bodily ailments, is, according 
to Vasistha, the proper cure of our physical diseases. 
(VI«, 81, 24.) How it can be done is stated as follows: 
“ By performing noble actions and associating with 
people of good character, the mind becomes purified and 
calm, and consequently joy pervades the body. On 
account of the purity of the mind, the vital currents 
begin to flow properly and harmoniously and cleanse 
the system of all impurities, as a result of which the 
diseases are cured. (Vlir, 81, 40-42.) ^ “ Every hopeful 
idea ”, says Dr. Davis, ” created in the mind, stimulates 
the heart, improves digestion and promotes the normal 
action of every gland.” {The Philosophy of Life, p. 85.) 
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Standing writes: “ The therapeutic influence of the 

mind on the body is a recognized principle of modem 
medical science.” (Herbert F. Standing: Spirit in Evo¬ 
lution, p. 127.) 

Vasistha believes also in the cure by incantations 
{mantras). He says that “ As medicines, harltakl, etc., 
produce purgative effect on the body by their very 
nature, so also can letters, ya, ra, la, va, etc., be made 
to produce certain effects through our faith.” (VI«, 81, 
39.) ^ So, it is our faith that gives power to the letters 
of an incantation to produce curative effect on our 
bodies. It is also believed by the leaders of the “ New 
Thought ” now-a-days, that “ Faith, hope, expectancy 
and belief are the most powerful therapeutic agents.” 
{The Philosophy of Life, p. 89.) “ Faith is at the 
bottom of all cures ” says Harden {How to Get What 
You Want.) 

So far we have learnt that, according to Vasistha, 
physical diseases originate in mental inharmony. But 
mental inharmony is itself due to ignorance of the true 
Nature of the Self, of objects, and of their true relation. 
If we could know everything rightly, we would never 
feel disturbed in our minds and so would be saved 
from physical troubles as well. The real disease and 
the essence {sura) of all kinds of diseases, according to 
him, is Ignorance, on account of which we undergo 
various troubles associated with our very birth in this 
world. So he says. “Sufferings are of two kinds; the 
ordinary ones, which wc usually know, and the ultimate 
one which consists in the very birth in the world.” 
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(Via, 81, 23.)* How then are we to cure the ultimate 
suffering? An answer has already been given at the com¬ 
mencement of Vasistha's teachings. The ultimate cure of 
the ultimate suffering is Self-knowle dge. “ The ordinary 
sufferings are removed by our having what is wanted. 
But the ultimate suffering cahnot be cured by anything 
short of Self-knowledge. (VI<r, 81, 24-25.) This remedy 
of the essence of all kinds of mental and physical 
sufferings uproots all of them, as a river does the 
creepers grown on its banks, in the rainy season.” 
(IV«, 81, 25-26;)* 

Not only can we be free from the round of births 
and deaths through right vision of the Self, as suggested 
above, we can also make our life happy here, by right 
thinking and right living, if we only know the power 
that thought wields. We can live a healthy and har¬ 
monious life on earth, if we have mastery over thought. 
For, if we determine to remain above sickness and 
suffering and do not allow ourselves to be weak-minded, 
if we cherish only right thoughts and emotions, if we 
never allow the balance of mind to be overthrown by 
ambitions, cares, anxieties, worries, etc., there is no reason 
why disease should ever lodge in the temple of our 
body. The secret of a long and healthy life lies in right 
thinking. This is what we learn from the Yoga-vnsiqtha: 
“ Whatever is resolved by the mind to be experienced. 
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cannot be undone by any other agency. (Ill, 88, 18.) 
He who is resolute' and undeterring from making effort, 
is beyond all sufferings. (Ill, 92, 14.) The resolute and 
determined wise man is beyond the attack of worries, dis¬ 
eases, curses and the evil looks of others.” (Ill, 92, 24-25.)* 
According to Vasistha, that man can live a healthy life 
{atdtmaya-jivitam), who lives ever satisfied within him¬ 
self and is always above the cares of having or not 
having the objects of his desire (Vl^r, 26, 10); who 
never indulges in the thought “ this I have attained 
today, that I will do tomorrow ” ((VI<r, 26, 12); whose 
mind is tranquil, free from worries, centred in the Self, 
controlled and at peace (Via, 26, 16); who is not 

troubled by the idea of acquiring or having acquired 
worldly things (Via, 26, 18); who is not joyous at 
being happily situated or even crowned, nor is afraid of 
old age, death or misery (Via, 26, 19); who does not 
make the distinction of friend and foe among the people 
around him (Via, 26, 20); who is master of his strength, 
and behaves equally, nobly and sweetly with all (Via, 
26, 25); whose mind is not soiled by the thought of 
being an agent of any action, in spite of his being 
busily engaged in it (Via, 26, 27); who does not injure 
anybody in spite of his having the power to do so; 
who is not cast down even in serious troubles; who 
does not desire anything in spite of being poor (Via, 
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26, 29); who ever finds something new and good in 
what decays, wears or perishes (VI®, 26, 33); who is 
a sweet friend to all, and shares their joys and sufferings 
(VI«, 26, 34); who is courageous in misfortunes, a 
benefactor of all in prosperity and unmindful of life 
or death. (Via, 26, 35.) ^ Compare what O. S. Harden 
says: “ Mind is the only creato r. Nothing eyer was 
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or _eyer will be created oi l, jracreated exc ept through 
mind. ” (O. S. Harden: The Miracle of Right Thought, 
p. 227.) “ Physical discord always means mental dis¬ 

cord, for if there had always been perfect harmony in 
the mind, the body would be in harmony. So, if you 
can keep them in perfect harmony, the body must 
ultimately correspond, because the physical is merely an 
outpicturing of the mental.” {Ibid., p. 174.) “ Every 

discordant thought, feeling or emotion must pay the 
penalty in the physical manifestation of some discord.” 
{Ibid., p. 181.) “ The body, being a product of mind, 

must necessarily be like it ... A healthy body is 
composed of healthy thought externalized, outpictured.” 
{Ibid., p. 183.) “ It is now well established that vicious 

mentaj[ states, violent emotions and explosive passions, 
make chemical changes in the brain and poison the 
ceil life through the whole body.” {Ibid., p. 184.) 
“ Mind is the great healer, the great restorer, because it 
was the original creator of these cells.” {Ibid., p. 186.) 

Whatever improves the health of the mind improves 
the health of the body.” {Ibid., p. 193.) “ It is well- 
known that, worry, anxiety* fear kill millions and millions 
of red blood corpuscles every day.” {Ibid., p. 194.) The 
physical is merely the outpicturing, the expression of 
the mental condition. The condition of our health is 
our objectified thought.” {Ibid., p. 196.) 

It is not only the secret of health that lies in 
right thinking or the proper culture of the mind, as we 
have learnt above, but also of a happy and joyful life. 
Happiness is another name for the harmony of the 
mind. When our thoughts do not wander to this or that 
object and we feel Self-satisfied, we are in a state of 
joy which is unique. If we are thus happy within, 
everything appears good and pleasing to us, “The Mind 
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is all in all. That being cured all troubles are cured. 
(IV, 4, 5.) If there is peace within, the whole world 
looks cool and ple^ising (V, 56, 34), but when cravings 
and desires surge within, the world appears as something 
intensely burning us like fire. (IV, 4, 5.) The result that 
accrues from the culture of the mind cannot follow even 
from the prosperity of all the three worlds or from the 
possession of jewels of all kinds. (V, 21, 12.) When 
one’s mind is perfected, the whole world appears to him 
to be full of nectar, just as to a man putting on a 
pair of shoes the whole earth appears, as it were, 
covered with leather.” (V, 21, 14.) ‘ Dr. Hutchison, has 
therefore, rightly said: “ The necessity of opening our 
eyes wide to the far reaching influence of our thoughts 
in causing health or disease, happiness or unhappiness, 
cannot be too strongly urged.” (Hutchison: Hypnotism 
and Self-education, p. 85.) James Allen similarly says: 
“ Your own thoughts, desires and aspirations comprise 
your world, and, to you, all that there is in the 
universe of beauty, and joy, and bliss, or of ugliness^ 
and sorrow, and pain, is contained within yourself. 
By your own thoughts you make or mar your life, your 
world, your universe. As you build within by the 
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power of thought, so will your outward life and cir¬ 
cumstances shape themselves accordingly. Whatsoever 

you harbour in the inmost chamber of your heart will, 
sooner or later, by the inevitable law of reaction, shape 
itself in your outward life.” Qames Allen: Book of 
Meditations^ p. 34.) “ When the heart is pure all out¬ 
ward things are pure.” {Ihid.^ p. 63.) “ Man is the 

doer of his own deeds, as such he is the maker of 

his own character . . . Character is destiny.” {Ibid., 

p. 66.) “ Man is a thought-being, and his life and 

character are determined by thoughts in which he 
habitually dwells.” {Ibid., p. 286.) 

A purified mind is also needed for having the 
intuition of the inner Seif, for the Self can shine only 
in a pure and calm mind, and not in an impure one 
which is laden with the dust of desires and passions. 
“ As the sky, although present everywhere, is reflected 
only on a mirror, so the Self (Pure Consciousness), 
although omnipresent—present even in a wall, in the sky 
or in a piece of stone (*.e., in every object whatsoever) 
—is reflected (felt) only within a calm mind.” (V, 71, 
39, 36.)" 

It has also to be remembered that we cannot 
anyhow get rid of the experience of the objective world 
and of the ignorance of the Self, as long as our mind 
continues to be impure, for it will, in that case, continue 
to imagine one state of existence after another. The 
experience of an objective world and the possession of 
an impure mind exist, grow and decay pari pasu^ 

• 
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according to Vasistha. “ The darkness of the world 
(dark, because, its experience conceals the knowledge of 
the Self from us) continues to be experienced, and 
cannot be removed even by fire, the moon and the 
twelve suns, all burning together as long as they may, 
so long as the mind is ignorant and merged in the 
quagmire of worldly pleasures.” (V, 5, 27-28.) ^ 

We have thus seen what wonderful power our mind 
has both for good and evil, according to VasisAa. 
There is no wonder, therefore, that he has called 
the mind the nave of the wheel of the whole world, 
which can be controlled in all its aspects by having 
brought the mind (which is another name for thought, 
will and desire) under control. “ The Mind is the nave 
of this wonderful wheel of the world, which deludes us 
by its movements. (V, 50, 6.) When, with intelligence 
and effort, it (the mind) is stopped from moving (t.e., 
from desiring, willing, thinking, imagining, etc.), the wheel 
of the world is stopped.” (V, 50, 6.) * It might also be 
very well compared to Shelley’s ” dome of many 
coloured glass, (which) stains the white radiance of 
Eternity”. Kant’s conception of the mind would approach 
that of Vasistha to some extent, only if Kant would 
give up the idea of the objective “ things-in-themselves ”, 
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for according to Vasistha, as we have already seen, there 
remains nothing in an object, when the mind has 
withdrawn what all it projected out of itself. We must 
not however forget that the mind itself is a centre of 
thought-activity in the infinite “ Ether of Consciousness ”, 
from which the bubbles of the objective world are blown 
out all around but within the same Consciousness, which 
really is the ” Thing-in-Itself 



CHAPTER VI 


ATTAINMENT OF EXTRAORDINARY 
POWERS (SIDDHIS) 

The Philosophy hitherto dealt with was not given by 
Vasistha as a mere visionary dream, the creation of a 
poet’s fancy, a gratuitous hypothesis with no warrant for 
experimentation, a mere surmise as to what may be, 
or a mere speculative doctrine. It is not a circle 
imagined by a philosopher, when only a little arc of it 
is discovered in experience, as most of the philosophical 
systems of the world seem to be. It is claimed, on the 
other hand, that almost every aspect of this philosophy 
was experimented upon and actually realized in experi¬ 
ence. Every doctrine is the outcome of sUdhana, ».e., 
the realization of its truth in experience. There lived 
people in ancient India, it seems, who could demonstrate 
in practice what is here given in theory, otherwise all 
talk of it would be futile and all the labour of writing 
a book like the Yoga-vUsi^tha lost. Much of the 
philosophy of VasisAa would remain mysterious and 
unintelligible until the practical aspect of the philosophy 
—which was really the more important one in ancient 
times—is again revived. No man, to give an example, 
could have a shadow of belief a century ago in what, 
to a scientist of the fourth decade qf the twentieth 
century, is a matter of course. That the music going 
on in Calcutta or Bombay is at the same time being 
heard at Benares is still unbelievable news to the 
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millions of our countrymen. The wonders that modern 

science is revealing and demonstrating with regard to 
the external world of matter are not more surprising and 
astounding than those which the ancient Indian Yoga 

discovered and demonstrated with regard to the inner 

world of the mind. The possibility of supernormal 
phenomena, such as telepathy, telsesthesia, telekinesis, 
precognition, hyperpromethia, hyperaesthesia, clairvoyance, 
clair-audience, disintegration of personality, hyperboulia, 
levitation, metastasis, polyzoism, psychorrhagy, psycho- 
therapeucy, telergy, etc., go a great deal to remove 
from the mind of a modern man the prejudice that all 
talk of the ancient Indian writers on the attainment of 
extraordinary powers (siddhis), not normally possessed by 
all, is imaginary and without foundation in experience. 
Here we propose to describe what Vasistha has said 
with regard to the secret of attaining some of the 
supernormal powers and of experiencing the existence 
of things which ever remain unknown to the ordinary 
man, although much of it will remain unintelligible 

mystery, unless actually experimented upon with the 
help of an expert, who, unfortunately, is a rarity in 
this age. (C/. the Bhngavata XI, 15.) 

According to Patafijali, the author of the Yoga- 
sUtras, the secret of all supernormal powers is Samyama 
which consists in Dharardi (concentration), DhyUna 
(meditation) and Sandtdhi (intense contemplation); 
whereas according to another school of Yoga, generally 
called Hatha Yoga, the secret of attaining all kinds 
of supernormal powers lies in arousing the Kuvdalinl 
Power through the control of which lies dormant 

in every normal individual. The former may be termed 
a psychological method and the latter more or less a 
physical one. In the Yoga-vusi^tha we find both 
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of these methods described, although a preference is 
given to the former. It is, however, curious that in his 
treatment of the psychological method of attaining 
supernormal powers, Vasistha does not make use of the 
terms of Patafijali, e.g., the term Samyama is con¬ 
spicuous by its absence. It is really worthy of note that 
this psychological process is very akin to what at the 
present time is called Auto-suggestion, Affirmation, Self¬ 
hypnosis, etc. The main thing in this method is “affir¬ 
mation” with the full conviction of our deeper and 
spiritual nature (which is not usually taken note of by an 
ordinary individual), on the one hand, and forgetfulness, 
i.e., rising above, or withdrawing from, the feeling of 
limitation and imperfection, on the other. It is the reali¬ 
zation of what we really are and the denial of what we 
at present feel ourselves to be. The essential condition to 
effect this is the purity or refinement of the mind which 
consists, according to Vasistha, in freedom from desires 
and passions and from the tendency to enjoy gross plea¬ 
sures. We shall deal with the psychological method first. 

Usually, the knowledge of what is passing in others’ 
minds is denied to us. Vasistha thinks that it is possi¬ 
ble to know what is passing in other minds. The main 
hindrance to such knowledge is grossness or impurity of 
the mind. When our mind is pure, it can reflect what 
is passing in other minds. “ A mind is powerless to be 
in contact with other minds, as long as it is impure. 
It can be in contact with other minds, when it is puri¬ 
fied. (IV, 17, 29-30.) Purity of the mind consists in 
freedom from desires and in the realization of the 
identity with Consciousness.” (IV, 17, 31.) * 
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As already pointed out, the universe is full of num¬ 
berless worlds in which individuals of various grades of 
spirituality live. Many of .,the worlds exist interpene¬ 
trating our world, yet they and the individuals living in 
them are not seen by us. some of these worlds live 
the Siddhas or the enlightened ones. They and their 
worlds are not seen by us,'’be«euse our minds are not 
sufficiently subtle. Vasistha thinks that by the purifica¬ 
tion of our minds we can see the subtler worlds and 
can meet the enlightened on^^#vHere is what he says; 
“ The worlds of the Siddhas, wl^lt are att^n^d by good 
deeds, cannot be approached by' the unenlightened with 
their present bodies, as light canhot appro'^khed by 
darkness. (Ill, 53, 29.) They can be entered” only with 
the pupya-deha (purified body) (cf. dhamta-kiXya of the 
Mahcl-yUna Buddhism) or the spiritual body as purified 
by knowledge and discrimination. (Ill, 53, 34.) Only 
those who are the knowers of what ought to be known 
or those who lead a life of virtue can enter the subtle 
worlds, and no others. (Ill, 54, 1.) Only those whose 
mind has become enlightened and subtle can meet the 
enlightened ones (Siddhas) born in other subtler worlds, 
after their death here. (Ill, 22, 10.) You will perceive 
the subtler worlds, only when, through the negation of 
desire, you attain a lasting state of subtilety.” (Ill, 22, 12.)* 
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Our identification with the physical body and the 
limitation of our consciousness to physicality is the cause 
of our powerlessness, as, by limiting ourselves to the 
body, we forget our deeper nature, which is omnipotent 
and omniscient. “ One, who is under the control of the 
illusory idea that he is the physical body, is unable to 
pass through the subtle and minute passage. (Ill, 40, 8.) 

How can he believe in being able to do anything great, 

who is merged in the idea that he is the physical 
body made of earth, etc., and that he is unable to fly 
in the sky? (Ill, 53, 33.) When it is impossible for 
us to enter the world of our own imagination along 
with the physical body, how can we enter the world of 
other people’s samkaipa (imagination) with the physical 
body?” (Ill, 21, 43.)’ 

The main thing required for attaining higher powers 
is, therefore, to deny one’s identity with the physical 

body, which is another name for limitation, imperfection 

and incapacity of effecting greater things, and to affirm 
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one’s being spiritual in nature and therefore full of 

higher capacities. Having mentally detached one’s self 
from the body, one should feel that one is the subtle 
mind which is free from all limitations of the gross 

body. How to effect that, is suggested in the following 

passages: “ The mind is in reality subtle, but it has 

become the physical body through constant and repeated 
thought of physicality. This thought ceasing to function, 
it attains its original state of subtilety. (Ill, 57, 30.) 
As in a dream, if a dreamer comes to acquire the idea 
that the hardness and heaviness (physicality) of the 
dream personality is only an illusion, the idea of its 
being subtle is reinstated, so also, by the knowledge 

of our personality being essentially subtle and light, 
the heaviness and hardness (physicality), that we have 
wrongly assumed to be its, will drop away and we shall 
again feel that we are minds (and not the body.) (Ill, 
57, 31-33.) For him the idea of being the physical body 
ceases to operate whose mind is fully fixed on the 
idea of being subtle. (Ill, 58, 14.) As snow melts in 
water through heat, so the mind becomes subtle through 
the thinness of desire for worldy objects, and through 
practice in right vision takes resort to purity. (Ill, 22, 
9 and 17.) The illusion of the individual feeling him¬ 
self to be a body, comes to an end, when the light of 
knowledge dawns. When all samkalpa has come to 
an end, the physical body is not experienced, as the 
light of a lamp ceases, when its oil is exhausted.” 
(Via, 82, 17-19.)' 
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The whole secret of attaining anything and every¬ 
thing is expressed by Vasistha in one word Bh^vanXt^ 
which it is very difficult to translate by a single word 
in English. BhUvanU is creative affirmation of some¬ 
thing with full faith. It brings into existence or ex¬ 
perience something which is not already there. It is the 
transformation of the idea into a reality by force of 
imagination. “ Whatever is intensely affirmed {bhavyate) 
is experienced.” (Via, 82, 26.) * 

The other method is the bio-physical method of the 
control of the vital currents and the arousal of 
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the Ku^dalinl Power. What the Kuxidalinl is, is des¬ 
cribed in the following words: “ There is in the midst of 
the hundred rtadls^ (situated in the lower abdomen) one 
ti^dl (nerve) called the Antar-ve^tanika. It is circular 
like the frontal circular part of a ; like an eddy 
of water; like a vortex; and like a half of the syllable 
Otn (^ written in the Deva-nagarl script). It is present in 
the body of all creatures, gods, demons, men, beasts, 
fishes, birds, insects, etc. It exists in a coiled form re¬ 
sembling the body of a seroent shivering with cold. It 
is in perpetual throbbing. It is exceedingly delicate with¬ 
in, like the pulp of a plantain. Within this n'adl resides 
the ParU S'akti (the greatest Force or Power) which is 
called the Kundalini on account of its circular movements. 
It is the Ultimate or the greatest power of all living 
creatures and is the source of the various kinds of their 
capacities. Like an infuriated cobra it always throbs (as 
it were), with a hissing sound. Its mouth (*.e., of the 
tizidi) opens upwards. (VI<r, 80, 36-43.) All the 
(nerves) of the hxdaya (heart) are connected with the 
Kundalinl. They originate from it and return back to it, 
like rivers unto an ocean.” (Via, 80, 47.) This Kunda¬ 
linl Sakti residing in the Kuttdalinl nudl, which, in fact, 
is a ray of Consciousness, is called by various names in 
accordance with its different functions. “It is called kalTl 
on account of its activity (kalana ); cit on account of its 
awaireness. (Via, 81, 2.) It is Jiva when it manifests as 
life, mind {manas) when it thinks, and imagination 
{sa'Atkalpa) on account of imagining {saUtkalpana), and 
buddhi (intellect) when it knows. (Via, 80, 3.) It be¬ 
comes the subtle body when it is egoized (individualized.) 
(Via, 80, 4.) Having become the apTtna (a vital cur¬ 
rent) it flows downwards; as udltna it flows upwards, 
and in the form of mw^na it exists in the middle 
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portion of the body." (Via, 81, 5.) * This description of 
Kwffdalinl is very much coloured by the philosophy of 
Vasisjha. As modern science places the seat of the 
mind in the brain of the physical body, so it seems 
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that, according to Vasistha the Antar-ve§tanikn centre 
of the nttdis (nerves ?) of the body situated in the 
abdomen is the seat of the Energy of the individual. In 
the above description, it may be noted, there is con¬ 
fusion between the Power and the nudi in which the 
power resides, for both are very often called by the 
same name Kupdalini, in the same way as the brain 
and the mind are very often confused in popular 
language. 

This Power is aroused to full consciousness with 
the help of the currents of Pr'dna. The mechanism of 
PrUna is described in the following passages: 

“ There is a very tender organ made of (soft) bone 
and flesh, having three pairs of lobes in it (lit. lotuses). 
It touches the two canals of the body one of which 
goes downwards and the other upwards. (Vltf, 24, 21.) 
By the inflow of air in it from outside the body, its 
lobes are inflated and set into movements. (Vl^r, 24, 22.) 
As the moving leaves of a tree increase the movement 
of the air outside, so also the to-and-fro-movements 
of the lobes (lit. leaves of the lotus which is the 
organ) of this organ increase the volume of the air 
within the body. (Via, 24, 23.) The air expanded thus 
by the movements of the organ, then, enters and per¬ 
vades the tmdis of the body which spread throughout 
the body. (Via, 24, 24.) This air of the Hfdaya (name 
of the organ) proceeding to other parts of the body is 
called by various names by those who know them, such 
as the Prnpa, the Satndna, the Apuna, etc. (Via, 24, 
25.) As beams spread all around from the disc of 
the moon, so all the vital currents of PrUfM (the 
vital energy) spread all around in the body from this 
organ of the three pairs of lobes. (Via, 24, 26.) They 
proceed from it and return to it, are collected in 
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it and sent out of it, rise from and fall into it. 
(VI<r, 24, 27.) The (general) name given to the air 
in the hfdaya is PrUna. Some current of it moves 
the eyes, some again invests the skin with the tactile 
sense, some goes to the nose, some digests food, some 
flows to the organ of speech. In short PrUpa sets the 
whole body in activity as a mechanic does his machine. 
(VI24, 28-30.) Amongst the currents of the Przina, 
two are the principal ones. The main current flowing 
upwards is called pmna (in a restricted sense) and that 
flowing downwards ,is named ap^fia. (Via, 24, 31.) The 
course of their flow is subtler than even a thousandth 
part of the fibre of a stalk of lotus and very difficult 
to be known.” (Via, 24, 37.) ^ 
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In order to acquire extraordinary and supernormal 
powers one has to master the flow of the currents of 
the Vital Energy (the PrUtia), so that he may be able 
to withdraw it from a particular place or direction and 

to send it out to another where it is required. No 

definite course of practice in detail has been described 
by Vasistha for gaining such mastery over the currents 
of the PrUfui, probably because it may not be of much 
use and may be of positive harm without an expert 
guide. We find only the following general instruc¬ 
tion : “ The PrZtria can be mastered by giving up all 
other desires lurking in the heart; by the practices 
beginning with the contraction of the orifices of 

the body; by good actions; by associating with the 

wise; by giving up all worldly objects; by taking to 
proper postures of the body; by the purity of food and 
character (Via, 80, 31-32); by freeing oneself gradually 
from passions, such as anger and avarice; and by re¬ 
nouncing all the pleasures of the world.” (Via, 80, 33.) ^ 
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Complete control over the PrUfia is a great 
achievement according to Vasistha. It enables one to 
get whatever one wants. “ All prosperity, from acquiring 
a kingdom to being finally liberated, can be attained 
through the mastery of the Prztfia.” (Via, 80, 35.)* 

How extraordinary powers can be attained through 
the application or direction of the force of the PrUpa 
to the Kupdalini is described in the following passages: 

“If by the practice of pur aka (filling up) one can 
succeed in filling the Kundalini nudi with PrU^pa and 
letting it remain, there without any outflow, one’s body 
will become as heavy as a mountain in addition to 
becoming stcut.” (Via, 81, 45.) ® This attainment is 
called garima in Yoga works. 

How to be able to fly through empty space like 
a bird is further told: “ When the Kuttdalini is 

filled with the PrUfta, it propels it upwards. The 
Kundalini then becomes straight like a stick as an 
excited serpent. If at that time all the outlets of the 
body are closed, the body becomes filled with the PrUpa 
even as a leather bag is filled with water. (Via, 81, 
46-48.) Through this practice one becomes able to fly 
into the empty space, and can even go up to the height 
where Indra can go. (Via, 81, 49.) * 
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The way of acquiring the power which enables one 
to see the invisible Siddhas (enlightened ones like the 
Masters of Theosophy) is further described thus: “ One 
can see the invisible beings moving in the empty space, 
when, by the practice in recaka (propelling the prnpa 
out), the Kuri4aUni-{oxc& is directed through the Brahma- 
ftXLdl (the Suqumii:a, the central spinal cord) to the 

brain (the Kapnta) and made to be fixed there at a 
centre situated at a distance of 12 ahgulas (6 inches ?) 
from the forehead, and all other nudis are kept under 
control.” (VIcr, 81, 49-51.)^ 

One can leave his body at will and enter another 
body through the following practice: “ In order to be 
able to enter another body, a yogin has to practise 
his stay (in imagination at first) at a distance of 
twelve aitgulas from his body through the practice of 

recaka (propelling the Prztpa out). (Via 81, 56.) When 

through the practice of recaka one can take his Jlva 
out of the Kupdalini-nadi, his body is left like a stone 
or a lump of clay. (Via, 82, 29-30.) He can then 
enter any other body of moving or unmoving beings 
(living or inanimate) and enjoy their condition to his 

heart’s content. (Via, 82, 31.) He may then remain 
there or return back to his own body as he pleases. 
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(yia, 82, 32.) He may even while remaining in one 
body illumine many other bodies by his own con¬ 
sciousness, by filling the world with his own thought." 
(Vltr, 82, 33.) ‘ 

How a yogin can have a vision of distant events 
and things is further described in the following words: 
“ By the friction of two currents of the PfUpa, namely 
the piUxM and the apnna, heat is generated in the 
body in the same way as fire is produced by the 
friction of two bamboos in forests. (Via, 81, 70.) This 
heat keeps the body warm, which is naturally cold, 
as the sun heats the whole world. (Via, 81, 71.) 

This fire Jwithin the body moves throughout the whole 
body, but the yogins meditate on it, when it mani¬ 
fests itself as a star over the heart, like a golden bee 
hovering over a lotus flower. (Via, 81, 72.) Meditation 
on this light is attended with an enlightenment in which 
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things situated at a distance of even millions of miles 

are revealed.” (Via 81, 73.) ^ 

How a yogin can become abnormally small or large 

in extent is thus described: “ The (above-mentioned) 

starlike light (fire) can be expanded and enlarged by 

constant meditation on it. (Via, 82, 3.) Having grown 

in size and also in intensity of heat and light, it 

melts the whole physical body with all its organs as 

fire melts gold. (Via, 82, 4.) Having then melted the 

second (subtle) body also, it vanishes away. (Via, 82, 

6.) Having now no nudis to reside in, the Kupdalinl 

Sakti of the individual, who thus meditates, blazes out, 

like a flame in empty space. (Via, 82, 7.) Within it 

are withdrawn and exist potentially the mind, intellect, 

ego, etc., of the individual. (Via, 82, 8.) Now it is 

so subtle that it can move anywhere through anything 

—the sky, mountain, straw, wall, stone, etc.,—as it is 

directed. (Via, 82, 9.) As a leather bag expands when 

filled with water, so also does this Sakti expand the 

body now into any form desired, by filling it, as it 

were, with the intense thought of the form. (Via, 82, 

10-11.) As a foetus evolves itself into a fully developed 

* 

body gradually, so does this Power evolve the body 
into the form intensely desired and meditated upon. 
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(VI<r, 82, 12.) This Jiva-sfakti can expand into any 

body, be it of the size of a mountain or of straw.” 
{Via, 82, 13.) » 

Before coming to the close of this chapter, it may 
be pointed out that the above mentioned processes are 
not to be understood literally. For want of clear cut 
distinctions between physical, mental and spiritual con¬ 
cepts and terms, many points are unintelligible here, 
although they may have much significance behind them. 
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As there is no ultimate distinction for Vasistha in the 
things existing in different planes of manifestation, he 
uses the same term now to mean this and now that. 
This makes the whole description confused. 



CHAPTER VII 


THE SELF 

The most important problem of philosophy, the problem 
dearest to the human heart, and the problem on which 
more has been thought in India than on any other, is 
the problem: What am I ? Hitherto in our treatment 
we have been occupied largely with the world and the 
mind. Let us now learn what Vasistha tells us with 
regard to this most important problem, the Self. 

The best way to approach the problem of the Self 

will be to begin with the analysis of Experience. 

Vasistha distinguishes, like other philosophers of the 

Vedanta^ four types or levels of experience, in three of 

which the mind {mana^ functions and a fourth in 
which the mind is not experienced. They are called by 
him Jugrai (the waking experience), Svapna (the dream 
experience), Su§upti (the sound-sleep experience) and the 
Turiya (the fourth type of experience). Corresponding to 
these experiences there are four states of the mind 
according to Vasistha, namely, the ghora (gross), the 
sfztnta (it may be rendered as subtle), the mudha (dull) 
and the sattva (pure being). The last is that state of 
experience where the mind is no longer a mind. It is 
merged in the being of the Self. So actually there are 
only three states of the mind, the fourth being a 
mindless state of experience. “ There are three condi¬ 
tions in which the mind functions, namely, the waking, 
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the dream and the sound sleep. (Vlof, 124, 36.) The 
mind exists as ghora, sfUnta and mudha. The ghora is 
the mind of the waking experience, the s^nta is the 
mind in the dreani state, and the nmdha is the state 
of the mind in sound sleep. The state when the mind 
is dead {mfta) is called sattva (the state of pure exist¬ 
ence alone). It is a state of existence which Yogins 
experience after making effort.” (Via, 124, 37-38.) ‘ 

A description of each of these four states of ex¬ 
perience may be gathered from the Yoga-vUsi^tha. as 
follows: 

1. The Waking ijugrat) State: 

“ In the physical body there exists a life-principle 
ijlva-dhutu) which keeps the body alive. It is called 
by various names, such as, tejas (lustre), virya (energy), 
jlva-dhutu (vital element), etc. (IV, 19, 15.) When the 

body is functioning with the mind, action and speech 
{manaszt, karma^ and gifii), the vital principle moves 
throughout the body riding, on the vital airs {ptupa- 
vUyavah)- (IV, 19, 16.) Awarenes? or consciousness arises 
in whatever organ or part of the body this element 
flows. (IV, 19, 17.) Receiving this vital energy the 

sense-organs become capable of giving rise to their 
respective perceptions in the jiva (the person). (IV, 19, 

18.) As long as these perceptions continue to be 
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experienced, the experience is called jugrat (waking).” 
(IV, 19, 19.)^ 

2. The Sleep (Suptptt ): 

” When there is no activity of the body, (in 
action and speech), the jiva-dhatu is at peace within 
itself (not coursing through the body), and remains 
motionless like a lamp in a windless place, on account 
of vital airs being in balance, the senses, on account of 
their not receiving it, not perceiving external objects. 
(IV, 19, 20-22.) The jlva then exists in a potential 
state within the body as oil in a sesamum seed, cold¬ 
ness in ice, and lubricity in butter. (IV, 19, 23.) Then 
it is experiencing the deep-sleep state.” (IV, 19, 24.) * 
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3. The Dream {Svapna) State: 

“ If the vital principle which is existing in an 
undisturbed state in the deep sleep state is aroused by 
the vital currents, it comes to manifest itself as the mind. 
(IV, 19, 26.) It begins to experience the universe which 
exists within itself, as a seed might experience a tree 
potentially existing within it. (IV, 19, 27.) If the jiva- 
dhatu is disturbed by air (v3^a), the experience of 

journey through the sky, etc., is experienced. (IV, 19, 
28.) If a liquid substance enters the seat of the vital 
principle, then dreams in conriection with water are experi¬ 
enced. (IV, 19, 29.) If it is disturbed by pitta (heat), 
then the phenomena of summer season are experienced 
in the dream. (IV, 19, 30.) When blood runs into the 

vital element, red things are perceived in a dream. 
(IV, 19, 31.) Whatever desire arises in this state appears 
as realized to the sleeping person. (IV, 19, 32.) Thus 
dream is a state of internal experience when objects 

are experienced without any external stimulation of the 
physical senses.” (IV, 19, 33.)^ 
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4. The Fourth {TUrtya) kind of experience: 

“ The state of existence in which there is rio con¬ 
sciousness of ego or non-ego, beihg or rtoft-being, ivhich 
is pure, uniform, unlimited (consciousness) is called the 
fourth {Tunya) state. (VI<r, 124, 23.) It cannot be call¬ 
ed waking or dream, because there is no imagination in 
it, nor sleep, as there is no insensibility in it. (VI«, 
124, 25.) The objective world is hot experienced in this 
stUte. (VIrf, 124, 26.) This state is experienced when 
individuality is transcended, when equanimity of the 
mind is acquired, when the fickleness of the mind is 

given up. (Via, 124, 27.) Consciousness without ideation 
is the fourth state.” (Via, 124, 36.) ^ 

The Fourth kind of experience is not only an idea 
but a reality. Even modern writers have begun to 
admit its reality. Carpenter says: “ It is more than 

probable that in the hidden births of time there lurks 

a consciousness which is not the consciousness of sensa¬ 
tion and which is not the consciousness of self—or 
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at iLeast which includes and entirely surpasses these—ra 
consciousness in which the contrast between the ego 
and the external world, and the. distinction between 
subject and object fall away." (Edward Carpenter: From 
Adames Peak to ElephantUt Chap.: “ Consciousness with: 
out Thought,” p. 154.) “ The true subject is the simple, 

self-subsistent, universal spirit which cannot be directly 
presented as an object.” {Ibid., p. 271.) Radha-kffnan 
speaks of it as: “ It is a type of experience which 

is not clearly differentiated into a subject-object state, 
an integral undivided consciousness in which not merely 
this or that side of man’s nature but his whole being 
seems to find itself. It is ^ condition of consciousness 
in which feelings are fused, ideas melt into one another, 
boundaries broken and ordinary distinctions transcended. 
Past and present fade away into a sense of timeless 
being, consciousness and being are not there different 
from each other. All being ia consciousness and all 
consciousness is being. Thought and reality coalesce and 
a creative merging of subject and object results. Life 
grows conscious of its incredible depths. In this fulness 
of felt life and freedom {ananda) the distinction of 
the knower and the known disappears. The privacy 
of the individual self is broken and invaded by a 
universal self which the individual feels as his own.” 
(Radl^-kr^an; An Idealist View of Life, pp. 91-92.) 

Now, in the light of the fact that we have our 
existence ip these four kinds of experience, at one time 
or another, we can find out what the real and ultimate 
nature of the Self may be. But lye do npt find in the 
Yoga-vUsi^tha, as in the Pa?fca-4d^f ^hd PJther w;orks on 
Advaita Vedanta, any light thrown on the problem of 
the Self through the study of these types of experience. 
In fact no systematic approach is matte to the problem 
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in th'e entire work. Only a few statements and observa¬ 
tions are made here and there, which we have gathered 
here. 

Vasistha points out that there are four beliefs 
{nisfcayas) about the Self: Some people believe that the 

Self is nothing but the physical body. Others believe 

that the Self is nothing but the mind. A third class of 
people believe that the Self is neither the body nor the 
mind, but something beyond both. They hold that the 
Self is a spiritual entity unaffected by the states of the 
body and the mind, and so free from them; it exists 
in its own nature. It has no relation with the body in 
any way. This view is preferred by Vasistha to the 

other two. But he seems to have a fourth view of his 

own in preference to all of them, according to which 
the Self of every one is the Infinite and Whole Con¬ 
sciousness which manifests itself in the world both as 
the subject and the object. It is according to him the 
Whole Reality.. Nothing exists outside the Self. The 
ego as well as the non-ego are within the womb of the 
Self. Thus we find : 

“ One belief about the Self {aham, I) is that “ I 
am this body ” from head to foot, born of parents. 
This conviction is a cause of bondage. (V, 17, 14.) To 
think and believe that one is the physical body will 
always bring misery and never peace to him. (V, 73, 
11.) This belief should be got rid of like an enemy, 
for it is really a great enemy.” (IV, 33, 54.) * 
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The second belief is that “ the essence (or the Self) 
of the individual is the mind, which is of the nature 
of sa^kalpa, and which endures as long as the world- 
experience exists. (Via, 124, 19.) ^ 

There is another view that “ I am something very 
subtle, subtler than the pointed end of a hair, beyond 
all states. (V, 17, 15.) It is very minute (anu) and 

beyond all. (V, 73, 10.) It is not related to anything 
else, and is imagined to be subtler than the hundredth 
part of a hair.” (IV, 33, 51.)® (Compare the S'vetTt- 
sfvatara Upanisad, V, 9.) How the Self is beyond 
every thing else in the personality of man is shewn in 
the following: “ I ” cannot be the physical body, 

because the latter by itself is unconscious and inert (jada). 
(Via, 78, 17.) It is a fact known even to children, 

and experienced by every one. (Via, 78, 18.) The organs 
of action are parts of the body and so identical with 
it. They are therefore also inert and unconscious. (Via, 
78, 18-19.) The organs of knowledge are also seen to 
be inert (Via, 78, 19), because they have no self¬ 
movement, but are moved by the mind. (Via, 78, 20.) 

The mind also which is capable of imagining everything 
is inert (Via, 78, 20), because it is moved to activity 
by the ideas inherent in the intellect. (Via, 78, 21.) 

The intellect too which has the power of having definite 

ideas is inert (Jada), because it requires the ego to 

direct it. (Via, 78, 21-22.) The ego itself is inert (jada) 

qdsg: I 
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because it is falsely assumed to be by the jivd (the 
monad that lives). (VI^, 78, 22.) The monad again 
ii^ itself is not the ultimate reality (Via, 78, 23), 
for it is a limited forip of consciousness residing 
in the heart on the support of something else. (Via, 
78, 24.) It is the Pure Consciousness tending towards 
objectivity that enlivens the monad. (VIn:, 78, 25.) This 
form of pure Consciousness which tends towards object¬ 
ivity is itself dependent on the Pure Consciousness ” 
(Via, 78, 29), * which is alone real and the ultimate 
Self of us. 

The ultimate Self is not touched by the conditions 
and states of the body. It cannot have any relation 
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with the body. “ The body and the Self are not related, 
for they are as opposed in their nature as darkness and 
light. (Via, 6, 6.) As a lotus flower is not touched by 
the mud, so the Self is not touched by the body. (V, 6, 
25.) The Self is above old age, death, misery, pleasure 
and pain, being and non-being (which are the conditions 
of the body and not of the Self).” (Via, 6, 15-16.) ^ 

The fourth belief about the nature of the Self 
{ahafn)f which is finally accepted by Vasistha, is: “I am 
the whole Universe and am existing in the state of 
subtle etheric void (because I am beyond the mind and 
the senses). This conviction will bring liberation. (V, 17, 
17.) (I am everything in the universe), I am the sky, 
I am the directions, I am gods, I am demons, I am 
all the worlds, I am sacrifice. (V, 73, 3.) I am dark¬ 
ness, clouds, oceans, air, fire, etc. (V, 73, 4.) All that 
exists in the universe is a portion of my-Self, as the 
waves of an ocean are of the ocean. He seeth truly 
who seeth thus. (IV, 22, 33.) I am the Consciousness 
{cit) in the Sun, in all creatures, living and non-living, 
gods or demons. (V, 26, 12.) I am the fragrance in 
flowers; I am the beauty of leaves and flowers; beauty 
of beauties I am; and I am the experience behind all 
forms.” (V, 34, 52.)» 
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This kind of conception about the real nature of 
the self is not alien to some thinkers of the modern 
times as will appear from the following statements: 
“ The Conscious Self of each of us ” says Myres 
“ does not comprise the whole of consciousness or of the 
faculty within us. There exists a more comprehensive 
consciousness, a profounder faculty, which for the most 
part remains potential only.” (Myres: Human Person¬ 
ality^ abridged, p. 13.) Du Prel writes: “ Man appears 
as a being of groundless depth, reaching with its 
roots into the. metaphysical region.” (Du Prel: The 
Philosophy of Mysticism^ Vol. I, p. 124.) “ We are 

already one with the Absolute,” Kingsland says “ and 
our quest is not for something which we do not 
possess, but simply a self-realization.” (Kingsland: 
Rational Mysticism, p. 367.) Randall observes: ” Science 
is rapidly succeeding in demonstrating the unbroken one¬ 
ness and perfect internal unity of the entire, all-inclusive 
being of the world. . . . The universe is a perfect 
organic unity in an infinite variety of organic parts, 
including man; it is a unity in diversity. It is a mere 
totality of many separate beings and things; it is not 
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a mere external union, nor a mere organization; but it 
is instead, an integrity, a perfect whole and an indivisi¬ 
ble organism of being.” (John Herman Randall: The 
spirit of the New Philosophy^ p. 125.) “ Our human 

consciousness is nature’s cosmic consciousness, individu¬ 
alized in us. Our human intelligence is nature’s cosmic 
intelligence, expressing and manifesting itself through us 
as through its brains and minds. Our minds are not 

our minds only; they are in a real and deeper sense 
the minds of the Cosmos, and as such, they must be 
in essential unity with it.” {Ibid., p. 129.) “ As we 

probe still deeper the mystery of the Self, while we 

admit that, on the surface, finite selves do appear to 

stand to each other in this relation of mutual exclusive¬ 
ness, we find that the experience of every Self is 
included in a larger experience, that each Self is a part 
of a Greater Self. This brings us to the very heart of 
the truth. No other view is possible than that the true 
Self in each individual is a form under which Reality, 
or the Life-Principle or God, finds expression; then, 
each Self is not only unique in itself, but is also, on 
this very account, a unique appearance in a finite centre 
of the underlying Reality that “ rolls through all things ”. 
Thus we are forced to admit that, in their deepest 
essence all beings are One Being, and all individual 
Selves are One Self; and there are no such things as 
private, separate, exclusive, individual beings or selves, 
save, in the false and illusory thinking.” {Ibid., p. 157.) 
Trine likewise says: “Man therefore is essentially 
Divine, part and parcel of the Infinite Life.” (Trine: 
The Winnit^ of the Best, p. 52.) “ The great cen¬ 

tral fact in human life, in your life and in mine, 
is the coming into a conscious, vital realization of 
our oneness with this Infinite Life, and the opening 
35 
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of ourselves fully to this divine inflow.” (Trine: In 
Tune with the Infinite, p. 8.) So does RadhS-krspan say: 
” Our analysis of the intuitive consciousness tells us 
that we ourselves are that one spirit and the empirical 
world we are familiar with is the arrangement produced 
by the limited part of ourselves active in waking 

consciousness. If we learn to live within, we shall 

respond to the presence within us, which is our more 
real self, profound, calm and joyous, that which supports 
and sustains all manifestations.” (Radha-krs^ian: An 
Idealist View of Life, p. 207.) ” The spiritualized man 
is a new genus of man exhibiting a new quality of 
life. His self becomes as wide as the world itself, 

and he feels that the one spirit is present in all 
minds, lives and bodies.” {Ibid., p. 303.) Carpenter 
also says: “ It seems to me more and more clear 

that the word ” I ” has practically infinite range of 
meaning” (Carpenter: The Labour Prophet) Even the 
atom is regarded as infinite why then not the self? 
” The real atom, instead of being the smallest of the 
small, is the largest of the large, for every so-called 
atom is nothing less in substance than the One Sub¬ 
stance —which is the only thing in the Universe which 
cannot be divided or cut.” (Kingsland: Rational Mysti¬ 
cism, p. 81.) 



CHAPTER VIII 


DEATH AND AFTER-DEATH EXPERIENCES 

Death is the most common, yet the least under¬ 
stood fact. It is one of the most difficult problems of 
philosophy, for there is no direct evidence usually avail¬ 
able as to what actually happens in and after death. 
Recently there has been an attempt made in the West 
by the Psychical Research Society to study the problem 
of death, and some thinkers have come to believe, on 
the force of the evidence collected, that death does not 
bring human personality to an end. Sir Oliver Lodge, 

for example says; “ I am, for personal purposes, con¬ 

vinced of the persistence of human existence beyond 
bodily death; and though I am unable to justify that 
belief in a full and complete manner, it is a belief 
which has been produced by scientific evidence; that is, 
it is based upon facts and experience . . .” {The 

Proofs of Life after Deaths p. 134.) “ I assert emphati¬ 
cally that there is evidence for survival, and that some 
of the evidence is thoroughly good. It can no more be 
treated superficially than any other of scientific experi¬ 
ence.” (Oliver Lodge: Making of Man, p. 35). ” The 

whole centre of gravity lies, even on the level of 

Psychology, in the affirmation and not in the negation 
of the continuity of life after death.” (W. Tudor Jones: 
Metaphysics of Life and Death, p. 186.) In ancient India 
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it was a common belief that a super-normal vision could 
be acquired through Yogic practices which enabled one 
to observe the phenomenon of death as well as we 
perceive the objects of our knowledge. Vasistha claims 
to have known everything directly, and speaks on death 
from his own experience, and not as a speculative 

philosopher. 

There is nothing in death, says Vasistha, of which 
one should be afraid, as Socrates said to his disciples 
while he was going to be poisoned. {Vide Churchill: Trial 
and Death of Socrates.) For, even if we do not know 
anything definitely about death, there are two possibili¬ 
ties after death. Either the dead wholly cease to be, 
or they live in other bodies. “ If death means the total 
extinction of the dead, it is a very happy event, for it 

brings about the cessation of the feverish restlessness of 
life.” (VI6, 101, 26, 23.) Such a state of freedom from 
the pleasures and pains of life would be a real living. 
(VI6, 101, 24.) “ If ”, on the other hand, “ the dead 

one gets another body, it is an occasion for rejoicing, 
for death would in that case be a destruction of (the 

old and deceased) body only. (VI6, 101, 25.) (In that 
case) we should congratulate the dead rather than be 
sorry for them.” (VI6, 101, 22.) * 

Vasistha, however, is not agnostic on this problem. 
He has a definite view of his own. He says: “ Death 
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is not really the total extinction. (VI6, 18, 1.) To say 
that a dead person has ceased to exist is wrong. 
He experiences other worlds in different time-space- 

orders hid from our view. (V, 71, 65.) Having given 

up one body, but bound up with desires, the person 
who dies is carried away to other worlds in different 
orders of time and space. (V, 71, 67, 68) It is just 
as a dreaming man may experience his death in his 
dream and may still continue to dream other dreams, 

so a waking man sees another waking dream after his 
death. (VI6, 105, 24.) The man who dies here wakes 

up in some other world. (VI6, 105, 29.) To him that 
world in which he wakes up becomes a real world of 
waking experience, and this world-experience is then 
looked on by him as a (past) dream. (VI6, 105, 30.) 
The event of death is just like a swoon, a temporary 
withdrawal or stoppage of the activity of imagination.” 
(VI6, 18, 1.)^ Tudor Jones similarly says: “Our death 
is our birth to a life beyond.” {Metaphysics of Life 
and Death, p. 196). “ The seeming end,” says Geley, 

“ is not really the end, for it cannot touch the true 
real essence of the individual. . . It destroys only 
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a semblance, a temporary representation.” (Geley: From 
the Unconscious to the Conscious, p. 304.) 

The process how death occurs in a body is described 
in the Yoga-vUsi§tha as follows: “ When on account of 

the diseases of the body its ns^is lose their vigour and 
thus become unable to expand and contract in order to 
exhale or inhale air, the body loses its harmony and 
becomes restless. (Ill, 54, 59.) The inhaled air does 
not then properly come out, nor does the exhaled air 
re-enter the body. So respiration stops. (Ill, 54, 60.) 
Respiration stopping (III, 54, 61), the creature becomes 
senseless and is dead. (Ill, 55, 2.) All the desires 

and ideas of the individual then exist withdrawn with¬ 
in himsejf. (Ill, 55, 5.) The individual with all his 

vZtsanss (desires or previous impressions) within himself 
is called a jiva. (Ill, 55, 6.) When the body is dead, 
the prutms of the individual with the jiva within 
them come out of the body and roam in the air. 

(VI6, 18, 6.) The atmospheric air is full of a number 

of such prianas which have jivas within them, these 
jivas themselves having their respective world-experi¬ 
ences potentially existing within them—I can see them. 

(VI6, 18, 8.) At that time the individual with all his 

vztsamis within him is called Preta (gone to the other 
world).” (Ill, 55, 7y 
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Vasis^ha does not seem to think that a preta has 
to travel to any other place to undergo the experience 
of the other world, as is generally believed. To ex¬ 
perience another world one does not require that. Even 
here and now any kind of experience can be had. 
Death only means a change in the kind of experience. 
He thinks: “ In that very place where one dies, one 
experiences another world after the insensibility of death 
is over.” (Ill, 55, 9.) ’ Compare what a modern writer 
says: “ And what is that ‘ change called death ’ but 

precisely this change in our perception ? Having lost 
our gross physical body, our faculties open out on 
another plane; but that plane is not necessarily some¬ 
where else in space, and we may enter ‘ heaven ’—or 
the other place,—though we have never left the Earth.” 
(Kingsland: Rational Mysticism, p. 118.) 

There is a general belief that death is a very 
painful occurrence; that one suffers unbearable agonies 
at the time of dying. Vasistha tells us that every 
dying man does not undergo pains or agonies at the 
time of death. It is only the ignorant people, who 

are merged in worldly life and who never practise 
concentration, dh^raria, etc., who suffer excruciating pains 
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while dying. “ Those who are wise and those who 
have been practising dhUratfH (intense concentration) give 
up their bodies quite peacefully at the time of death. 
(Ill, 54, 36.) But the ignorant undergo painful ex¬ 
periences. (Ill, 54, 37.) He who has not refined his 
mind through the study of good books and association 
with the wise, experiences very severe pains at the time 
of death—such as if he were thrown into fire.” (Ill, 
54, 39.)' 

Some of the painful experiences of the ignorant 
while they are dying are described in the Yoga-vUsistha 
thus: “ At the moment of death when the throat is 
choking, sight becoming dim and the countenance fad¬ 
ing away, the indiscriminate creature becomes helpless. 
(Ill, 54, 40.) Deep darkness spreads around the dimmed 
sight. (Ill, 54, 41.) An acute pain seizes on the 

whole frame. (Ill, 54, 42.) Now he feels as if tossed 

up in the air; now hurled down in the state of 

dizziness; now falling down into a dark pit; now 
thrown into a valley. (Ill, 54, 43.) He wants to 

speak aloud of his torments, but is unable to do so ” 
(III, 54, 44), etc., etc. (Ill, 54, 45-50.) “ Gradually 

all the objects of his consciousness become vague and 
are lost sight of. (Ill, 54, 51.) His memory fades, 
and he loses the remembrance of the past and the 
present. (Ill, 54, 52.) On account of over-powering 
dulness, his mind loses its power of thinking, and at 
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last he merges into deep darkness of insensibility.” 
(Ill, 54, 53.)* 

How the experience of a new world evolves after 
the insensibility of death is over is described by Vasistha 
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in the following passages: “ The insensibility which is 

experienced by every one is like the dark night of pra- 
laya (involution of the world). (Ill, 40, 31.) After that 
is over, every individual jlva spreads out its own pecu¬ 
liar- world like a dream. (Ill, 40, 32.) As the cosmos 
is evolved after the night of the Pralaya, so also is 

evolved the world of every individual after the in¬ 
sensibility of death. (Ill, 40, 33.) What the monad 
experiences within itself spreading as an objective- 
continuum with potential movements within it is called 
the pradhuna. (Ill, 40, 38.) It is called the void, 
the prakrti, the avyakta, the jadujada (conscious- 
unconscious principle). (Ill, 40, 39.) When it becomes 

pregnated with awareness, it is called Mahat. Then 
evolve the subtle objects, time and space, and the 

elements from this void (the undifferentiated mass of 

objective continuum). (Ill, 40, 40.) Then it becomes 

the five senses, and also manifests itself as the subtle 
body. (Ill, 40, 41.) The subtle body itself is later 

experienced as a gross body through the intensity of 
its idea (of physicality). (Ill, 40, 42.) Then spring up 
various other forms in time and space.” (Ill, 40, 43.)^ 
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That the after-death experience is of the nature of 
an ideal construction like that of a dream is very well 
borne out by the evidence of the Psychical Research. 
Carrington rightly points out, “ If the next world exists 
at all, it must certainly be some sort of mental world, 
in which the environment is, so to say, created by the 
mind. Time and again, it has been asserted, through 
various mediums that this apparent mental creation is a 
fact. It has also been constantly asserted that, for some 
time after death, the mind of the recently deceased 
person is in an abnormal dream-like condition, subject 
to hallucinations and illusions of all sorts, and likely to 
imagine things which do not actually exist, but which 
seem to exist at the time just as they seem to exist 
for the dreamer.” (Carrington: The Story of Psychic 
Science, p. 310). 

This is only a general description of the rise of 
an objective world-experience after the insensibility of 
death, and it does not differ from the rise of a 
dream-world or the cosmos after the final dissolution of 
the universe. But is there any definite information 
with regard to any specialities of the after-death ex¬ 
periences ? Is there any truth in what all religions of 
the world have been teaching about what they call 
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heaven and hell, to which the dead are believed to 

go after their bodily demise on this earth ? Is there 
any account of the deeds done here to be elsewhere 

rendered ? Vasistha’s idealism can find no difficulty in 
accepting any and every one of the views on the 
subject. According to him, as we have already seen, 
our world is an imagination of our mind, and it is 

always fashioned in accordance with our own thoughts, 
convictions and beliefs. “ The pretas (dead) experience, 
after the insensibility of death, a situation in accordance 
with their vil&ar(a& (predispositions).” (Ill, 55, 26.)* 

E. D. Walker similarly says: “ The condition of the 

period intervening between death and birth, like all other 
epochs is framed by the individual. The inner character 
makes a Paradise, a Purgatory, or an Inferno of any 
place. ... In the environment beyond death, where the 
subjective states of the soul are supreme the appearance 
of the universe and the feelings of the self are created 
well or ill, by the central individual. There must be as 
many heavens and hells as there are good and bad 
beings.” (E. D. Walker: Re-incarnation, p. 293.) Our 
future world-experiences will therefore be determined in 
accordance with our religious beliefs and expectations, 
if they are serious and strong. A Christian might pro¬ 
bably experience after his death what he has been 
throughout his life believing the next world to be. A 
Mohammedan may find after his death a heaven full 
of the pleasures he has been imagining to be there 
throughout his life on earth. Here is a description of 
the experiences of some jivas after their death, which 
shows how our religious views create a world for us. 
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“ They experience that after having died they are 
getting new bodies made of the offerings {pifidadi-duna) 
given to them by their relatives. (Ill, 55, 27.) They 
then experience that the messengers of Death with 
nooses in their hands have come to fetch them to the 
realm of Yama (the lord of death). They now feel 
that they are being carried away by them. (Ill, 55, 28.) 
The righteous ones feel that they are being carried 

away in heavenly cars (vimcina) to the gardens of 
paradise which they have secured by their meritorious 
actions done in the previous life. (Ill, 55, 29.) The 

sinful, however, experience that they are being carried 
away through snow and forests abounding in thorny 

bushes and prickly leaves as a result of their sins. 
(Ill, 55, 30.) Those of average merit {i.e., neither very 
sinful nor very virtuous) experience as having a clear 
and smooth passage along soft grassy pathways shaded 
by cooling arbours, and having sufficient provision for 
water. (Ill, 55, 31.) Then they experience that they 

have arrived in the world of Yama (the dispenser of 
the fruits of our actions). They now experience that 
they are in the presence of the protector of all 

beings, and that a judgment is now being delivered 
on their actions in the court of the Lord of Death. 

(HI. 55, 32.) They now feel that they are rewarded 
or punished in accordance with their actions on the 
earth. (Ill, 55, 35.) They then experience the enjoy¬ 
ments of heaven or the torments of hell. Then they 
feel that they are again going to take birth on the 

earth.” (Ill, 55, 36.) ^ Compare the Bfhad-^raityaka 
Upaniqad (IV, 4, 6): 
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“ After he has received reward 
For all, that he has here performed, 

He comes back from that other world. 

Into this world of deeds below 

(Deussen: The System of VedUnta, p. 388.) 

The pretas (dead) are divided by Vasistha into 
six classes according to their moral status which deter¬ 
mines their after-death experiences. “ The pretas are of 
six kinds, namely, the slightly sinful, the ordinarily 

sinful, the greatly sinful, the slightly virtuous, the 

ordinarily virtuous, and the greatly virtuous.” (Ill, 55, 
11-12.) Now the after-death experiences of some of 

them are described: “ Some of the most sinful pretas 
continue to be experiencing the insensibility of death 
like a stone for a period of a year. Regaining aware¬ 
ness they experience that they are doomed to suffer 

from the endless torments of hell which their vusanus 
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have brought them, for a long time. (Ill, 55, 13-14.) 

They then undergo the experience of hundreds of incar¬ 
nations until they finally get rid of the experience 

of world-illusion by finding peace within. (Ill, 55, 15.) 
There are others in this class who, after their torpor of 
death is over, begin to experience the unutterable pain 
of insensibility in the form of immovable trees, etc. 
(Ill, 55, 16.) Then they undergo the torments of hell, 
after which they are again born on earth in accordance 
with their earthly desires. (Ill, 55, 17.) Those of 

ordinary sin experience the inertness of stone for some¬ 
time after their death. (Ill, 55, 18.) Being awakened 
to consciousness, they, then or after some time, under¬ 
go the experience of the lives of birds, reptiles or 
beasts, before they turn to their usual lives in the world. 

(Ill, 55, 19.) The slightly sinful souls, often, immediate¬ 

ly after the insensibility of death, cqme to assume some 
human form to continue their earthly existence in 

accordance with their previous desires. (Ill, 55, 20.) 
They come to the worldly consciousness soon after their 
death and their previous desires and imagination evolve 
new worlds in their experience in a dreamlike manner. 
(Ill, 55, 21.) The greatly virtuous souls, soon after the 
insensibility of death is over, experience to be in the 

world of gods. (Ill, 55, 22.) Having enjoyed the fruits 
of their virtues in godly personality and in heavenly 
worlds, they are again born in this world in noble and 
rich families. (Ill, 55, 23.) The souls of ordinary 

virtues experience, after the insensibility of death is over, 
that they are being carried away by winds and later 
on are turned into the lives of plants and herbs. 
(Ill, 55, 24.) Having undergone this experience for some¬ 
time they feel that they are entering human bodies 
as food, and there they- are turned into spermatozoa 
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and thence enter the wombs of (expectant) mothers.’ 

(Ill, 55, 25.)' 
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Death, according to Vasistha, as also according to 
Krs^a in the Bhagavad-glUl^ does not undo the spiritual, 
progress made during the earthly life by an individual. 
It is retained in the individual in the form of a 
tendency or predisposition which enables the individual 
to re-learn easily and quickly what was achieved during 
the previous life. “ The sins of those who are on the 
path of Self-realization become powerless in proportion 
to their progress. But to reap the fruits of their 

virtues, they experience, after their death, that they are 

enjoying a heavenly life in vinmnas (heavenly cars), in 
the cities of the Loka-palas (gods looking after the manage¬ 
ment of the various worlds), in the gardens and bowers 
of the Sutneru mountain, in company with heavenly 
damsels, etc. (Via, 126, 47-49.) The force of their 
virtues being spent up in heavenly enjoyments, they are 
again born in the families of yogins (those who are on 
the path of Self-realization). Having been born in the 
families of the pure and prosperous, good and virtuous, 
they retain a tendency towards Self-realization, and begin 
to take to the path. (Via, 126, 49-50.) Having quite 

easily revived what was learnt in the previous 

earthly life, they continue further (on the path).” 
(Via, 126, 51.) * “ The process of gradual improve¬ 

ment,” says Prof. Radha-krsnan, “ must go on after 
the death of our present bodies and it is reasonable to 
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assume that this life is followed by others like it 
. . . (Radha-krstian: An Idealist View of Life, 

p. 297.) “ The kind of life after death cannot be com¬ 

pletely different from the present one.” {Ibid.^ p. 292.) 
“ Life after death is continuous with our present exist¬ 
ence.” {Ibid.y p. ^99.) ” We are reborn in families 

where the qualities we possess and seek to embody are 
well-developed.” {Ibid., p. 296.) 

The round of death and rebirth is a universal law 
for every individual until he has attained Self-realization. 
“ As birds pass from one tree to another, so also the 
souls bound by thousands of the fetters of desires and 
expectations have to pass from one body to another. 
(IV, 44, 26.) This experience of the cycles of births 

and deaths is continually undergone by the soul as 
long as the Self is not realized. (IV, 44, 28.) When 
the Self is known, and the craving for the false things 
of the world is given up, there will be no more any 

experience of a new birth after the death of this body.” 
(IV, 44, 29.) ‘ 

Such will be the case of those who are called the 
jivan-muktaSy that is, those who having realized the 
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nature of the Self, have given up desires and expecta¬ 
tions and are living a life of liberation from the 
bondage of the world as long as their physical bodies 
do not drop. They are no longet bound to experience 
another birth, because all the force of their previous 
desires is spent up and retarded by Self-knowledge. 
“After the death of their physical bodies there is no 
other birth in their case. This kind of existence when 
there is no more undergoing any experience of an 
objective world is called videha-muktiy i.e.y disembodied 
state of Liberation. (V, 42, 13.) The will {vnsana) or 
desire of the liberated man while he is living does not 
fructify into a new world-experience like a fried seed. 
(V, 42, 14.) As a gust of wind loses itself in air, so 
also the individuality of a liberated man loses itself in 
a formless experience after the physical body is des¬ 
troyed by death. (Ill, 9, 14.) This experience is the 
Absolute Reality which is beyond the categories of 
being and non-being, far and near, self and not-self.” 
(in, 9, 15.) ‘ 

Even in the case of those who are not liberated, 
there is no death for the Real Self. The Self as such 
is always above birth or death, for it is presupposed to 
be existing behind all kinds of experience, whether it is 
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of death or of birth. Death and birth are changes 
within experience. Death only brings the experience of 
a particular body to a close, and birth is the name of 
the experience of a new body. “ The Consciousness 
of a person is neither born nor dead. It only experi¬ 
ences these states as in a dream. (Ill, 54, 67.) The 
soul as pure consciousness never comes to an end. 
(Ill, 54, 68.) It never dies, and, in spite of the death 
of millions of the bodies, it ever continues to be the 
same. (Ill, 54, 69.) The phenomena of birth and death 
mean only change and variety in the desires and inter¬ 
ests of the individual. (Ill, 54, 71.) Deaths and births 
are as it were merely knots and joints in the long 
creeper of Consciousness (III, 54, 66), which as such 
never dies or is reborn.” (Ill, 55, 3.) ’ 

Although death and rebirth are admitted by Vasistha 
as inevitable facts of finite existence, because they are 
consequent upon the changes in our desires and inter¬ 
ests, yet it depends upon our own actions and mode 
of living when one will have to die. The period of 
time of one’s lives is determined by our acts. We are 
not helpless toys in the hands of cruel death as is 
usually supposed to be the case. “ The particular age 
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in which one is living, the climate {desfa), the quality 
of food (dravya) the profession and the purity or impur¬ 
ity of one’s actions determine the length or shortness 
of our life. (Ill, 54, 29.) The increase, decrease or 
averageness of one’s life depends on those of one’s 
virtuous acts. (Ill, 54, 30.) He lives up to the age 
mentioned in the Sustras who ever remains firm in 
the dutiful conduct prescribed by the Snstras. (Ill, 54, 
32.) Death does not by itself kill anybody, it is his 
own actions that kill one. (Ill, 2, 10.) ' 

There is thus a possibility of living an abnormally 
long life according to Vasistha, if one could have con¬ 
trol over one’s desires and conduct. He thinks that 
death does not easily kill the person who does not wear 
on his bosom the necklace of vicious desires (VIo. 23, 
5); whose heart is not broken by sorrows; whose breast 
is not sawed by the friction of sighs; whose body is 
not eaten away by worries (Via, 23, 6); who is not 
beset with cares and anxieties (Via, 23, 7); whose 
heart is not vitiated by the poison of attachment and 
aversion; who does not foster the snake of avarice 
(Via, 23, 8); whose discriminative power is not dried 
up by the fire of anger (Via, 23, 9); whom the fiery 
passion of sexuality does not trouble (Via, 23, 10); 
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who has found peace in the Supreme Self (Via, 23, 11); 
and whose mind is free from constant changes of desire 
for this or that object. (Via, 23, 12.) ^ (Summary trans¬ 
lation of the verses bearing on the subject.) 
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CHAPTER IX 


THE COSMIC MIND (BRAHMA) 

We have already pointed out that Vasistha believes in 
the existence of a Cosmic Mind which imagines the 
Cosmos in the same way as individual minds imagine 
their own dream-worlds. BrahmS and Praja-pati are the 
two chief names given by him to the Cosmic Mind. 
(Compare Chapter IV of the Yuyu Purnrui, where the 
Mahat of Snmkhya is identified with Brahma or Is'vara.) 
In this chapter we propose to learn what Vasistha has 
said about Brahma. To avoid confusion wo shall use 
the word Brahman for the Absolute Reality instead of 
Brahma which might be confused with Brahma. 

The world (Jagat) is the imagination of Brahma. 
It was imagined by him at the commencement of the 
present round of manifestation, and continues to exist in 
his mind. “ At the commencement of creation, Praja-pati 
(the Lord of creatures) was evolved in the same manner 
as a dream personality emerges. He continues to be 
even now. (Ill, 55, 47.) The world is the imagination 
of this first Evolute. As he imagines, so it becomes.” 
(VI6, 186, 65.) ‘ 
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The nature of BrahmS is mind. The essential 

characteristic of the mind is imagination {sathkalpanatn). 
“ The quality of creating belongs to the mind whose 
nature is imagination. (Ill, 3, 34.) The nature of 

Brahma is the mind.” (Ill, 3, 35.) ^ (Compare the 

Bhagavata^ III, 16, 21.) ‘‘Imagination is the best name”, 
writes Mackenzie similarly, ‘‘ for the central activity by 
which the creative work may be supposed to be initiated 
and carried through.” {The Hibhert Journal, Jan. 1923, 
‘‘ The Idea of Creation ”.) Fawcett also thinks : “ Ultimate 
Reality is best viewed as imaginal ” {Divine Imagining). 

How and why the Cosmic Mind emerges from the 

Absolute Reality is a very important problem and very 

difficult to answer. What Vasistha has said on this may 
be gathered from the following passages: ‘‘ From the 

Infinite and Absolute Brahman, the Mind (Cosmic) origin¬ 
ates, as a wave originates from a calm and undisturbed 
ocean. (Ill, 1, 15.) As movement {spanda) originates 
by itself in an undisturbed ocean, so does the Cause of 
the world originate of its own accord from the Absolute.” 
(Ill, 100, 25.)"* The origination of Brahma is a stress, 
a creative impulse or vibratory movement in the Ab¬ 
solute. It is a sort of intensification of the Absolute 
in a portion of It as it were. ‘‘ The Absolute Consci¬ 
ousness is intensified {ghanatUm ett) in one portion of 
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It. (IV, 42, 4.) The Absolute is agitated in a portion 
of itself. (IV, 42, 5.) As air by itself and in itself 
gives rise to winds, so by Its own power does the 
Absolute in Itself originate movement. (IV, 42, 6.) As 
a lamp by its own power sends its flame up, so does 
the Self originate movement in Itself, (IV, 42, 7.) The 
seed of the world (Brahma) is the stress {spanda) of 
Consciousness.” (Ill, 67, 9.)* 

The Creative Impulse or movement which manifests 
itself in the form of a Creative agent or Brahma is 
not due to any external cause operating on the Brah¬ 
man, nor is it something which is alien to it. It is, 
according to Vasistha, in the very nature of the Absolute 
to manifest as Brahma. “ The Jlva (mind) is the 
svubhuvika (natural) vibration in the ether of Conscious¬ 
ness. It is of the form of a sudden thought (sam- 
vedana)." (111,64,9.)** It is by Itself, in Itself, through 
Its own Power, and in a mere sportful outflow, as it 
were, that the Absolute Reality gives rise to the first 
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Creative Mind. “ The Absolute Consciousness which is 
not limited in time, space, etc., assumes a form 

(vapufy) limited in time and space by Its own Power 
and out of its own sport (liln). (IV, 44, 14-15.) The 
Self thinks Itself to be another as it were out of Its 

own accord {svayam eva). (Ill, 67, 79.) The Self of the 

whole ..Universe becomes Mind by thinking of Itself out 
of its own accord.” (Via, 114, 15.)^ [Compare the Bfh. 
Up. I, 4, 2, “ Ikqllmcaknra (He looked round) ” and the 
Ckand. up., VI, 22, ^'Tad aikqata (That he saw)”. 
Compare also the Commentary of S'arhkara on the 

Brahma-sutras (II, 1, 33) where Ilia and svahhava theory 
is advocated.] The Brahma of Vasistha originates from 
the Absolute Brahman in very much the same way as 
the Alaya-vijn^na whose function is similar to that of 
Brahma, originates from the Tathata, according to 

As^va-ghosa and other MahU-yana philosophers: “ When 
the absolute soul assumes a relative aspect by its self- 
affirmation it is called the all-conserving mind {alaya- 
vijHana).” (Dasa-gupta; History of Indian Philosophy, 
Vol. I, p. 131.) “ The awakening of consciousness marks 

the first step towards the rising of this universe from 
the abyss of Suchness,” (Suzuki: Maha-yana Buddhism, 
p. 118); “When Suchness, by its transcendental freedom 

of will, affirmed itself, it did so by negating itself to 

be conditioned by the principle of ignorance or individu¬ 
ation.” {Ibid., p. 117.) And “ How and why have the 
waves of mentation been stirred up in the ocean of 
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eternal tranquillity ? As'va-ghosa simply says, ‘ Spontane¬ 
ously {Ihid.^ p. 118.) Vasistha holds almost the 

same views. 

This Creative Stress, although' really identical and 
one with the Absolute and never other than It in 

reality, assumes a distinct and, as it were, a separate 
form for itself, like a wave rising on the ocean or a 

wind originating in air. “ It imagines itself to be other 

than the Absolute, and becomes the other, (a thing by 

itself), through its imagination. (Via, 33, 21.) As a man 
in anger becomes a different person in a moment, so 
Consciousness pregnatcd with imagination becomes another 
thing. (Via, 30, 69.) Its otherness is just as the rays 

of the sun might be thought to be other than the sun 
(Via, 114, 4); as an ornament of gold may be con¬ 
sidered as something other than gold (Via, 114, 5); as 

a wave of an ocean may be considered as other than 
the ocean. (Via, 114, 7.) The creative power of the 
Absolute, when agitated a little, assumes a distinct 

reality of its own, although it is never other than 

the Absolute.” (IV, 42, 11, 12.)* Fawcett similarly 
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says.: “Th^ world is a game which imagination plays 
with itself.” (TAe World as Imagination, p. 230.) 

The essential nature of this primal stress is imagina¬ 
tion or consciring {saAtkaipana). It is the Consciring 
Power of the Absolute Consciousness assuming a definite' 
form for activity. “ The Mind is the form assumed by 
the consciring Power of the Omnipotent and Infinite 
Self. (Ill, 96, 3.) It always conscires.” (IV, 42, 20.) 
What does this consciring mean ? It is a tendency to 
create objects out of imagination. “ The essence of 

sathkaipa is the tendency towards objectivity {cetyonr 
mukhatvam)." (IV, 54, 2.) * 

What reason led to the rise of this Creative Im¬ 
pulse in the Absolute Reality is a very important ques¬ 
tion, and the answer of Vasistha differs from the views 
of almost all other schools of Indian Thought including 
even that of S'arhkara. According to the Naiynyikas 

the world begins to be re-evolved after a periodic in¬ 
volution of it, on account of the karmas of the individ¬ 
uals tending to fructify and so influencing the will of 
Is'vara to create again a world, out of the pre-existing 
material, in which they may be fructified. According to 
the Maha-ynna Buddhism the tendency to create illusory 
forms out of the mind is beginningless {anadi-knla- 
prapa^a-vasami) (Vide Dasa-gupta: A Histoiy of Indian 
Philosophy, Vol. Ij' 145), working from all eternity. 
S'aihkara stands for a position which reconciles both 

these views. He makes the Avidy'd, to which the crea¬ 

tion is due, atiddi (beginningless). Creation, according 
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to him, is never a new creation. The present cycle of 
the world was caused by the ripening of the fruits of 
the actions of the individuals of the previous cycle; 
that again, by those of a still previous cycle, and so on 
ad regressutn, for the Ignorance {Avidya) which makes 
us experience the world is beginningless. The law of 
causal determination is thus extended backwards to in¬ 
finity. {Vide S'ariikara’s Commentary on the Brahma- 
sutras, II, 1, 35-36.) The Creator in such a doctrine 
of creation has hardly any freedom to create or not to 
create, for he is always determined by the karmas of 
the individuals to experience a new world. He is also 
probably a creature of the karmas either of his own 
performed in a previous kalpa or of the individuals for 
which he is to create a world. Vasistha, on the either 
hand, is a believer in creative freedom, as also in all 
other kinds of freedom. For him every creation is a 
new creation {apurva) undetermined by any previous 
ones. There is no cause that determines the origination 
of the first impulse to creation. It is really a free and 
sportful activity (play). It might or might not have been 
so. Its commencement is only accidental {knka-tuliya- 
vat). It will be evident from the following quotations: 

“ The creative Power manifests itself within the 
Absolute without any cause, {nir-hetuka). (Via, 11, 37.) 
The Svayarh-bhu (another name for the Cosmic Mind 
suggestive of its being self-caused) appears without any 
cause (aife3mf»aw), its own mind is its cause. (Ill, 3, 5.) 
Brahma originates on account of the very nature {sva- 
btaivd) of the Absolute Consciousness. He becomes a 
cause of the world for the carrying out of which he 
creates a law of karma (cause and effect). (Ill, 64, 25.) 
The first Lord of creatures is said to be self-caused. 
He is causeless, because there existed no previous actions 
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{karma^. (Ill, 14, 7.) Even no previous memory is the 
cause of the appearance of Brahma. (Ill, 13, 43.) There 
are no previous karmas (actions to fructify) of Him nor 
does He do any such actions now that may bind Him. 
(Ill, 2, 24.) In the Universal ■ Involution {Mahn-pralaya) 

of the entire world, all the previous Creators (Brahmas) 
were - merged in the Absolute Reality; so the new 

Creator cannot ' be said to be having any previous 

memory (III, - 13, 42, 43), and therefore the present 

world is imagined by Him as quite new.” (VI6, 195, 41.)^ 
Is Brahma an embodied being like ourselves ? Has 
he got physical consciousness and limitations like our 

own ? Does he also perform actions like us and get 

bound therein ? Such are some of the questions that 

may further arise about the Cosmic Mind. The. answer 
of Vasistha to them is as follows: “ Brahma is the 

mind consisting of pure sairhkaipa. He is imagination 
alone. There is no physicality in Him. (Ill, 2, 54-55.) 
His body is only a subtle body with no physicality 
present in it. (Ill, 3, 6). All other beings of which 
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he is the cause have two bodies, but he who has no 
other cause of himself has only one body (mental).” 
(Ill, 3, 8-9.)' He is not bound by the acts he performs, 
for they are free from the taint of the idea that they 
are his actions performed for some particular desired end. 
They come out as a natural flow from his essence. 
“ What we think to be the actions of Brahma are not 
such actions that bind him, for they are free from the 
idea of their being actions on his part.” (Ill, 2, 25.) “ 
This Brahma is the imaginer of the world-dream. 
He is the source of ail things herein. “ From this 
first stress originates this creation like the creation of 
winds from air. (Ill, 3, 15.) The world is a ntano- 
rujyatn (an empire of fancy), a thought-construction of 
the Mind working in the form of Virifici (another name 
for Brahma).” (Ill, 3, 15,33.)® When Brahma is mere 
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mind {inano-nmtratn)^ the world created by him cannot 
but ultimately be mental or ideal. The physicality of 
the world is only an illusion relative to our limited 
vision. “ As Brahml is merely mind without the least 

touch of materiality in him, so is also the world 
imagined by him merely thought. (Ill, 3, 25.) For, 
what is thought by the mind cannot be essentially 
different in the nature from thought.” (Ill, 66, 11.)‘ 
Vasistha’s conception of Brahma is, it may also be 
noted here, very much similar to that of the Logos 
of the Theosophists. Logos, according to them, is “ The 
embodiment of ‘ Thought ’ or ‘ Idea ’ of the Cosmos as 
it exists in the * mind ’ of the Godhead; and as such 
He is the Cosmos in its Wholeness and Completeness.” 
{Rational Mysticism). It is “ the Divine Potency of all 
that is or can be in that particular Universe. The 
unfolding of that Idea, or the manifestation of it in 
Consciousness through the modes of time and space, 
constitutes the process which we know as Evolution.” 
(Kingsland: The Physics of the Secret Doctrine, p. 47.) 





CHAPTER X 


THE CREATIVE POWER OF THE ABSOLUTE 

Brahms, as we have already learnt in the last chapter, 
is a definite form assumed by the Creative Power of 
the Brahman. Here we propose to learn how Vasistha 
thinks of this Power. 

The Monists of the extreme type like the Eliatics 
of Ancient Greece have found it very difficult to ex¬ 
plain how plurality and change perceived in the universe 
could be related to and could originate from the Unity 
presupposed by Reason to exist behind the universe. 
Owing to the logical difficulty as to how the Change¬ 
less One postulated by thought could change and be 
many, they have relegated the later aspect of the world 
to the sphere of illusion. In India, S'arhkara also seems 
to have done likewise. {Vide S'arhkara’s Commentary on 
the Brahma-sntraSy II, 1, 14.) Deussen puts his vievij 
as such: “In reality {paramUrthatalj^ there is nothing 
else besides the Brahman alone. If we imagine we 
perceive a transformation {vikard) of Him into the 
world, a division {bheda) of Him into a plurality of 
individual souls, this depends on Avidyn (ignorance).” 
(Deussen! The System of the Vedanta, p. 302.) {N.B. 
This interpretation of S^aihkara’s philosophy is criticized 
by Kokiles^vara S'^stri in his Introduction to Advaita 
Philosophy, pp. 10-15.) The main difficulty of such a 
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pure Monistic hypothesis is that it does not explain 

anything, and so it looks like a gratuitous hypothesis. 

For, we postulate Unity only to understand the world 
of plurality and change, and if our inability to connect 
the world of plurality and change with, or derive it 
from, the changeless pure and abstract unity makes us 
finish our trouble by thinking the world to be “ an 
illusion ” (due to ignorance), and the pure One alone 
to be in reality, we defeat our own purpose. We 
are in that case obsessed and deceived by our own 
idol of a unity that explains nothing. For to call a 
thing an illusion and to think it to be a sufficient 
explanation is not a good specimen of philosophical 

thinking. Illusion itself is a fact and therefore has to 
be explained and •: interpreted. It has been rightly 

pointed out by a modern writerIf ... we attempt 

to write off the appearance of difference as mere 

Illusion due to partial vision, the difficulty remains. 
For the task of making a real unity generate an 

apparent diversity is not less than that of accounting 

for its generation of a real diversity. Unity in fact 

can no more account for error than for diversity. 
(Joad: Introduction to Modem Philosophy, p. 65.) How 
then are the things and occurrences of the world to 

be derived , from the Unity behind and prior to all, 
as has been presupposed by Vasistha as well as by the 
Upaniqads ? Deussen thinks that no answer has been 
given to such a question in the school of S'amkara. 

In continuation of the above quoted passage (from 

Deussen) he writes hgain: “ But how does this happen ? 
How do we manage to deceive ourselves into seeing 
a transformation and plurality, where in reality the 
Brahman alone is ?—On this question our authors give 
no information.” (Deussen: The System of Vedanta, 
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p. 392.) This difficulty in the school of S^arhkara is 
to a great extent responsible for the rise of the other 
schools in the arena of the VedUnta philosophy after 
S'aihkara. A similar difficulty is pointed out by Suzuki 
to exist in the Mahn-yUna Buddhism from which 
S'amkara’s school seems to have borrowed the concept 
of Ignorance {Avidyu) : “ As to the question how and 
why this negative principle of ignorance came to assert 
itself in the body of Suchness, we are at a loss where 
to find an authoritative and definite answer to it.” 
(Suzuki: Outline of MahU-yXtna Buddhism, p. 116.) We 
shall point out here how Vasistha has tried to answer 
this question. 

The plurality and change of the world are, accord¬ 
ing to Vasistha, aspects, of the Consciring activity of 
the Cosmic Mind who imagines the world as a free 
play of his will. But Brahm5 would not have been 
able to imagine the world, had not everything of the 
world existed already in a potential form in the Absolute 
Reality of which Brahma is only a partial manifestation 
for Creative activity. For, as it has been said, ” Diver¬ 
sity and plurality can only develop out of unity in 

virtue of some initial potentiality for diversity and 
plurality latent in the unity.” (Joad: Introduction to 
Modern Philosophy, p. 65.) As all things are thoughts, 
looked at from a higher stage, so are all thoughts, 

according to Vasistha, so many sfaktis, forces, potencies, 
or pulses residing unified in the Absolute. There is 
no end to the number of such forces or potencies 

existing in the Brahman. In fact all possible things are 
there potentially. It is therefore called sarva-sfakti 
(having potentiality for everything). “ The Lord of 
all, the Brahman, is endowed with all possible potencies 
which manifest themselves (as things) whenever so 
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willed., (III, 67, 2.) The Absolute is the inexhaustible 
fulness of all that is. There is nothing which it has 
not the power to manifest. (Ill, 100, 5.) There is no 
end to the sfakth (potencies) of the Absolute, such as the 
potency to knowledge, potency of action, potency of move¬ 
ment, etc. (Via, 37, 16.) Its power of consciousness is 
manifested in the (organized) bodies, that of movement 
in winds, and that of inertness in stone (III, 100, 7); of 
liquidity in water, of heat in fire, of emptiness in sky], 
of being in objects (III, 100, 8); of all-inclusiveness in 
space, of destruction in the phenomena of decay, of 
sorrow in the miserable (III, 100, 9); of joy in the 
happy, of courage in the warrior, of creation in the 
world, of withdrawal of all powers in the experience of 
the absence of the world at the time of the end of a 
kaipa." (Ill, 100, 10.)* 

One of the innumerable powers of the Absolute is 
the Creative Power, which he calls the Spanda-sfakti 
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(the power of movement). The rise of Brahm5 and 
consequently of the world is due to the Spanda-sfakti of 
the Absolute being actually in operation. It is called 
by various names, such as the 'SaMtalpa-sfakti, the 
Divine Will, the Jagan-mTlyU, PrakfU^ etc. “ As the 
imaginative power of a man spreads the world of his 
fancy out, so does the Creative Power of the Absolute 
spread out this objective world. (VI6, 84, 6.) It is on 
account of this Power being inherent in the Absolute 
that every conscious centre is creative. (VI6, 83, 16.) 
This Creative Power is called Prakrti, Divine Will of 
S'iva, and the M3y3 of the world.” (VI6, 85, 14.) * That 
the material world may be a manifestation of Spanda- 
sfakti or Energy is now-a-days being accepted by Science, 
as will appear from the following quotations: “ Matter 
is turning out to be one of the forms of energy, a 
newly discovered form, discovered largely through the 
genius of Einstein.” (Lodge; Making of Man^ p. 24.) 
” Inert matter, immobility, is purely an appearance; it 
is composed of two movements. It is the relation of 
our movement to the other movements.” (Wildon Carr: 
The Philosophy of Change, p. 30.) ” Look at any piece 

of gross matter that you will, at any fragment of stone 
or metal. To the outer vision it is apparently dead, 
inert, motionless. Not so, however, in the light of what 
science now teaches us. Its very stability, its very 
apparent motionlessness, is due to the intensity of its 
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motion. It is motion alone which makes it a thing, 
which gives it mass or inertia, extension in space, and 
every other quality which we are in any way able to 
recognize. The atom does not exist apart from motion 
or force; there is no such thing as a physical particle, 
the “ massy, hard, impenetrable ” particle of the physics 
of the last century.” (Kingsland: The Physics of the 
Secret Doctrine, p. 106.) 

The Absolute and Ultimate Reality is thus, accord¬ 
ing to Vasistha, not an abstract Unity, pure and simple 
consciousness that is postulated by the Advaita Vedun- 
tists of the extreme type. It is an omnipotent Being, 
having Power to Create in addition to other innumerable 
powers. That the Creative Power belongs to the Ulti¬ 
mate Brahman is probably also the view of some of 
the Upanisads (See The Svetu. Up., IV, 10); of the 
author of the Brahma-sutras, who holds that “ the power 
of creation belongs to the pure, stainless Brahman, even 
as heat belongs to fire ” (I, 3, 1); and of the Bhagavad- 
gitu. (IV, 5.) This is also the opinion of some of the 
Western Philosophers. ^ Paulsen, for example, writes: 
“Reality as a whole'.is free from external compulsion; 
its motion can be explained as a spontaneous movement 
from within.” (Paulsen: Introduction to Philosophy, 
p. 233.) Fawcett ;al,so thinks: “ The Consciousness or 
rather Conscious-ing in. question is not merely awareness 
that shines ideally un its own light; it is also the 
active Continuum that. sustains and .creates all the minor 
sentients and all the contents of .which it is aware.” 

‘ ilr Pi 

(Fawcett: Divine Imagining.) 

The Prakfti, the Root-substance of all forms of the 
objective world is, therefore, according to Vasistha, not 
a second reality as the Sdihkhya school of Indian Philo¬ 
sophy would believe it to be. It is a Force, a Power 
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of Consciousness, and as' such it ever resides in the 
Self, and conies out of It, as it were, and manifests 
itself as the root of all objects of the world, when a 
world is manifested. “ The multiplicity of the world 
originates when the creative power of the Absolute is 
manifested {udita). (Ill, 96, 70.) As the saliva of a 
spider gets solidified in a- web, so also the Absolute Joy 
appears solidified in the manifold objects of the world. 
(Ill, 67, 73.) • The Prakfti originates from the Brahman, 
the Puru§a, which is the eternally illuminating Conscious¬ 
ness, as a non-living web originates from a living spider.” 
(Ill, 96, 71.)^ As'va-ghosa holds a similar view with 
regard to the rise of “ Ignorance ” from “ Suchness ” 
which is the ultimate Reality for him. Suzuki writes: 
“ Ignorance or Nescience is defined by As'va-ghosa as a 
spark of consciousness that spontaneously flashes from 
the unfathomable depth of Suchness.” (Suzuki; Outline 
of Mahu-ynna Buddhism, p. 118.) The three gunas of 
the Prakfti are, according to Vasistha, the three grades 
of the manifestation of It. “ The Prakrti is imagined 
in three forms,—the suksma (subtle), the madhyama 
(midway between the subtle and the gross), and the 
sthula (gross). (Via, 9, 4.) It continues to exist in 
these three forms, which are called sattva, rajas, and 
tamas.” (Via, 9, 5.)“ 
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Sir John WoodrofFe, who has made a thorough study 
ot the Snkta school of Indian Philosophy, writes in 
one of his volumes in the World as Power Series 
about the relation of the Creative Power, Sakti, and 
the Absolute Consciousness, held in the Sukta School: 
“ S^iva and S'akti are not two independent Realities 
but one Reality in twin aspects, namely static and 
kinetic . . . S'akti or_ Power is that which, in itself 

unchangeable, produces out of itself as Material Cause 
the world of change. Common language speaks of the 
Power of S'iva, but strictly Power or S'akti is S'iva. 
When the one Reality or the Brahman is regarded as 
the Changeless Consciousness it is called S'iva; when 
it is regarded as the Power of Consciousness or Con¬ 
sciousness-Power which projects the universe from out of 
itself, it is called S'akti. It is a fundamental doctrine 
that there is no S'iva without S'akti, nor S'akti without 
S'iva . . . S'akti is only the active power of action¬ 

less Consciousness (S'iva).” {The World as Power, 
Reality, pp. 81-82.) Vasistha has also conceived the 
relation of the Sakti to the Absolute Consciousness 
exactly in the same way, using the same terms as 
the Sukta school and that of Kashmir S'aivism do. 
” The Creative Power and the Pure Consciousness are 
identical {ekutm^ in essence, as wind and air, and as 
heat and fire are. (VI6 84, 3.) * This power of move¬ 
ment which is of the form of the mind, is not other 
than That. (VI6, 84, 2.) S'iva is called as such only in 
association with the S'akti. (VI6, 84, 26.) S'iva is that 
state of S'akti when It returns back to itself. (VI6, 4, 
26-27.) The Absolute never exists without the S'akti, 
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as gold never exists without a form (VI&, 82, 6), as 
a chilly does not exist without its pungency (VI6, 82, 7)', 
as the juice of sugar does not exist without its 
sweetness. (VI6, 82, 9.) Consciousness never exists, with¬ 
out the vibratory force. (VI6, 83, 14.) S'iva, the 
Peaceful Absolute, is said to be beyond the Prdkfti. 
(VI6, 85, 15.) The Prakfti, which is the Creative 
Divine Will, continues to be in motion as long as it 
does not direct its attention towards the ever satisfied 
S'iva (Compare the view of Suihkhya). (Vl6, 85, 16-17.) 
If It accidentally happens to be in touch with (directed 
towards), the Quiescent S'iva, It becomes identical with 
That {tan-mayi), for ultimately It is also Pure Con¬ 
sciousness (Samvin-mUtra). (VI6, 85, 18.) Having touched 
the Puru§a (S'iva), the Prakfti ceases to be Prakrit 
and then becomes one with That like a river fallen 
into an ocean.” (VI6, 85, 19.) The philosophers of 
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the Advaita school, it may be mentioned here, found 
it logically difficult to speak of any relation between 
MuyJt and the Brahman. Their difficulties are summed 
up by Prof. RSdhS-kfSQan as follows: “ This MuyJt is a 
feature of the central reality, neither identical with nor 
different from it. To give it an independent place would 
be to accept a fundamental dualism. It is wrong to 
trace back to the eternal the schism of which we are 
conscious in the world of experience . . . If MnyU 
exists, it will constitute a limit to the Brahman; if it 
does not exist, even the appearance of the world 
cannot be accounted for . . . It is real enough to 
produce the world and not real enough to constitute a 
limit to the Brahman.” (R5dha-krsnan: Indian Philo¬ 
sophy, Vol. II, 570-571.) 

Thus, according to Vasistha, the world is the dis¬ 
play or manifestation of the Dynamic aspect of the 
One Reality which is Consciousness and which has the 
potency within Itself to manifest everything that is 
experienced in the universe, as well as to withdraw it 
within Itself. The Ancient name of this Reality is the 
Brahman (from the root Brh = to grow or expand). 


mi l( 



CHAPTER XI 


THE ABSOLUTE REALITY (PARAM BRAHMA) 

We shall now learn how Vasistha conceives the Ab¬ 
solute Reality in which all the things of the world 
arise, exist and merge, like waves in an ocean, or winds 
in the air. 

The Brahman, according to Vasistha, is “ That in 
which everything exists, from which everything originates, 
which is in everything, which pervades everything, which 
is the whole of everything and which is spread all 
around and in everything.” (VI6, 184, 46; Wlb, 14, 8.) * 
It is the Primordial Substance of which Kingsland says: 
“ From It all things proceed, to It all things return, 
in that Cosmic Motion which is the Ceaseless Breath 
of the Eternal Being. From It all things proceed, yet 
they never are other than It, either in outward natural 
form or in inner energizing power.” {Rational Mys¬ 
ticism, p. 86.) 

It is evident that such all-inclusive Reality cannot 
be characterized by any definite conception and cannot 
be described by any term, or number of terms, for 
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all our terms are relative and definitive in their 
meaning, whereas the Absolute is the Infinite Whole 
within the womb of which everything denoted by our 
terms exists. It is, in Itself, that which may be denoted 
by any term as well as its opposite {pratiyogin), so 
every term loses its meaning in It, because every term 
denotes only some particular thing and not its other 
or opposite. So Vasistha says: “ It is neither spirit nor 
matter; neither being nor non-being; neither ego nor 
non-ego; neither one nor many (V, 72, 41); neither far 
nor near; neither existent nor non-existent; neither ob¬ 
tainable nor non-obtainable; neither parts nor the whole; 
neither a substance nor non-substance; and neither the 
five elements nor objects made of them (V, 72, 42-43); * 
It cannot, therefore, be described, named or expressed 
in language, and so Its nature cannot be taught’ to 
any body. “ It is unspeakable, inexpressible, unnamable, 
and Its nature is not an object of description, for 
It is not an object of the senses.” (VI6, 52, 27; 
VI6, 31, 37.) * Compare Taitt. Upa., II, 4: “ From 
Him all words turn back with thoughts, not finding 
Him.” But at the same time Vasistha does not think, 
like Herbert Spencer, that the Ultimate Reality is un¬ 
knowable. He believes that although the Absolute cannot 
be described and .discussed because It is beyond all 
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characteristics, yet It is not absolutely unknowable, for, 
It is revealed in our own Experience. (VI6, 195, 69.) * 
Vasistha dilates further on the inapplicability of our 
terms to the Absolute thus: 

We cannot say whether the Absolute is one or 
many {ekaih vu anekafh va). “ Unity and duality imply 
each other. One cannot exist without the other. Both 
are conceptions within the Absolute, and as such unreal 
from the Absolute point of view. (VI<r, 33, 4-5.) The 
multiplicity (of the world) is existing in the Absolute 
in such a unified manner as the variety of the colours 
of a peacock are unified in the (homogeneous) liquid 
of the egg of a peacock.” (Via, 47, 31-32.) “ Bradley 
similarly thinks: “ Unity in its more proper sense, is 

known as contradistinguished from plurality. Unity, 
therefore, as an aspect over against and defined by 
another aspect, is itself, but appearance. And in this 
sense the Real, it is clear, cannot be properly called 

one. It is possible, however, to use unity with a 
different meaning.” (Bradley: Appearance and Reality, 
Chap. XXVII.) And it is in a different sense that 
Vasistha and Bradley call the Absolute one. 

We cannot likewise say whether the Brahman is 
Being or Non-being. “ The Absolute, which is Con¬ 
sciousness, cannot, then, be called Being or Non-being. 
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(VI6, 53, 9.) It is that in which being and non-being 
are neutralized by each other into a balanced state. 

(Via, 47, 32-33.) Being and non-being are relative con¬ 
ceptions. One implies the other. If It is not non- 

being, how can It be being? (Ill, 10, 14.) As all 
possible statues always exist potentially in a block of 

stone, so does this universe exist in the Absolute (at the 
time of Dissolution), So It is not non-being {sfUnya). 
(Ill, 10, 7.) It is (at the same time) more sfunya than 
the ether {Akusfa) (III, 10, 36) and so may be called 
non-being {sfunya) in the sense of being very subtle. 
Kingsland similarly says: It is “ No thing, but not 
nothing ” {Rational Mysticism, p. 87) and “ Nothing to 
the senses, yet All in reality.” {Ibid., p. 81.) As'va-ghosa 
similarly thinks of his Absolute which he calls the 
Bhuta-tathatu : “ Thus we understand that Suchness 

{Bhuta-tathatn) is neither that which is existence, nor 
that which is non-existence, nor that which is at once 
existence and non-existence; that it is neither that which 
is unity, nor that which is plurality, nor that which is 
not at once unity or plurality.” (Suzuki: Awakening 
of Faith, p. 59.) Suzuki explains the idea of As'va- 
ghosa in a footnote in a manner which is exactly what 
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Vasistha holds: “ It is sfutiya (non-being) because it 

transcends all forms of separation and individuation; it 
is asfutiya because all possible things in the world emanate 
from it.” {Ibid., p. 58 note.) Compare* also the Bhagavad- 
gitn which speaks of the Ultimate Reality as “ The 
beginningless Absolute Brahman, which cannot be called 
being or non-being.” (XIII, 13.) 

The Absolute is neither Vidyzt (that which exists— 
vidyate) nor Avidyn (that which does not exist). “ It is 
that to which the concepts of vidyU or avidyU cannot 
be applicable, for both are relative conceptions opposed 
to each other and limiting each other. (VI(r, 9, 18.) 
They are opposed to each other like light and darkness; 
and both conceptions vanish, when ignorance has vanish¬ 
ed.” (Vltf, 9, 23.) ‘ 

The Absolute is beyond both light and darkness, 
“ The Undecaying Reality is beyond light and darkness 
both. (Ill, 10, 18.) This light (our ordinary light) cannot 
be present in the Ultimate Reality (for all times), for 
it is produced from the elements (and therefore existing 
only as long as the elements are in manifestation). (Ill, 
10, 15.) Darkness is the result of the non-manifestation 
of the gross elements, so it cannot exist in the Absolute 
(for It is the source of the gross elements). (Ill, 10, 16.) 
The Light of the Absolute is the Light of Its own 
Self-experience." (Ill, 10, 17.)* 
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Even the term Self is . hot quite appropriate to the 
Absolute which is equally the Self and the Not-self, or 
neither. “ The terms (saihj^n) Self, etc., are not quite 
appropriate to the Absolute, but are only imagined. (Ill, 
5, 5.) The Self and the Not-self are imagined by the 
Brahman within Itself by Its own power.” (V, 73, 19.)^ 
And therefore cannot be applicable to the Absolute as 
such. Compare Bradley who says: “ The Self is no 
doubt the highest form of experience which we have, 
but for all that, is not a true form. It does not give 

us the facts as they are in reality.” {Appearance and 

Reality, p. 119.) 

It cannot also be called spirit or matter {cetanzi, or 
jada), for both are differentiations within Itself. “ To 
the inexpressible Absolute the terms and conceptions of 
spirit or matter, etc., have no meaning. They are as 
much absent therein as creepers and leaves, etc., are in 
a desert.” (Ill, 91, 36.)® Compare what Wildon Carr 

says: “ Life and matter are not two realities, but two 

directions in an original movement. The one is the 

inverse of the other, and the ultimate reality holds both 
within itself.” (Carr: The Philosophy of Change, 
pp. 171-172.) Similarly Hoffding also thinks: ” There 
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might be for example a tap-root of Being from which 
both mind and matter sprang.” {Problems of Philosophy^ 
Chap. III.) This tap-root of Being is the Brahman 
of Vasistha, which therefore cannot' be properly called 
either spirit or matter. 

No predication {idathtva) is therefore possible in the 
case of the Absolute which is everything. For, in the 
very moment when we say “ It is this,” It is also the 
other than this. “ Because the Absolute is the one Self 
of, or identical with, all the ideas of all words and 
their meanings, it cannot be spoken of either as nothing 
or as this. (Via, 47, 3.) All time, all space, and all 
movements being of It, how can anything be absolutely 
differentiated from another ? ” (Via, 47, 2.) ^ 

So, what the nature of the Absolute is is an absurd 
question, because no answer to it can be given. ” What 
the svabhova (peculiar characteristics) of the Brahman 
is cannot be described. For in the Infinite Absolute 
Reality there cannot be anything which is Its own {sva) 
and which is not Its own. (VI&, 10, 14.) Abh^va 
(absence) and bhava (presence) being relative and mutu¬ 
ally dependent ideas, the absurd concepts of svabhova 
(peculiar qualities present in It), etc. cannot be spoken 
of the Brahman.” (VI6, 10, 15.) * The idea seems to 
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be that the Absolute cannot be said to have any parti¬ 
cular and definite nature of Its own, because no definite 
category is applicable to It. It is beyond all determina-' 
tions, as all determinations are relative in their signifi¬ 
cance and are opposed to others. But the Brahman 
is' the essence of all things. 

This treatment of the Brahman, it may be noted 
here, is very much similar to the “ heti neti ” vnda of 
the Upaniqads and to the Madhyamic Philosophy of 
NSgSrjuna. We find in the Murtdukya Upaniqad, for ex¬ 
ample, “ The absolute is neither inwardly cognizant, nor 
outwardly cognizant, nor on both sides together. It is 
neither a cognition-mass. It is neither knower nor not- 
knower. It is unseen, unpracticable, unthinkable, unpoint- 
able. It is the essence of the experience of self-identity; 
in it all this universe ceases.” {Mupd. Up., VI, 7.) 
And in the BYhad-tZrattyaka Upanisad-. (II, 3, 6) “It 
is for this reason that they describe the Absolute as 
Neti Neti (not this, not this): there is nothing which 
exists outside It, the Brahman being all-inclusive.” 
Nagarjuna has also conceived the Tathagata to be 
above the relative expressions. Thus we find in the 
Mddhyamika KnrikUs (XXII, 11, 12): “It should not 
be said that Tathagata is sfunya or asfunya^ or both or 
neither. The name given to Him is conventional. In 
the state of calmness (NirvUpa) the four kinds of ideas, 
permanent, impermanent, both or neither, cannot exist.” 
Compare also how Bhartr-hari speaks of the Absolute in 
his Vztkya-padiya : “ Unity cannot exist without plurality, 
and vice versa. In the Absolute there is no distinction 
between the two. (Ill, 6, 26.) The conception of one 
will not stand, if many are not thought at the same 
time. So also the conception of many loses its meaning, 
>vhen one is not thought of. (Ill, 6, 28.) In the Absolute 
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there is no admissibility of one or many, being or non- 
b6ing. They belong only to the realm of creation.” (111,1,12.) 

Thus all our categories or concepts fail to describe 
the Absolute. All our terms for the Absolute are un¬ 
satisfactory. Yet we cannot but name the Absolute, for 
we have to talk of It, although really speaking we 
cannot talk of It. We have, therefore, to be satisfied 
with our names and descriptions of the Absolute, only 
if we do not forget that all our descriptions are only 
suggestive of the Absolute. So, for practical 

purposes, and from various points of view, various names 
have been given to the Ultimate Reality by various 
schools of thought, some of which Vasistha with much 
liberality of mind, although not quite precisely, mentions 
in the following passages: “ Many names have been 

coined for the Absolute by the learned for practical 
purposes {vyavahitfarthani)^ such as Rtam (Law or Truth), 
Self, Parath Brahma^ Satyam (Truth), etc. (Ill, 1, 12.) 
It is called Purusa by the Sarhkhya Philosophers, 
Brahman by the Vedunta-vztdins (followers of the Upa- 
ni§ads), pure and simple Vijiictna-m^tra by the Vij^na- 
vndins’, Sunya by the Sunya-vudins \ the Illuminator 
by the worshippers of the Sun; It is called the Speaker, 
the Thinker, the Enjoyer of actions and the Doer of 
them (the view of the Naiyayikas probably); It is Siva 
for the worshippers of S'iva; Time for those who believe 
in that alone (III, 5, 6-7; V, 87, 19); It is called 
the Self of the Self by those who know It thus; 
Nairntmya (Non-Self) by those who think thus; Madh- 
yam by the Madhyamikas; and the All by those who 
have a mind equally prone to all.” (V, 87, 20.) ^ We 
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may add that It is the “ Unconditioned ” of Hamilton, 
“ the Unscrutable Power ” of Spencer, the “ One ” of 
Plotinus, the “ Substance ” of Spinoza, and the “ Neu- 
trum ” of Schelling. 

As various names have been given to the Absolute, 
so can It be described, for practical purposes and within 
limitations. In spite of language failing to convey an 
idea of the Absolute, it has to be described to make 
one have a self-intuition of It. We find quite a large 
number of verses in the Yoga-vitsiqtha in which the 
nature of the Absolute Reality is described. Here we 
translate a few of them: * 
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“The Absolute Consciousness is the Reality which is 
immanent even in the thousandth part of an atom of 
ether as pure Consciousness. (VI6, 61, 6.) 

It is the pure Consciousness behind the purified self, 
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which is neither visible nor describable, neither far nor 
near, but realizable in experience alone. (Via, 48, 10-11.) 
It is All, the Self of all, yet free from all objects. 
(VI6, 52, 36.) It is the Void which is both being and 
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non-being, and yet has all creatures within Itself. (Vlb, 
52, 27.) It is something very subtle, which is all and 
yet nothing particular, which is neither air, nor ether, 
nor intellect, etc., nor void (sfunya)', but beyond them 
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(VI6, 52, 28.) It is neither time, nor mind, nor self, 
nor being, nor non-being, nor space, nor direction, nor 
their middle, nor their end, nor unenlightened knowledge. 
(VI6, 52, 30.) It is Consciousness without thought. 
Illumination without any object opposed to it. (Via, 59, 4.) 
It is the Ultimate support, the knowledge of all 
particular knowledges, the greatness of the great, and the 
heaviest of the heavy. (Via, 59, 5.) It is the thread run¬ 
ning through the hearts of all creatures. It is the pungency 
of all the chillies of beings. (Via, 59, 9.) It is the, thing¬ 
ness of things, existence of the existent, and non-exis¬ 
tence of the non-existent. (Via, 59, 10.) It has its feet, 
hands, eyes, heads, mouths and ears everywhere, and 
embraces all objects within itself. (VI&, 14, 9.) It is 
associated with all sense-qualities, yet is free from all 
of them. It supports all, yet is not attached to any 
form. It enjoys all qualities, yet is free from all. (VI6, 14, 
10.) It is within and without all beings. It is both 
spirit and matter. It is the nearest, yet being very 
subtle. It is unknown and far. (VI6, 14, 11.) It is the 
heaviest of the heavy; subtlest of the subtle; greatest 
of the great; and the best of all the good things. 
(VI6, 35, 16.) It is so subtle that in comparison to it 
the Ttkusfa (ether) looks as gross as the Meru mountain 
in comparison to an atom. (Via, 96, 16.) It is so 
extensive that in comparison to it the whole universe 
is like a minute invisible atom. (VI6, 96, 17.) It is the 
Experience of all and the Self of Consciousness. (Via, 
59, 7.) It is the oil of the world-sesamum; it is the 
lamp of the world-room; it is the sap of the world- 
tree ; it is the cow-herd of the world-cow. (Via, 59, 8.) 
It is that from which, as rays from the sun, originate 
gods, BrahmS, Vis^u, etc., and innumerable worlds 
like bubbles from the sea. (Ill, 5, 8-9.) It is that towards 
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which move all objects as well as the Self. (Ill, 5, 10.) 
It pervades all being—bodies, stones, creepers, sand- 
particles, mountains, winds and the nether worlds. (Ill, 
5, 11.) It is that by which the sky .is made empty, the 
mountains are made hard, waters are made to move 
quickly; under the control of which the sun keeps shining 
like a lamp (III, 5, 13); that from which, like torrents 
of rain from the ocean, proceed the multifarious worlds. 
(Ill, 5, 14.) It is that ocean from which the uraves of 
manifestation and withdrawal of worlds originate. (Ill, 
5, 15.) It is that which resides in all creatures as the 
undecaying, yet appearing as decaying, principle. (Ill, 

5, 16.) It is that reality beyond all existence which 
brings into existence time, space, regularity, movements 
and actions. (Ill, 5, 22.) It is that ocean of Conscious¬ 
ness in which there is absolute negation of the world 
as it exists for us (III, 7, 20); in which the distinction 
of subject and object, in spite of its existence for us, 
is totally non-existent (III, 7, 21); that which though 
not really void is a void to us (Cf. “ Nothing to the 
senses, yet All in reality ”—Kingsland: Rational Mysti¬ 
cism, p. 81); that which is void in spite of the existence 
of the multitudes of worlds existing within itself. (Ill, 
7, 22.) It is that which, although great Consciousness, 

is found to be unconscious like a rock; and, although 
appearing inert, is conscious within. (Ill, 7, 23.) It is 
Cin-mUtram (mere Consciousness) without any object op¬ 
posed to it, without change, beginning, middle or end. 
(Ill, 9, 50.) It is that which has no other cause of 
itself, but which is the cause of the world, as water 
of its waves. (Ill, 9, 55.) It is that from which, when 
it is in motion, the vision of the world proceeds and, 
when at rest, merges in it, like the appearance of a 

circle in a fire-brand (III, 9, 58) ; whose eternal nature 

42 
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is to evolve from and to involve in itself the world 
through its own movement and rest. (Ill, 9, 59.) The 
nature of this reality is experienced when all thoughts of 
the mind have vanished, and the ego is lost (III, 10, 39); 
when the feeling of being a knower is totally absent on 
account of the total negation of objectivity, and conse¬ 
quently, pure enlightenment shines in itself (III, 10, 40); 
.when Consciousness divested of all objectivity experiences 
its own being. (Ill, 10, 41.) It is that beginningless and 
endless Consciousness which reveals knowledge as well. as 
ignorance, subject and object. (Ill, 10, 47.) It is that 
Pure Consciousness which exists beyond the senses and 
the mind in all living and non-living beings. (Ill, 10, 52.) 
It is that experience which is realized to endure between 
the subsidal of one thought (idea) and the rise of an¬ 
other. (VI6, 106, 4.) The Ether of Consciousness {Cid- 
Ukasfd) is experienced when one rests within, after having 
banished all thoughts and objects from his mind, with¬ 
out, of course, getting sleep. (VI6, 106, 7.) It is that 

in which originate the subject and knowledge. (VI6, 106, 
11.) It is the beginningless and endless Consciouness 
which is not limited in time, space, etc., and which is 
not opposed to any object by its side. (Ill, 10, 33.) 

It is that which is uniformly and equally present in the 
subject, the object and knowledge. (Ill, 10, 46.) It is 
that experience which is uniformly present throughout 
the states of waking, dream, sleep, the fourth (Twriya) 

•and also beyond the fourth. (Via, 11, 98.) It is the 

spectator of the drama of the world enacted by its own 
Power on the stage of the city .of the Great Void.” 
(Via, 37, 12.) etc., etc., etc. 

This description of the Brahman is in many places 
similar to what we find in the Upani^ads. Compare, 
for example, the Mux^dakq Upapi^ad, Second Mup4aka; 
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the Kena Upani^ad^ I, 2-8; the Bfhad-^raxi'ydka Upani- 
§ad, II, 5, 55; III, 7, 2-23; III, 8, 8-12; the Svetu- 
sfvatara Upani^ad, II, 17; III, 7; IV, 14; etc. Compare 
also As'va-ghosa’s conception of Bhuta-tathata (Suchness): 
“ The quintessence of the Maha-yana as such-ness exists 
in all things, remains unchanged in the pure as well as 
in the defiled, is always one and the same {santatn)^ 
neither increases nor decreases, and is void of distinc¬ 
tion.” (Suzuki: ' Awakening of Faith, p. 53-54.) ” It was 

not created in the past, nor is it to be annihilated in 
the future, it is eternal, permanent, absolute; and from 
all eternity it sufficiently embraces in its essence all 
possible merits (Punya).” {Ibid., p. 95.) Vasistha’s con¬ 
ception of the Brahman may also be very well 

compared with that of the ” Primordial Substance ” of 
Kingsland, which is as follows: “ From It all things 

proceed, and in It all things exist; yet these may 

disappear while It eternally remains. And just as we 

see that the physical world—differentiated out of the 
Ether—occupies an infinitesimally small portion of space; 
that is to say; that it is only a comparatively negligible 
portion of the Ether which becomes differentiated into 
physical matter, so also we must conceive that even 

the Ether does not differentiate the whole of Primordial 
Substance, but that behind or beyond every plane or 
grade of differentiation—physical, etheric, mental or 
spiritual, whatever may be the classification we adopt— 
there lies the infinite ocean of the One Root-Substance- 
Principle, itself, in its pure, eternal, incomprehensible 

Ground or Noumenon, the Source and Root, the Life, 
Energy, Motion, Consciousness of all that ever was, is, 
or will be.” {Rational Mysticism, p. 88.) 



CHAPTER XII 


THE MANIFESTATION OF THE ABSOLUTE 

We have already learnt that, according to Vasistha, the 
world is a manifestation of the mind; Mind is an 
expression of the Creative Power of the Absolute; and 
the Creative Power is only an aspect of the Absolute, 
with which it is ever one. From this it is evident 
that the world is a manifestation of the Absolute 
Reality which is Consciousness. 

There being no other reality than the Absolute by 
Its side, and the Absolute being the omnipotent source 
of the world, we can say that the Absolute manifests 
into the world in Itself, and by Itself. This is what 
Vasiftiha thinks: “ The world is the bphharuim (expansion) 
of the Brahman, and the of the Brahman 

is the world. (Via, 2, 51.) The Brahman, without be¬ 
ginning or end, overflows like an ocean. (Via, 2, 27.) 
The Self Itself has arisen into the form of all objects, 
as an ocean into waves, ripples and sprays. (V, 72, 23.) 
What appears as the spread out network of the worlds 
is all Brahman existing in Itself. (Via, 11, 16.) It is, 
(as it were), the kacakacanam (dazzling) of Consciousness 
(VI6, 213, 18.) Whatever is seen here is all existing in 
the Absolute Self. It is the Infinite and the Full 
opening Itself out in Itself. (Via, 99, 18.) Whatever is 
produced here, exists here and is destroyed here, is the 
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Brahman changing Itself in the Brahman by the powers 
of the Brahman. (Ill, 100, 28.) As a world of dream 
is only the manifestation of the consciousness of the 
dreamer, so is this world a manifestation of the Self 
within the Self. (Ill, 11, 20.) As in dream as well as in 

deep sleep, so also in the creation-state as well as in 

dissolution, there is nothing else in the world but the 
Undecaying Brahman. (VI6, 213, 22.) As the waves, 
the billows, the ripples, the eddies, the bubbles, the 
sprays, etc., are water manifesting in water, so also the 
body, the creative force, the objective world, the growth 

and decay, the play of ideation in bringing things into 

existence, and the things of the world, are all Brahman 
manifesting in the Brahman. (Via, 11, 40-41.) All that 
is seen in the nether worlds, on the earth, and in the 
heaven; all that exists in the hearts of creatures or 
within a straw, is the Brahman, is Consciousness. There 
is nothing else but That.” (Via, 2, 28.) * Compare what 
is held in the LankUvatUra-sutra about the Alaya-vij^Hna: 

“ Even so in the Alaya-sea 
Stirred by the Objectivity-wind 
All kinds of mentation waves 
Arise a-dancing, a-rolling.” > 

(Suzuki: Mahn-yUna Buddhism, p. 130.) 
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It has been remarked by Joad that “ Diversity and 
plurality can develop out of unity in virtue of some 
initial potency for diversity and plurality latent in the 
Unity.” (Joad: Introduction to Modem Philosophy, p. 65.) 
Vasistha seems to be conscious of this fact, and 
so holds that the world is ever potentially existent in 
the Unity of the Brahman. “ As in a seed the tree 
exists (potentially) with all its leaves, flowers, branches, 
fruits, trunk and root, so does this world exist in the 
Brahman. (Ill, 100, 11.) It exists in the Brahman as 
fire in a sun-glass, and butter in milk. (Vlir, 9, 27.) 
All the three worlds exist in Consciousness as pungency 
in a chilly. (Via, 2, 52.) As all toys that can be made 
of clay are ever (potentially) present in clay; as all 
dolls that can be made of a block of wood are ever 
present in it; as all the shades of a picture are present 
in the paint with which they are to be painted, so all 
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the worlds are ever present in the Absolute.” (Ill, 61, 
24.)^ It seems that the plurality and multiplicity of 
the world, which can never be evolved from an abstract 
and simple Unity, is conceived by Vasistha to be ever 
present in the Absolute in a manner that the whole as 
such is a homogeneous Unity with all differentiations and 
distinctions so balanced against one another that they 
blend into a Unity in the Vision of the Whole, probably 
in the same way as the seven colours of the rays of 
the sun, in spite of their ever remaining ever different 
colours, are together perceived as pure and simple 
whiteness by us; or as hydrogen and oxygen mixed in 
certain proportions appear as pure and simple water to 
us. This conception of the Absolute is very much 
similar to that of Bradley presented in his famous work 
Appearance and Reality. According to Bradley: “ The 
Absolute stands above and not below, its internal dis¬ 
tinctions. It does not eject them, but it includes them 
as elements in its fullness. It is not the difference 
but the concrete identity of all extremes.” (Bradley: 
Appearance and Reality, p. 533.) 

We see plurality, change and imperfections in the 
world, because our vision of the Reality is relative and 
limited. In the Absolute all appearances are so recon¬ 
ciled that It is the Unified Whole, the Immutable 
and ever Perfect Reality. This Immutable and ever 
Perfect whole appears in the world to be the ever 
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changing and imperfect many, only when they are taken 
in isolation from others. This is what constitutes the 
world. The appearance of the Reality is very nicely 
pointed out by Vasistha in the following words: “ In 
reality the Absolute and the world are the same, yet 
in the world It appears different from what It in Itself 
is. It is one, yet it appears as many; It is the 
Whole, yet it appears not to be so; though not empty, 
yet It appears to be so; though very subtle, yet appears 
to be concrete or gross; ever shining, yet It appears 
to be concealed; changeless, yet appears changing; ever 
calm, yet appears to be agitated; ever existent, yet 

appears to be non-existing; undivided whole, yet appears 
to be divided; Conscious, yet appears as unconscious; 
never an object, yet appears as objects; partless, yet 
appears in parts; ego-less, yet appears as an ego; 
imperishable, yet appears perishable; free from evil, yet 
appears to be with evil; objectless, yet appears to be 

with an object; bright, yet appears as dark; very ancient, 

yet appears new; subtler than even an atom, yet 
appears to have worlds within; the Self of all, yet 
appears to be forgotten and attainable with effort; 
though in Itself not a network of multiplicity, yet 

appears to be so; without any mUyn (deception), yet 
appears to be giving rise to it like the sun to its 
rays.” (VI6, 35, 6-13.) * 
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The Absolute of VasisAa is thus not the abstract 
and simple Unity of some thinkers, against which much 
has been said in the history of philosophy. It is not a 
notion arrived at by stripping off the world from It. 
For Vasistha, the world is within the Absolute, and to 
manifest as the world is the very nature (svabh^va) of 

the Absolute, as we have already noticed. “ It is the 
very nature of Consciousness to manifest Itself in the 
form of world-objects, and this nature can be seen at 

work in dreams and the world of fancy.” (VI6, 191, 

10-11.)^ He goes even so tar as to say: “As gold 

does not exist without some shape or form, so God 

does not exist without the ego and the world in 

Him. (Via, 96, 43-44.) The being of Consciousness 
is that of the world, and the being of the world is 

that of Consciousness.” (Ill, 14, 75.)“ Similarly says 
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Bradley: “ The Absolute is Its appearances, It really is 
all and every one of them.” {Appearance and Reality, 
p. 486.) 

It may also be pointed out here that the world- 
process which for us extends to ages is, according to 
Vasistha, only a moment’s work in the Absolute. For, as 
has already been observed, time is relative to the mind. 
“ The rise and fall of the multitudes of worlds in ages 
is an experience of kalpas (ages) for some, and of 
moments for another. (Ill, 40, 30.) The activity of 
a millionth part of (our) moment in the Absolute 
Consciousness is the world-process extending to ages.” 
(Ill, 61, 17.)' 

The plurality and multiplicity of the world does in 
no way impair the Unity of the Absolute, for they are 
distinctions within the Absolute, which as such is a 
Homogeneous and Undifferentiated Mass of Conscious¬ 
ness. ” The multiplicity of the world (nanata) is within 
the undifferentiated Consciousness mass {pipdam ekam 
akhat^itam) in the same way as the variety of the 
hues of a peacock-tail is present in the homogeneous 
liquid of the egg (out of which it comes out). (Via, 
47, 29.) All the things of the world taken as an 
undifferentiated mass {pipdam ekatn akhanditam) are 
the Brahman, as all leaves, fruits, branches and trunk 
of a tree exist in a seed-form. (Ill, 67, 36.) Just 
as the unity of the sleep-consciousness is preserved 
intact in spite of its manifestation into the plurality of 
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dream-objects, so also the one Ether of Consciousness 
{Cid-nkU^d) is manifesting Itself as many without losing 
Its Unity. (VI6, 144, 23.) As multiplicity of waves exists 
within the unity of an ocean; as dolls in a block of 
wood; as pots in a lump of clay; so does the plurality 
exist in the Unity of the Brahman. (VI6, 34, 25.) As 
the homogeneous mass of light has within it the multi¬ 
plicity of rays; as the homogeneous mass of water has 
within it the multiplicity of drops; so the Absolute 
Consciousness has within It the multiplicity of vibrations 
of the world-appearances.” (IV, 36, 16.) * Bradley also 
accepts this as a fact, but finds it difficult to account 
for it, as appears from: “ We do not know why and 
how the Absolute divides itself into centres or the way 
in which so divided it still remains one.” {Appearance 
and Reality, p. 527.) Kingsland also holds a view 
similar to that of Vasistha: ” In each and every case 
where we say, in the conventional language of the formal 
mind, that the Unity becomes a multiplicity, or appears 
in separation or opposition; the fundamental unity is in 
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no wise thereby in any case divided, it still remains in 
all its absoluteness. The Ether does not cease to be 
Ether, qua Ether, when it differentiates into physical 
matter; . . . The Cosmic Mind does not cease to be 

Cosmic Mind, as such, when a portion of it differen¬ 
tiates into individual minds.” (Kingsland: Rational Mys¬ 
ticism, p. 223.) 

The Absolute is not affected even in the least by 
the world-process that is going on within It. The world 
does not add anything to Its ever present Perfection, 
nor does it take anything away from It. “ As the sky 
is not made wet by the showers from the clouds exist¬ 
ing within it, so also the multiplicity of the world- 
processes existing within and on the basis of the Absolute 
Consciousness does not at all affect in any way the 
Absolute. (IV, 36, 5.) The Absolute continues unchanged 
and unaffected in spite of the series of the world-dreams 
appearing one after another within It. (VI6, 72, 3.) As 
water does not change into something else by the con¬ 
stant rise and fall of waves on its surface, so also the 
Absolute does not become anything else by evolution 
and involution of worlds within It.” (VI&, 195, 27.) * 
Badarayagia, the author of the Brahma-sutras, also thinks 
similarly: “ The Brahman manifests itself into the world 
without undergoing the least change ” (I, 4, 26), and 
“without ceasing to be what it was.” (11,1,27.) S'amkara 
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agrees on this point and holds: “ As the magician is 
not affected by the illusion (w3y3) which he himself has 
created, because it is without reality {avastu)^ so also 
Parant Brahma is not affected 'by the illusion of 
saihsztra ” (Deussen: The System of Vedanta, p. 275); 
and “ As the dreamer creates many forms, and yet 
remains one and undivided, as gods and magicians, 
without changing their nature, make horses, elephants, 
etc., appear, so the manifold creation arises in the uni¬ 
form Brahman, without the Brahman thereby undergoing 
the least change of nature. ’ {Ibid., p. 278— The Com¬ 
mentary of S'amkara on the Sutra, II, 1, 28 of the 
Brahma-sutras.) 

If that is so, how can the Absolute be said to be 
the cause of the world-process ? It cannot be said to 
be the Creative Cause of the world in the ordinary 
sense of the term, replies Vasistha. It is the agent 
(kartn), cause or creator of the world in a peculiar 
sense. Its mere existence in its own calmness causes 
the world-evolution or involution. It is, as Aristotle 
held in Greece, unmoving cause of the movements of 
the world-process. Mere samnidhi (presence by the side 
nearby) of the Absolute is a sufficient motive force 
of the world. “ The Self, in spite of Its ever remain¬ 
ing calm, without doing anything, is the doer of 
everything, like the indifferently shining lamp as the 
cause of our perceptions. (IV, 56, 17.) It does not do 
anything in spite of doing everything like the sun with 
regard to the activities of the day. (IV, 56, 18.) The 
regular course of the world is going on by the mere 
presence {saihnidhi-mTttrepa) of the Ultimate Conscious¬ 
ness, as light proceeds from the mere presence of the 
lamp without any desire on its part (IV, 56, 27); as 
by the mere presence of clouds the kutaja flowers bloom. 
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(IV, 56, 28.) It is the cause of the world-process, 
without any desire on Its part, by Its mere existence, 
as a piece of magnet is the cause of the movements 
of iron. (IV, 56, 31; Vltf, 9, 32.) ^ 
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CHAPTER XIII 


IDENTITY OF EVERYTHING WITH THE 
ABSOLUTE 

In the last chapter we have seen that, according to 
Vasistha the Absolute manifests Itself into the world 
which ever exists in a potential form within It. In this 
chapter we shall try to understand how he conceives 
the relation of the world and things within it to the 
Absolute. 

As the Brahman is the Ultimate and Absolute 
Reality from which everything in the world originates, 
in which everything exists, and into which everything 
merges, there cannot be anything in the world which is 
essentially different from the Brahman. When everything 
lives, moves and has its being in the Absolute, how can 
it be separate from Brahman ? Everything must in that 
case be essentially identical with it. It cannot be other 
than the Brahman, just as no ornament of gold can be 
anything other than gold; as no form of water can be 
anything other than water; as no thought can be other 
in essence than the mind in which it occurs. This 
relation is termed by VasisAa as identity {tadatmatu), 
non-difference {abhinnatu)^ non-otherness {ananyatva), etc. 
This is very similar to what we find expressed in the 
Upani^ads in such expressions as “ Thou art That ” 
(Vide, The Chandogya Vpaniqad, VI) with regard to the 
relation of individual to the Absolute. 
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According to the SSAkhya philosophers Prakfti and 
Puruqa are two realities essentially different in nature 
from each other, but, as we have already seen, Prakfti^ 
according to Vasistha, is only a creative Power of the 
Absolute assuming a form to manifest the world. It 
evolves out of the Absolute and returns back to It. It 
is not, therefore, anything different from the Absolute, 
which is often called the Self by him. “ As a jar is 
nothing different from clay, so the Prakfti is not 

essentially different from the Self. It is only the Self 

existing in this form. (Via, 49, 29.) As a circular 

motion of water is called an eddy, so also .an agitation 
in the Self is called by the name of Prakfti, and as 
an eddy is water, so the Prakfti is the Self. (Via, 49, 
30.) As wind and air differ only in name and not in 
reality, so also the Prakfti and the Self are different 
only in name and not in reality. (Via, 49, 31.) The 

difference between the two is due to our ignorance; it 
will cease to be believed in the enlightened state.” 
(Via, 49, 32.)' 

In the same way the mind is not different from 
the Absolute, but identical with It in essence. ” The 
limited, relative forms called minds originate from the 
Absolute, so know them to be the Absolute. (Ill, 100, 23.) 
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The mind is the creative force of the Brahman, so it 
cannot be other than the Brahman. Know it to be identi¬ 
cal with the Brahman.” (Ill, 100, 17; VI6, 84, 2.) * 
We have already seen that according to Vasistha 
every object of the world is an idea of some mind, 
and so nothing in essence is different from the mind 
in which it originates. The mind, we have seen, is a 
creative centre in the Absolute and as such identical in 
essence with the Absolute. The Mind being identical 
with the Absolute, it is not difficult to understand that 
everything. is identical with the Absolute. Thus Vasistha 
says : “ As gold and ornaments of gold are not two differ¬ 
ent things, so also the Brahman and the world are not. 
(Ill, 1, 17.) The world is not different from the 

Brahman as the waves are not different from water 
(III, 61, 4); as currents of air are not from air (III, 

9, 33) ; as dream and the world of fancy are not from 

mind (VI6, 34, 24); as heat is not from fire, fragrance 

from a flower; blackness from ink; whiteness from 

snow; as sweetness from sugar (VI<r, 3, 5); as pung¬ 
ency is not from chilly (V, 57, 1); saltness from salt 

(V, 57, 2); as hardness from stone (V, 57, 4); inert¬ 
ness from a mountain (V, 57, 5); liquidity from water 

(V, 57, 6); branches from a tree (V, 57, 7) ; emptiness 
from the sky (V, 57, 8); impenetrability from a Wall 
(V, 57, 10); existence from the Self (V, 57, 11); 

awareness from consciousness (V, 57, 12); pleasantness 
from milk (III, 61, 27); lustre from a gem (III, 61, 

29); whiteness from a conchshell (III, 14, 72); oil 
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from sesamum sefeds.” (Ill, 14, 74.) ' In fact “ The 
being of the world is the being of Consciousness, and 
the' 'being of •Consciousness is the being of the- world. 
(Ill, 14, 74.)^ 
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Thus every thing, every state of existence, every 
activity, in short all that there is in the world is the 
Brahman. “ Cause, action, actor, birth, death, ,and ex¬ 
istence, everything is the Brahman, ’there is nothing else. 
(Ill, 100, 30.) The network of . the worlds is the Brah: 
man: the ten directions are the Brahman; time, space, 
things, activities, etc., all are the Brahman.” (VI6, 
60, 28.) ^ Thus not only is the individual identical with 
the Absolute, but everjthing is equally identical with It, 
as the Ckandogya Upaniqad also declared: “ Sarvam 

khalv idath Brahma^' i.e., everything verily is here 
Brahman. 

The Maha-yana Buddhists, it may be pointed out 
here, also spoke of things being identical with the mind 
or Alaya-vijnana in the same way as Vasistha did. 
But they kept in view at the same time the other fact 
of non-identity also. As'va-ghosa for example says: 
“ Water can be said to be identical (in one sense) and 
not identical (in the other sense) with the waves.” 
Similarly we find in the LahktivatTira-sjitra : 

“ The saline crystal and its red bluishness. 

The milky sap and its sweetness. 

The various flowers and their fruits. 

The sun and the moon and their luminosity: 

It 
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These are neither separable nor inseparable. 

As waves are stirred in the water, 

Even so the seven modes of mentation 
Are awakened in the mind and are united with it.” 
{LafAlXvatltra-siltra quoted by Suzuki in his MahH-yUna 
Buddhism, on page 131:) 



CHAPTER XIV 


THE REALM OF APPEARANCE 

We are now coming to a very delicate aspect of 
Vasistha’s metaphysics, viz., that the world-experience is 
not real but only an appearance. The distinction be¬ 
tween reality and appearance is a very old one in 
philosophy, and not new to Vasistha alone. Even 
common-sense makes this distinction. From time im¬ 
memorial philosophers have been distinguishing between 
some contents and aspects of experience as real and 
others as illusory, although the test of reality and ap¬ 
pearance has been differently conceived by them. Nag- 
arjuna, S'ri-harsa and Bradley are some of the greatest 
writers on the problem. In the Yoga-vnsi§tha, however, 
we do not find anything like a logical discussion of the 
problem. What we find is only a vision of the problem 
which might have been later on developed into the 
Anirvacanlya philosophy of the Advaita VedUnta. 

Mere objectivity or practical efficiency is no test of 
reality, according to Vasistha. The test of reality is 
eternal persistence or changeless continuity. There cannot 
be a beginning or end to that which is real. Nothing 
that begins to exist and comes to an end can be called 
real. And that which is not thus real is unreal, in the 
true sense, no matter if it appears. Reality and truth 
mean the same thing for Vasistha. The literal meaning 
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of the word satya (true) is that which is (from the 
root sat) ever. “ That is true, and nothing else, which 
does not begin to exist, nor ceases to exist at any time, 
(but always continues to be). (V, 5, 9.) That alone is 
real even now which existed before the beginning and 
which will continue to exist after the end (of the 
manifestation of the world-process). (IV, 45, 46.) And 
how can that be real in the present which was not in 
the past and will not be in the future ? (V, 5, 9.) For, 
that which was not in the past, and which will not be in 
the future cannot be real in the present even. (IV, 45, 
45.) That which is can never come to end at any time.” 
(Ill, 4, 62 .)' It may also be noted here that NSgar- 
juna and Gau^a-pada have given exactly the same test 
of reality. The former says; “ How can that have a 

middle (madhya) which has no reality in a before {agra) 
or after {avara) ? (Mndhyamika Knrikm, XI, 2); and 
the latter holds: “ That which is naught at the beginning 
and is so also at the end, does necessarily not exist in 
the middle.” (The Mn^idTlkya-karikas, IV, 31.) S'aihkara 
also says: “ What is eternal cannot have a beginning, 

and whatever has a beginning is not eternal. (S'amkara’s 
Commentary on the Tait. Up. Introduction.) 

But what would be the character of those .contents 
of our experience which have a beginning and an end, 
and endure only in the present ? We cannot call them 
absolutely unreal, for an absolutely unreal thing can 
never exist. They cannot be called real, for strictly 
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speaking, that alone is real which ever continues to be, 
and so will never come to an end. That such contents, 
which have a beginning and an end, are countless in 
our experience cannot be denied without evoking ridicule. 
For, except probably the Self, there is nothing in our 
experience which has not had a beginning and which 
will not have an end. Vasistha thinks that they may 
be characterized as mithyU (false), bhrUnti-mUtram (mere 
illusion), words which may be translated as appearance, 
as the word has come in vogue in modern philo¬ 
sophy. Appearance is that which partakes both of 
reality and unreality, but which is neither absolutely. 
All the contents of our experience, thus, whether of 
dream or of waking consciousness, whether of short 
duration or of long, whether useful or otherwise, whe¬ 
ther private or shared by others, are appearance ac¬ 
cording to this test of reality. They are called mithyn 
(false), sad-asan-tnaya (neither real nor unreal abso¬ 
lutely), for one who experiences them. As long as one 
experiences them, it will be ridiculous to call them 
unreal, for the unreal cannot be experienced, and absurd 
to call them real for they begin and cease to be 
experienced; ' or, they begin to exist and come to an 
end at some time or other. The world-experience as 
a whole also falls within the realm of appearance. For 
it too in the present form begins and ends in time. 
The individuality, which involves the assumption of a 
separate existence from the Absolute in which really we 
all live move and have our being, is an appearance, for 
it has its beginning in th^ will to be, and will have its 
end when it finds the true Self in the Absolute. The 
creative impulse in the Absolute itself is an appearance, 
for it too has an origin and merges in the Undifferen¬ 
tiated Absolute Whole,^ which never begins or ends to 
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exist, and therefore is truly real. Keeping these 
considerations in view we can understand the expressions 
of Vasistha and of other Advaitist thinkers with regard 
to the mithyutva or illusoriness of the world without 
ridiculing or misunderstanding them. In the case of 
Vasistha we must also not forget that he is an idealist 
for whom all objects are ideas. 

Here are some of the statements of Vasistha: 

• • 

The world, he says, is neither real nor unreal: 
“ The world is neither real nor unreal, but only an 
illusory appearance in the mind, like a hypnotic scene 
arisen at the same time in many minds. (Ill, 65, 6.) 
It is neither real nor unreal, but only appears as an 
illusion does. (Ill, 44, 27.) It appears as a snake 

appears in a rope. (Ill, 44, 41.) It has arisen like 

a network of dreams, which are neither real nor unreal.” 
(Via, 114, 20 .)' S'arhkara says the same thing in a 
more technical manner: “ The world neither is, nor is not, 
and so its nature is indescribable.” (See Radha-krs^ian: 

Indian Philosophy, Vol. II, p. 564.) 

The world is real as well as unreal. “ The world is 
real as well as unreal like the river of a mirage observed 
in the light of the sun. (Ill, 1, 19.) The world-ex¬ 

perience partakes of both reality and unreality {sad-asad- 
ntmakam). It is unreal as it does not endure for ever, 
and real because it appears and is experienced. It is 
like a dream which partakes both of reality and unreality. 
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(III, 65, 5.) It is unreality appearing as real. It is 
an appearance (PratibJmnam)." (Ill, 54,21.)^ 

It is therefore more correct to call the world as an 
appearance, and as such, it is on par with all kinds of 
appearances from the point of view of the Ultimate 
Reality, such as the ordinary illusions of our every-day 
experience are. . There is no difference whatsoever be¬ 
tween the two. The contents of both are ideas in the 
mind, according to idealism, appearing to be existing 
outside as objects in their own right. Privacy of the 
so called illusions cannot differentiate them from the 
objects of the waking experience which are common and 
shared by all, for there are many illusions which are 
shared in common by all creatures, such as the experi¬ 
ence of the sun being bigger in mornings and evenings, 
or as Vasistha has pointed out, the same contents of a 
hypnotic vision or a dream may at the same time be 
presented to many minds. The duration of their being 
experienced cannot also distinguish between the two sorts 
of appearances, for all durability of experience, according 
to Vasistha is relative, and, as we have already noted, 
the whole world-history which extends to centuries for 
us, is a moment’s experience for the Absolute. Does 
the so called tangibility, intensity, hardness or stability 
differentiate between the two ? No, for, the so-called 
illusory objects also appear, at the time of their being 
experienced, tangible, intense, hard and stable, just as 
the objects of the world do. Even effectiveness is not 
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a differentiating character between the two, for even 
dream objects are also effective as long as they are 
experienced. And the objects of the world too are not 
equally effective to all. Thus there is no difference 
between the ordinary illusory experiences of every-day 
life and the grand illusory experience of the Cosmos. 
So does Vasistha give them equal status of being illu¬ 
sory appearances, in the following passages: 

“ Thus know the entire objective world as well as 
the subjective ego, etc., to be merely an illusory appear¬ 
ance (IV, 1, 2); like the illusory water of a mirage 
(IV, 1, 7); like the kingdom of a day-dream (IV, 1, 12); 
like a snake appearing in place of a piece of rope 
(VI<r, 101, 58); like a dream (III, 62, 51); like a 
magic city (III, 62, 5); like castles in the air {gandharva- 
nagard) like a second moon perceived by persons with 
diseased eyes (VI6, 190, 13); like the movements of 
trees and mountains on the shore perceived by a 
passenger in a boat; like the dance of a mountain (the 
illusion of a mountain being tossed up and down) seen 
when one is uneasy and feels dizzy (III, 41, 52); like 
the cutting of one’s own head in a dream (III, 41, 53); 
like the illusion of water in a desert; like the idea of 
a bracelet in a piece of gold (III, 28, 15); like the 
whirling movements of trees seen by an intoxicated man. 
(Ill, 66, 8.) The world is nothing more than an illu¬ 
sion. (Ill, 66, 4.) The origin, the growth, the enjoyment, 
and the involution of the world, all are illusory appear¬ 
ances.” (Ill, 67, 76.) ‘ According to As'va-ghosa also 
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TathatU is the only reality, and “ All phenomena in the 
world are nothing but illusory manifestations of the mind 
{nlaya-vij^na) and have no reality of their own.” (D5sa- 
gupta: History of Indian Philosophy, Vol. I, p. 135-136.) 
NagSrjuna also holds: ” The production, the stay and 
the destruction all are like a magic scene {nmya), like 
a dream, and like a city in sky {gandharva-nagara)." 
{Mudhyantika-kurikus, VII, 34.) A similar view is advo¬ 
cated by Gau^a-pada in his Mnndokya-kurikns. (See 
Kurikas, IV, 31; II, 31; IV, 33-39-’ll, 1-3; 11,6-7,9.) 

Individuality is also an appearance like all other 

illusions. “ The Jiva is like a second moon appearing 

to a person of diseased vision.” (Ill, 100, 35.)^ The 

coming of the creative power to consciousness is an act 
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in time. It has also to recoil back to the Absolute at 
some time or other. And when merged in the Absolute 
it is one with It, and nothing separate from It. Judged 
by the test of reality, the creative power as such of 
the Absolute is also an appearance. It is not a reality, 
because it does not endure eternally as such. As creative 
activity, it has a beginning and an end in the Abso¬ 
lute. “ It is called AvidyTt, Mny<t, great Ignorance 
from which the poison of the world originates. (V, 13, 
89.) This Ignorance appears clearly and is also said 
to be, but in reality is devoid of reality, although it 
is seen to be something substantial. (Ill, 113, 15-17.) 
It manifests itself in the world of ideas, in thousand 
branches, so to say, yet in itself it is an unreal 
appearance, not real from the absolute point of view. 
(Ill, 113, 33.) The appearance of all objects is called 
Avidylt. It does not exist in reality, as no water 
really exists in a mirage-river. (VI6, 52, 5.) (Vft/e, 
Gauda-pada: KzirikUs, IV, 58.) From the Absolute point 
of view of reality AvidyU is unreal; The Brahman 
alone which is beginningless, endless, changeless, is real, 
for It exists throughout the past, present and future.” 
(Via, 40, 11.)* Even now, if one could grasp the idea 
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of the total Experience being one Undifferentiated 
Homogeneous Whole, he will not experience any exist¬ 
ence of the creative activity functioning, for in the 
Absolute all distinctions are balanced* against one another 
and are unified in one Homogeneous Unity at all 
times, as we have already mentioned. Bradley has 
beautifully put the same idea as; “ All differences come 
together in the Absolute. In this, how we do not 
know, all distinctions are fused, and all relations dis¬ 
appear.” (Bradley: Appearance and Reality, p. 203.) 
So does Vasistha say; ” When the correct knowledge of 
the Absolute dawns, you will know that neither the 
world is (real), nor the Avidyn is (real).” (VI6, 52, 7.) * 
For, as Hegel believed, every thesis (affirmation) has 
its antithesis (negation), and both are synthesized in the 
Absolute; or as Bradley has put it: “ The reality owns 
the discordance and discrepancy of appearance, but it 
possesses also much else in which the jarring character 
is swallowed by and is dissolved in fuller harmony.” 
(Bradley: Appearance and Reality, p. 192). In the 
Brahman of Vasistha, the Creative Power and the Des¬ 
tructive Power (ttasfa-sfakti) are ever fused in a state 
of balanced calmness. {Vide, III, 100, 5.) 

Another word used for the Creative Power of the 
Absolute is Mnyn (w3=not, ya^that). This name is 
given to it because “ It is not (w3) absolutely real, but 
an appearance.” (IV, 41, 34.) If one could raise him¬ 
self to the Experience of the Absolute, he will realize 
that Af3y3 is only an appearance for those who do 
not know the Reality in which it is ever negated by 
its opposite, and so has no absolute reality. “ It appears 
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as long as its unreality is not recognized. It ceases to 
function in the experience of one who has realized its 
unreality in the Absolute.” (IV, 41, 15.) * Prof. RSdha- 
krsinan, similarly, writes: “ Heaven and earth shall pass 
away, our body decays, our senses change and our 
empirical egos are built up before our eyes. None of 
these is ultimately real. The abstract expression of this 
phenomenality of the world is MnyTt” (RSdha-krsnan: 
Indian Philosophy, Vol. II, p. 564.) 

Thus every finite, definite, particular and temporary 
form of the Absolute Reality, is an appearance, no 
matter what its character and durability may be. 
Judged from the Absolute standard of reality all forms 
are equally unreal. There may be degrees of reality 
and unreality in the realm of appearances, but from 
the Absolute standpoint all are equally unreal. Yet for 
those who have not yet attained to the philosophical 
consciousness {jnazna, hodha), and so have not yet 
realized that the world is only an appearance, it is 
intensely real. Every concept, every object, everything 
in the world is considered real by them, as those, who 
have not yet realized that the contents of their ordinary 
illusory experience are, mere appearances, think them 
to be real. ” The world is as real as a thunderbolt for 
those who have not yet extended their vision to the 
Absolute Reality, and so do not know the truth. 
(Ill, 42, 1.) It is as real and perplexing to the 

ignorant as a ghost teasing a child unto death (III, 
42, 2); as a mirage-water tantalizing a thirsty deer 
(III, 42, 3); as the suffering of one’s own death in 
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a dream (III, 42, 4); as a mere ornament-conception 
in gold to the fascinated (III, 42, 5) ; as the vision of 
cities in the sky to those who are ignorant of their 
unreality. (Ill, 42, 6.) The long illusion of the world 
is experienced as real only by the rujasa (people full 
of desires and ambitions) and tumasa (grossly ignorant 
and merged in objectivity) creatures.” (V, 5, 2.) ^ 

The contents of this chapter will be more intel¬ 
ligible when • the next chapter is gone through, for 
appearances are known as such only when they are 
negated. 
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CHAPTER XV 


THE ABSOLUTE POINT-OF-VIEW 

Hitherto we have learnt what Vasistha has told us of 

• • 

the Absolute Reality from our point-of-view i.e., 

from the standpoint of individuality, objective world, 
creation, etc. Now we shall learn what he says of the 
Absolute in Itself, so far as anything can be said of 
It. For, in the first place, it is rather difficult, if not 
impossible, to know the Absolute as such. “ Fully to 
realize the Absolute ”, as Bradley puts it, “ is for the 
finite beings impossible. In order thus to know, we 
should have to be, and then we should not exist.” 
(Bradley: Appearance and Reality^ p. 159.) Secondly, 
if somehow known or experienced in mystic experience, 
as Indian thinkers have held, no description of It can 
be given in language, for, as we have already seen, all 
our terms are relative and incapable of giving an idea 
of what the hearer himself has not already experienced, 
Mauna (silence) would in that case be the inevitable 
course. Yet something has to be spoken about the 
Absolute as such in order that those who have no intui¬ 
tion of It may be helped to have it. Vasistha there¬ 
fore resorts to the method of denying what the Absolute 
cannot be, what the Absolute does not experience, what 
as such does not exist in the Absolute. A little con¬ 
sideration will convince one that all that we have noticed 
to be mere appearances cannot as such exist in the 
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Absolute Reality, for they are definite forms that have 
a beginning and an end, and even at the time of their 
appearance they are balanced by their opposites existing 
also in the Absolute, both fusing into the Homogeneous 
Undifferentiated Whole—the Brahman. The Brahman 
cannot be called either of the two opposites, because It 
is at the same time the other. No particular form, no 
particular movenient, no particular individuality, no parti¬ 
cular state, can be said to be existing as such in the 
Absolute, for there it meets also its opposite, its antithesis, 
its negation, and thus gets neutralized and fused, or as 
Bradley says, transmuted, into the homogeneous {eka-rasai^ 
undifferentiated {akhatida) Brahman. Vasistha has com¬ 
pared the Absolute with a marble-block, in which there 
are thousands of statues potentially existing. In the 
block, the presence of that portion of the block which 
an artist would extricate from it in order to actualize 
a particular statue together with that portion which 
would constitute the statue, negates itself as well as the 
statue, and leaves the block as an undifferentiated mass. 
In the same way, all appearances lose their distinctive 
characters by existing together with others in the Abso¬ 
lute, leaving It as pure Unity of Experience, as Bradley 
has also put it: “ There is but one Reality, and its 

being consists in Experience. In this one whole all 
appearances come together, and in coming together they 
in various degrees lose their distinctive natures.” (Bradley: 
Appearance and Reality, p. 455.) Such an Absolute, 
we must not forget, is not the abstract unity which is 
arrived at by stripping off all concrete things from it, 
a concept to which we have objected in a previous 
chapter. The Absolute of Vasistha is the Unity of the 
whole within which all things are potentially, nay, 
actually, present in case they are hypostatized, but are 
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not experienced as such in the One Indivisible Experi¬ 
ence, in which the subject-object distinction is obliterated. 
No category of our finite experience can describe It. 
It is only when we cease to be fond of particulars, 
when we cease to be interested in this or that, when 
our interests and emotions are universalized, when neither 
of , the two opposites, of the pair of thesis and antithesis, 
enchants us, that we can have a mystic experience of 
this ever existing state. It is not absolutely impossible 
to realize this experience, as Bradley thinks it to be so, 
for every finite being has its root in the infinite ocean 
of the Absolute, and the very moment the finite being 
gives up, negates, forgets, ceases to pursue, intellectually, 
morally and emotionally, all that makes it finite, the 
experience of the Infinite dawns upon him. He is then 
transmuted into the Absolute Reality, in which he finds 
no trace of any of the appearances of the finite experi¬ 
ence. Then he will find no evil, no bondage, no 
ignorance, no change, no world, no individuality, no 
God, no freedom, no stagnation, no pralaya (dissolution), 
and no objectivity, for all of them are relative concep¬ 
tions, ever neutralized, fused and blended in the Absolute 
Experience, nothing more about which can be said. 
With this introduction we proceed to learn what Vasistha 
has said in connection with the first and last concept 
of his philosophy. 

The appearances are experienced to exist so long 
as the Absolute is not realized, and as long as 
finitude continues. The various aspects of finitude are 
pointed out by Vasistha in the following passages: “ The 
world of appearance is experienced as long as there is 
ignorance of the Absolute; as long as there is trust in 
the forms of the world; as long as one believes himself 
to be other than the Absolute; as long as the body is 
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believed to be the Self, and the objective things are 
identified with the Self; as long as the idea of “ mine ” 
exists; as long as the higher standpoint has not been 
realized through association with the wise; as long as 
ignorance has not vanished; as long as the idea of the 
world has not become weaker by right vision; as long 
as. spiritual blindness and desire for the objects of senses 
continue, and the poison of hopes and expectation lasts 
in the personality.” (VI«, 2, 30-35.) ^ Compare with 
this what As'va-ghosa says: “ The waves are stirred up 
by the wind, but water remains the same. When the 
wind ceases, the motion of the waves subsides; but the 
water remains the same . . . Likewise when the 
mind ... is stirred up by the wind of ignorance 
(avidyu), the waves of mentality make their appearance. 
These three the mind, ignorance and mentality), 

however, have no (absolute) existence. . . . When 
ignorance is annihilated, the awakened mentality is tranr 
quillized, whilst the essence of wisdom remains unmolest¬ 
ed.” (Suzuki: Awakening of Faith, p. 67-68.) Schiller 
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also suggests that the appearance of the world is relative 
to our mind: “ Thus the objective world in Space and 
Time would . . . represent merely a state or condition 

of our mind, which need not exist at all except for a being 
in that condition.” (Schiller: Riddle of the Sphinx, p. 273.) 

The ignorance, on account of which we take the 
appearances to be real, vanishes when knowledge of the 
Truth dawns. “ Ignorance seems to be endlessly existing 
only so long as one does not know it to be so, like an 
illusory river in a desert. (VI6, 160, 8.) As on the rise 
of the sun the night vanishes somewhere, so also at the 
rise of discriminative consciousness ignorance vanishes. 
(Ill, 114, 9.) False appearances exist as long as they are 
not recognized to be so, and when they are recognized to 
be so, through right thinking, they vanish.” (Via, 10, 36.) ^ 

The world-illusion ceases to be experienced by one 
“ when there is no interest in sense-enjoyments; when 
the fetters of expectation are cut; when one is at peace 
by giving up all hankerings; when the vision of the 
Absolute has arisen; when the individuality is annihilated 
(or merged) in the Absolute as butter in fire.” (Via, 
2, 36-41.)“ Compare what a modern writer says: “When 
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we gain the consciousness of unity with the Infinite 
Perfection, the consciousness of time and space, as limi¬ 
tations will disappear; and the consciousness of the 

relative, imperfect world, as such will disappear. In very 
truth—in reality—they never existed.” (Charles Wase: 

The Inner Teachings and Yoga, p. 57.) 

By coming to the true vision we do not “ destroy ” 
the appearances. The term destruction is not suitable 
here, according to Vasistha. For, destruction is a mean¬ 
ingless term. We cannot destroy the real, and to 
destroy the unreal is meaningless. There is no destruc¬ 
tion in the universe. “ The concept of destruction {ntufa) 
or the opposite can have meaning only with regard to 
real things, but that which is not real cannot be des¬ 
troyed. The word is meaningless in that case. (Ill, 21, 
58.) Does the term destruction have any meaning in 
the case of the ceasing of an illusory snake from being 
experienced in place of a piece of rope, when true 
knowledge is acquired? (Ill, 21, 59.) That which is 

absolutely unreal cannot be destroyed, because it is 

already non-existent (VI6, 213, 11), and that which is 
real cannot be made unreal.” (VI6, 213, 12.) * 
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Where do the objective forms then go when they 
are no longer experienced ? They merge in the .Ab¬ 
solute from which they arose. “In the cases of 
dreams, illusions and fancies, the objective forms merge 
in the consciousness when the scene ends, as the 
currents of air lose themselves in air. (Ill, 57, 44:) 

So when the tendency of Consciousness to experience 
appearances comes to an end, those appearances merge 
into Consciousness.” (Ill, 57, 46.) * 

This being the nature of the appearances, we 

cannot say that they exist as such in the Absolute 

Brahman. They are all relative to the experiences 

“ In Reality there is no world-appearance. Only the 
Brahman exists.” (IV, 40, 30.) ^ This is the Ultimate 

Truth. “ The doctrine of all the Adhyntma Sustras 
(spiritual lore) which supercedes all others is that 

neither there is Avidyn nor Mnyzi, but only the 
Brahman in which all these distinctions and processes 
are merged. (Via, 125, 1.) All this is Brahman, eter¬ 
nal, undecaying mass of Experience. There is no 

other thing like the mind (as such) therein at any 

time. (Ill, 114, 14.) All this (world) is the Absolute 
Brahman (III, 4, 68), all (plurality) is the One, without 
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differentiations, without being broken in parts, which 
never grows old, never dies or decays. (Ill, 84, 26.) 
It is Consciousness from which the object has not been 
separated (*.e.. Consciousness in which the distinction of 
subject and object has not yet arisen), and which is 

universally present in all.” (Ill, 114, 16.)^ The Ab¬ 
solute is thus the Unity of Experience in which all 

distinctions of our limited vision, which start with the 
hypostatization • of the creative force, are ever blended 
into a distinctionless Homogeneity. It being the Infinite 
and Eternal Whole, all processes, distinctions and 
multiplicity appear only in relation to one another, and 
not as such in the Absolute. To understand this point 
let us think of a big hexagon. As a hexagon it 
is one figure, but our imagination may see within it 

thousands of other figures which are separate and 
distinct from one another, having peculiar characters 
different from those of others. Think again, of two 
colours blending into a third in which both lose their 
peculiar characteristics, yet probably also retain them 
in themselves. Dr. Ribot’s studies in the phenomena 
of personality {Vide, Ribot: Diseases of Personality) 
have convinced him that human personality is a colony 
of lives rather than, a simple spiritual entity. Yet we 
all feel a unity of life within us. In the same way 
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we may think of the Absolute. Vasistha’s Absolute 

is the Ultimate Unity of the entire Universe, a Unitary 
Experience in which imagination can see any figures, 
any forms, like an artist’s eye seeing countless statues 
in a piece of stone, yet no statue as such exists for 
the stone. The destruction or origination of a parti¬ 

cular ornament is not that of gold. The formation 
or dissolution of a bubble or of countless bubbles is 
not that of water which as such is never formed or 
dissolved by the formation or dissolution of the bubbles 
within it. The formation or dissolution of the various 
world-orbs cannot be, in the like manner, attributed 
to the Absolute as such. The history of any such 
world is not the history of the Absolute as such. 
“ The Absolute has no history of its own, though it 
contains histories without number.” (Bradely: Appear¬ 
ance and Reality, p. 499.) “ Evolution may be a part 

of our cosmic process, but the Absolute is not subject 
to it.” {Ibid., p. 343.) So also birth, death, growth, 
decay, bondage or liberation, all are true only in the 
case of the individuals imagined or hypostatized within 
the Absolute, but have nothing to do with the Absolute 

as such. It is never bound, never liberated, for both 

are relative conceptions, and as such are meaningless 
with regard to the Infinite Absolute Whole. Bradley 
says: “ The Absolute has no seasons, but all at once 

bears its leaves, fruits and blossoms.” {Appearance and 
Reality, Chap. XXVI.) Vasistha will probably say 
that not only leaves, fruits and blossoms, but also 
in a way their ripening, falling down and decay, and 
therefore none of these exclusively are present in and 
for the Absolute. He very often calls the Absolute 
Sunya (Void), for he thinks that all positive deter¬ 
minations are ever met by negations in the Absolute. 
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It is like a zero, but not an absolutely empty zero, 
but a zero in which the entire universe of positives 
and negatives is potentially present. It is that Ex¬ 
perience in which the sattu and 'matin (being and 

non-being) of anything and everything is present at the 
same time, leaving It always in a balanced Repose 

(Snntatn). It is only when we have grasped this 
idea that we shall be able to understand many of 

the mysterious statements of Vasistha which we have 
reserved for this chapter. Here are some of them: 

“ This universe is Pure Consciousness {sfuddha- 
bodha), without any contradiction. There is no bond¬ 
age, no freedom, no ignorance, and no thinking. (Ill, 

21, 72.) For the enlightened ones like us, nothing 

is produced, nothing is destroyed. All is Peaceful, 
unborn Real. (VI6, 146, 11.) In the Absolute Peace, 

this as such (ittham-idaiktayct), not even in name, 

exists at any time. (Ill, 119, 25.) Here, nothing is 

born or dead in all the three worlds. There is no 

change of any state of existence at any time. (Ill, 

114, 15.) There is no world, nor worlds. The whole 

is a balanced state. (Ill, 13, 51.) In that there 

is neither support nor anything supported; neither 

subject {dra^tn), nor object {dtsfyam ); neither the 

BrahmA, nor the Cosmos; nor is there any useless 
talk. (Ill, 13, 50.) That the world is created by the 
Absolute, or originated from the Absolute, is only a 

conventional expression which has no significance from 

the Absolute point of view, but is used in philosophy 
and practical life. (IV, 40, 17.) The Absolutely Real 
is only the balanced Whole. It is neither object nor 
subject, nor their relation; neither matter nor con¬ 
sciousness (spirit); neither being nor non-being. (Ill, 
4, 70.) In reality there is neither waking, nor sleep, 

47 
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nor dream; neither the fourth state nor any state be¬ 
yond the fourth. It is the ether {ukzlifa) of harmony.” 
(VI6, 167, 18.)* It is, as P. N. Mukhopadh 3 ^ya has 
put it, the ” level of no stress, zero potential, absolute 

homogeneity, all Consciousness, all being and all bliss.” 
(P. N. Mukhopadhyaya: Approaches to Truth, p. 420.) 
NSgSrjuna also begins his Mndhyamika-stUra with a 
similar statement: “ There is no death, no birth, no 

destruction, no persistence; no oneness, no manyness, 
no coming in, no departing.” {Bibliothica, Buddhica, 
Vol. IV, p. 3.) 

The Absolute as such cannot be in any way the 

creator {karta) of the world. “ It is only a ridiculous 
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statement of those who have not got sufficient under¬ 
standing that the Absolute {Isfvara) is the creator of 
the world. For, how can the Infinite, unopposed. Self- 
contained, Formless God be said to be the creator 
of the world ? (VI<r, 98, 8.) How can the Brahman 
be the creator of the world, in which (as such) the 
categories of agency, action, cause, instrument and seed 
have no meaning; and which is beyond being known 
or discussed ? ”• (Via, 95, 13.) * Creation might be, as 
Kant suggested, a work of a finite God, but it can 
certainly not be that of the Infinite Absolute which is 
the Whole Self-satisfied and Self-contained Experience. 
Prof. RadhS-krsnan similarly says: “ Nor can we ascribe 
action to the infinite, since all action implies an end 
to be realized, an object to be achieved.” {Indian Philo¬ 
sophy, Vol. II, p. 567.) 

Can the Absolute be said to undergo change ? No. 
Change {vikara) is a meaningless concept for the Ab¬ 
solute. It is a concept only of relative validity. It is 
only the forms or states of something that can be 
said to change, if at all they can be said so, but 
the thing, whose forms or states change, must endure. 
To say that the thing changes is meaningless, otherwise. 
When, for example, we say that water changes into 
liquid, solid, and gaseous forms, we do not mean that 
water as such has changed into something else. If 
it were so, our judgment would not be the same. 
The subject of our sentence would not in that case 
be water. Forms too cannot strictly be said to change. 
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For, in order to say that one form has changed into 
another, we presuppose some aspect of the previous 
form persisting unchanged into the next. If one form 
is totally absent in the other, we cannot say that the 
previous form has changed into the subsequent one. 
In that case it will not be a change or vikura, but 

only a series of appearance and disappearance of a 
number of forms. Change is therefore a self-contradic¬ 
tory concept, and can never be applicable to the 
Absolute, which as such never ceases to be. “ Change 
means the transformation of something into another, 
which never returns back to its original form, as a 

change of milk into curd.” (Via, 49, 2.) Now, “ Curd 
can never be reverted to the form of milk. But the 
Brahman continues to be the same throughout the 
origin, appearance and decay of the world. It cannot 
therefore be said to change as milk changes into curd. 
The Brahman is the undifferentiated whole. It cannot 
be said to be changing by the re-arrangement of Its 
constituents. The Self never becomes a non-Self, as it 
knows no beginning nor an end. The Absolute is 

not under the control of the changes of states, as 

It is formless, eternal Unity. (Via, 49, 2-4, 8, 9.) 

The change of a changeless being into the changeful 
would only mean its destruction. (VI6, 195, 14.) The 
One Infinite Whole cannot be said to be the cause 
of production of anything (IV, 40, 26), for there cannot 
arise anything else from that which is already all, 

which is everywhere. (IV, 40, 34.) A thing is only that 

which is before the beginning of .any of its forms and 
after the end of that form. The form in which it 
appears is only an appearance due to our ignorance 

(of the real unchanging nature of the thing). (Via, 
49, 7.) The momentary form of something which is 
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uniformly the same is only an illusory appearance. 
That which continues to be the same cannot be said 
to change.” (Via, 49, 5.) ‘ Gold as such cannot under¬ 
go any change in spite of the change of the forms 

of ornaments into which it may be cast one after 

another. It is gold at every moment and in every 

form. The forms come and go, appear and disappear, 
and so are not real and valuable for one who cares 
only for gold as such, whatever value they may 

have for those whose interests are limited to the 
unreal forms. For the Infinite Absolute as such there 
is no experience of any change of forms. Bradley 

also thinks: “ Partial changes are no changes, but 
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counterbalance one another within a whole which persists 
unaltered.” {Appearance and Reality, p. 220.) 

The Absolute cannot even be said to be the cause 
of any effect. The concepts of cause and effect are 
only relative, and may hold good, if at all, in the 
realm of appearances. The definitions of cause given 
either by Indian or Western philosophers fail to be 
applicable to the Infinite Whole. The very first re¬ 
quirement of a cause is that we should be able to 

differentiate it from the effect. Secondly, the cause is 
said to precede the effect. But how can the Eternal 
and Infinite Whole be said to be different from 

anything, for It is immanent in everything ? Nor can 
it be said to precede in time something else, before 
the occurrence of which it must have terminated. One 

form may be said to be the cause of another form, 

but the formless substance of all forms can never be 

the cause of any of the forms, in the usual sense 

of the term. “ The Brahman rests in Itself. It is 
neither cause nor seed. (Via, 96, 26.) How can 
causality hold good in the, case of that which is 
nameless, formless, and without any appearance ? (Via, 
96, 28.) The Unborn Experience, which is ever full of 
Joy has no reason to act. (VI6, 10, 10.) The Ab¬ 
solute Brahman, which is a beginningless and endless 
Void without any form cannot be the cause of the 
objective world which has form and is not Absolute. 
(VI6, 53, 17.) The effect is never different in nature 
from the cause anywhere.” (Ill, 18, 18.) Moreover, 

“ If the main cause appears to be something different 
in an effect, that is due to the necessary conditions 
{sahaknri-kzirapas). (Ill, 18, 20.) But in the Brahman 
all the so called accessory conditions are ever negat¬ 
ed. The Brahman, therefore, is not the cause of the 
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world.” (111,21,37.)* Compare what Prof. Radha-krspan 
says: “ The relation of cause and effect cannot be applied 
to the relation of the Brahman and the world, since 
cause has meaning only in relation to the finite modes 
of being, where there is succession. We cannot say 
that the Brahman is the cause and the. world is the 
effect, for this would be to distinguish the Brahman 
from the world and to make it into a thing related 
to another thing. Again the world is finite and condi¬ 
tioned, and how can the infinite unconditioned be its 
cause ? If the finite is the limited and transitory, 
then the infinite, as the limit of the finite, is itself 
finite and not infinite.” {Indian Philosophy, Vol. II, 
p. 567.) And also, ” Causality has no meaning apart 
from change. ... It is certainly useful within the 
limits of experience, but we cannot regard it as of 
absolute validity.” {Ibid., p. 100.) Paulsen also similar¬ 
ly holds: ” There is really no causal relation between 

the metaphysical element (the will) and the physical 
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one. Such a relation obtains between objects, but not 
between a thing in itself and its phenomenon.” (Paul¬ 
sen : Introduction to Philosophy^ p. 163.) 

The world of appearances cannot also be said to 
be existing in the Absolute as a tree exists in its 
seed. For, in the Absolute all the appearances are 
perfectly fused with their opposites, leaving It as a 

perfectly undifferentiated Unitary mass of Experience. 
A seed is not a satisfactory example of the Unity 
of the Absolute, for, it still retains form and multipli¬ 

city within, which the Absolute as such does not. 
In It all forms and multiplicity are entirely negated. 

” The statement that the objective world exists in the 
Absolute as a tree exists within a seed is indicative 

of one’s ignorance and childishness. (IV, 1, 21.) How 

can that which is so subtle as to be beyond the 
reach of mind and senses, be the seed of the worlds ? 
(IV, 1, 25.) How can the world, the mountains, the 
oceans and thb sky be said to be existing within 

the Absolute, which is pure void, subtler even than 
ether ? (IV, 1, 28.) It may be sensible to say that 

the tree exists in a seed, because both are suknra 
(have form), but to say that the world of forms 

exists in the formless Absolute is absurd.” (IV, 1, 33.) 
Moreover, “ When a seed manifests into a full tree, 
it loses its own form and existence. But that is not 

the case with the Absolute which ever continues to be 
existing in Its unchanged nature behind each appear¬ 

ance, whether the latter is seed or fruit. (IV, 18, 24.) 
Again, a tree can develop out .of a seed only under 
tl^e influence of other auxiliary circumstances, for want 
of which the tree cannot evolve. But what auxiliary 
circumstances can exist by the side of the Absolute 

when the world is totally dissolved ? (Vlft, 54, 20; 
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IV, 2, 3; VI6, 54, 21.)* “The analogy of the seed”, 
Prof. RadhI-krsnan similarly writes, “ manifesting itself 
in the form of the tree is inapplicable, since organic 
growth and development are temporal processes. To 
apply temporal categories to the eternal is to reduce 
it to the level of an empirical object or phenomenon.” 
{Indian Philosophy, Vol. II, p. 567.) 

The Absolute as such ever continues to be the 
same unchanging Unitary Experience. It does not suffer 
modifications in Itself. It is not actually transformed 
into anything of the world. Yet within It are ex¬ 
perienced worlds by the individuals which are hyposta- 
tized centres of consciring activity, both of which are 
mutually determining appearances, unreal from the Ab¬ 
solute point of view. The idealism of Vasisdia saves 
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him from the ridiculous position of the empirical denial 
of the world-experience, in spite of his accosmism 
{ajnti-vltdd) from the Absolute standpoint. The de¬ 
mands of logic and empirical experience are thought 
by him to be reconciled in the concept of vivarta^ 
«.e., appearance without any real modification in the 
substance, suggested by the phenomena of dream, imagi¬ 
nation and illusions. “The phenomenon which has no 
cause (actual transformation of substance), cannot be 
real. If it is seen to be, it is an illusion. (Via, 
94, 54.) Its appearance is due to the illusion of the 
percipient like the water appearing in a desert.” (Vla^ 
94, 56.) ^ So is the objective world imagined by the 
percipients in the Absolute. (VI6, 195, 44.) * As the 
forms of a dream have no objective modification and 
do not at all exist apart from the percipient mind, 
so also the appearances of the world do not involve 
any actual production in reality, any actual change in 
the Absolute. “ The Absolute continues to be unmodi¬ 
fied in Its nature as a substance, which we wrongly 
see changed in an illusion, but which continues to be 
as it is.” (VI6, 54, 17.)* 

The problem of the relation between the appear¬ 
ances and the Reality, it may be mentioned here, is 
a very difficult one, which philosophers have found 
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difficult to deal with. “ How can there be such a 
thing as appearance ”, Bradley confesses, “ we do not 
understand.” {Appearance and Reality, p. 413.) Prof. 
Radha-krsnan also says: “ The relation of the finite 
world to the Infinite Spirit is a mystery for human 
understanding.” {Indian Philosophy, Vol. II, p, 568.) 
“We know that there is the absolute reality; we know 
that there is the empirical world, we know that the 
empirical world rests on the Absolute, but the how of 
it is beyond our knowledge. The hypothesis of creation 

is a weak one, and it assumes that God lived alone 

for sometime and then suddenly it occurred to him 
to have company when he put forth the world. The 
theory of manifestation is not more satisfying, for it 
is difficult to know how the finite can manifest the 
infinite. If we say that God is transformed into the 
world, the question arises whether it is the whole of 
God that is transformed or only a part. If it is 

the whole, then there is no God beyond the universe 
and we lapse into the lower pantheism. If it is 

only a part, then it means that God is capable of 
being partitioned. We cannot keep one part of God 
above and another part below. . . . The history of 

philosophy in India as well as Europe has been one 
long illustration on the inability of the human mind 
to solve the mystery of the relation of God to the 
world. The greatest thinkers are those who admit the 
mystery and comfort themselves by the idea that the 
human mind is not omniscient.” (Radha-krsnan: Hindu 
View of Life, pp. 67-68.) 

It may be difficult to account for the appearances, 
but of one thing philosophers, and Vasistha particularly, 
are sure, namely, that the appearances have no reality 
in the Absolute. For the Absolute as such the world 
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as such is neither produced, nor exists. Accosmism is 
the ultimate and the highest Truth. “ As there is 
no actually produced object like the earth in dreams, 
so also in spite of being experienced there is no 
objectivity in reality. (VI6, 161, 22.) Nothing is in 
reality produced, nothing is destroyed, and nothing is 
experienced (in the Absolute). (Ill, 13, 40.) As in 
gold as such there is no ringness, in spite of its 

appearing as a ring to us, so also in the Brahman 
there is no world in spite of Its appearing as the 
world.” (Ill, 21, 33.) ^ It is further said, “ The word 
origination or production {jliti) itself implies non¬ 
origination. How ? Hear me. To originate (;’««) means 
to come into existence {prUdur-bhli). Now existence 
(6/tS or sa^ which is the soul of the root means 

being.” (VI6, 146, 16, 17.)® Being is the Absolute. 

That which %& already cannot come into existence, 
and that which is not already cannot also come into 
existence. “ The world, therefore, is not, was not and 
will not ever be in the Absolute. It is the subject 
that manifests itself in itself.” (IV, 2, 8.) “ It may 
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be noted, according to Vijfklna-vnda (Idealistic) Bud¬ 
dhism also, that “ In reality there is nothing which is 
produced or destroyed, it is only our constructive 
imagination that builds up things as perceived with all 
their relations, and ourselves as perceivers.” (Dasa- 
gupta: History of Indian Philosophy, Vol. I, p. 148.) 
Gauda-pada is also a great exponent of Accosmism. 
He asserts twice in his Kztrikds that “ It is the 
highest Truth.” (Ill, 48; IV, 71.) His views on Ajnti- 
vuda (Non-production-theory), as he calls the doctrine, 
may be collected from the Karikas IV, 91-93, 98; 
III, 20-22, 8; IV, 3-6, 7, 9, 11, 12-30, 37-40; IV, 45, 
46, 48, 53, 54, 73-75. S'aifakara endorses this view in 
all his Commentaries, as Prof. RSdha-krs^an writes: 
“ S'aihkara supports Gauda-pada’s theory of ajnti, or 
non-evolution. The world is not evolved or produced, 
but seems to be so, on account of limited insight.” 
{Indian Philosophy, Vol. II, p. 567.) 

Thus, according to Vasistha, there is no plurality 
or distinctions in the Absolute as such. But in order 
to speak and philosophize we have to assume them. 

“ It is only for the purpose of teaching and practical 
life that a wise man assumes distinctions. (Ill, 100, 4.) 
For unless distinctions are assumed, teaching cannot be 
imparted to the ignorant. (Ill, 95, 5.) Therefore, ex¬ 
pressions, such as, “ this is the Brahman ”, “ these are 
the individuals ”, are assumed for teaching purposes. 
(Ill, 95, 6.) It is only in the company of the 

ignorant that the expressions like “ the individuals 

are produced from the Brahman ”, etc., are used. 
(Ill, 95, 3.) The distinctions perceived here are not 
ultimate, but only conventional and hold good only 

in the realm of appearances. They are assumed by 
a teacher purposely. (Ill, 84, 19.) There is no 
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bheda (distinction) in the Absolute (as such)." (Ill, 

84, 24.)' 

This standpoint of the Absolute Reality is very 
difficult to grasp. The ordinary man cannot comprehend 
it. He will be confused, and his conventional standard 
of morality and value will be upset, without the higher 
standard being clearly implanted in his mind. So it is 
dangerous to reveal such a doctrine to one who is 
not sufficiently ripe to understand it. Therefore Vasistha 

tells us that the Ultimate Truth of his philosophy 

should not be taught to one who is not fit for it. 

Fitness here does not concern caste, creed, sex, age or 

nationality. It consists in the purity of mind and 
intellectual capacity to grasp the highest standpoint. 
Thus says he, as the last words on his metaphysics: 
“ This doctrine of the Absolute should not be revealed 
to one whose intellect is not sufficiently evolved, for 
there is a danger of his confusing the Ultimate point 

of view with the point of view of sensual enjoyments 

{bhoga-dr^ti). (That is, he will cease to have distinction 
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between legitimate and illegitimate enjoyments). (IV, 
39, 21.) First the minds of the pupils are to be 
purified through self-control, sense-control, etc., then 
they should be taught this doctrine. (IV, 39, 23.) If 
the doctrine that everything is Brahman is taught to 
those who are not sufficiently evolved in intellect, they 
are put on the track of hell.” (IV, 39, 24.) * This, 
unfortunately, has been the case in India for several 
centuries past. People have been uttering like parrots 
the MaJm-vukyas (great sayings of the Upanisads) with¬ 
out understanding them in the least. 
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REALIZATION OF THE ABSOLUTE 
POINT-OF-VIEW 
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INTRODUCTORY 


In India philosophy has never been only an intellectual 
investigation into the nature of the Ultimate Reality, a 
disinterested pursuit of knowledge, or a mere love of 
wisdom. The task of a philosopher here is not over 
with his finishing a metaphysical system, which may 
satisfy only one aspect of our being, namely, the intellect. 
Intellect is not the whole man, and probably not the 
most important aspect of man. He has other aspects, 
equally or probably more alive in him, which also seek 
satisfaction. Recent reaction of the Pragmatists and the 
Neo-Romantisists against Rationalism in the West betrays 
the tendency of man to be never satisfied with a philo¬ 
sophy that satisfies the intellect alone. The questions 
of Rama, in answer to which Vasistha is said to have 
given his philosophy, are not intellectual difficulties so 
much, as they are enquiry into how suffering can be 
allayed. The author of Sumkhya Kmrikns begins with 
the statement that ‘ philosophical enquiry proceeds, be¬ 
cause there is threefold pain in the world ’. It is 
doubtful whether man would have philosophized at all, 
if he were absolutely happy. If the Self-satisfied Abso¬ 
lute of a philosophy is ever Blissful in Itself, what is 
that to us ? It will be like an enormous treasure of 
wealth, existing somewhere which we cannot use. We 
would not even talk of such a thing. We want some¬ 
thing that we can enjoy; some joy in which we can 
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participate. “ Everything is dear to us for our own sake ” 
declares the ancient philosopher Ysjfia-valkya. {Bfhad- 
Urafiyaka Upani^ad, II, 4, 5.) An important part of 
the task of a philosopher is, therefore, to show how his 
philosophy “ works How it allays human misery ? 
How can final satisfaction be attained by man with the 
help of his philosophy? What is the use of his philo¬ 
sophy ? How can his philosophy be lived by ? How can 
the sublimest concepts of his metaphysics be made actual 
in life ? 

In this part we shall learn from Vasistha, how, in 
order to save ourselves from the bondage and misery 
of finitude, we can realize the Absolute point of view 
in which alore there is Peace, and abiding Happiness. 



CHAPTER I 


THE HOME OF HAPPINESS 

“ All creatures ”, says Vasistha, “ strive for happiness 
(Via, 108, 20.) ^ In the words of ProL Freud: “ They 
seek happiness, they want to be happy and to re¬ 
main so.” (Freud: Civilizaiion and Its Discontents, 

pp. 26-27.) “ To find happiness ” another modern 

author similarly writes, “ is the desire, the craving of 
every human creature, whether expressed in words or 

only vaguely felt as a something that is lacking.” 

(Hutchison: Hypnotism and Self-education, p. 80.) But 

we seek happiness in wrong places. We think we 
can be happy by being prosperous. All this is chimer¬ 
ical belief. There cannot be any abiding happiness 

found in the sense-enjoyments, for, “ They are pleasing 
only at their commencement. Their pleasure has an 

inevitable end.” (V, 22, 30.) ^ In fact, all kinds of 
worldly pleasures have their painful aspects. All worldly 
pleasures and joys have within them hidden the seeds 
of pain and sorrow. “ Every sweet hath its sour ” as 
Emerson says in his Essay on Compensation. So also is 
the view of Krsna in the Bhagavad-gUn (V, 22): “ The 
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delights that are contact-born are verily wombs of 

pain . . . ” So Vasistha says: “ All pleasures ter¬ 
minate in pain, as all bright flames terminate in the 
darkness of smoke. (V, 49, 6-7.) On the head of all be¬ 
ings dances non-being; within all beauty is hid ugliness; 
and all pleasures terminate in pain. To which shall we 
then resort? (V, 9, 41.) We are disgusted, because we 
have realized that all beautiful things turn ugly; all 

stability is unstable; and all our truths are false. (VI6, 
93, 91.) The objects of pleasure have poisonous effects; 
sex-pleasures make us dull; all agreeable feelings turn 
disagreeable. Who' is not undone, if he rolls in such 
things ? (VI6, 93, 39.) All prosperity brings added misery; 
all pleasures their consequent pains; life is only for 
death. (VI6, 93, 73.) Sensual pleasures are like the 
hoods of poisonous serpents, for they bitterly sting us 

the moment they are indulged in. (VI&, 93, 75.) The 
prosperity and pleasures of the world are like the shade of 
the raised hood of a poisonous cobra. A wise man can 
never take shelter in that. (VI&, 93, 78.) The enjoy¬ 
ments of youth are like the shade of an unstable 
cloud; the objects of senses are only apparently plea¬ 

sant, but leave a painful effect unto the end of 
life. (VI6, 93, 84.) The world is said to be the 
source of misery. How can one expect happiness 
here” ?. (V, 9, 52.) * Prof. Freud also thinks that 
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happiness is not experienced in our life: “ As we see, 
it is simply the pleasure-principle which draws up 
the programme of life’s purpose. . . . Yet its pro¬ 

gramme is in conflict with the whole world, with the 
macrocosm as much as with the microcosm. The whole 
constitution of things runs counter to it; one might say 
that the intention that man should be ‘ happy ’ is not 
included in the scheme of ‘ creation (Freud: Civili¬ 
zation and Its Discontents, p. 27.) “ The goal towards 
which the pleasure-principle impels .us—of becoming 
happy—is not attainable. . . . There are many paths 

by which the happiness attainable for man can be 
reached, but none which is certain to take him to it.” 
(Ibid., pp. 41, 42.) “ What is called happiness in its 

narrowest sense comes from the satisfaction—most often 
instantaneous—of pent up needs which have reached 
great intensity, and by its very nature can only be a 
transitory experience. When any condition desired by 
the pleasure-principle is protracted, it results in a 
feeling of mild comfort; we are so constituted that 
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we can only intensely enjoy contrasts, much less 
intensely states in themselves. Our possibilities of happi¬ 
ness are thus limited from the very start by our 
very constitution." {Ibid., pp. 27-28.) The sum-total of 
all pains and pleasures of the world is probably no 
positive addition to the Self; it is a blank zero. When 
you think that you are actually gaining in the world, 
you will probably find that you have gained nothing. 
“ The entire activity of life will be revealed to be 
asTlra (without any substantial essence) on reflection.” 
(VI<r, 78, 8.) ^ No increase in our wealth, posses¬ 

sions, and enjoyments ever increases the chances of 
our thirst for happiness being satisfied. Even a 

flood in the mirage-river will not quench the thirst 
of a thirsty man. No dreamt wealth will ever 
allay the poverty of a poor man. “ There is really 

no occasion to rejoice at the increase of one’s wealth, 
possessions and enjoyments. The thirsty man can find 
no joy at the increase of water in a mirage-river. 
(IV, 46, 3.) What consolation can there be to one 
in a wider spread of a delusive scene ? ” (IV, 46, 4) ® 
Emerson seems to think like Vasistha in his Essay 
on Compnesation. Here are some of his statements 
that are almost identical with those of Vasistha: 

“ For everything you gain, you lose some thing. . . . 

There is always some levelling circumstance that puts 
down the overbearing, the strong, the rich, the fortunate 
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substantially on the same ground with all others. . . . 

True life and satisfaction of man seem to elude the 
- utmost rigours or felicities of condition, and to establish 
themselves with great indifferency under all varieties of 
circumstance. . . . Punishment is the fruit that un¬ 

suspected ripens within the flower of the pleasure that 
concealed it. . . . Men seek to be great; they would 
have offices, wealth, power and fame. They think that 
to be great is to possess one side of nature,—the sweet, 
without the other side,—the bitter. ... We can no 
more have things and get the sensual good, by itself, 
than we can get an inside that shall have no outside, 
or light without a shadow. ... He (man) sees the 
mermaid’s head, but not the dragon’s tail. . . . Thus 

do all things preach the indifferency of circumstances. 
. . . Everything has two sides, a good and an evil. 

Every advantage has its tax. I learn to be content.” 
Compare with the view of Vasistha what Hutchison says: 
“ Life seems but ill-adapted for happiness to be found 
in wordly success, in the enjoyments of pleasure or even 
in the joys of home life, if we, as it were, stake our 
all finding it and holding it there.” (Hutchison: Hypno¬ 
tism and Self-education, p. 80.) 

Examining the psychology of pleasure and pain, 
Vasistha tells us that things as such are neither pleasant 
nor painful, agreeable nor disagreeable. It is our attitude 
towards them that makes them so. The same object 
may be pleasant, painful or indifferent to different per¬ 
sons, and to the same person at different times. If we 
hanker for some object, contact with it is pleasant, and 
the pleasure decreases in proportion as our hankering 
for it diminishes in intensity. The contact with an 
object which is not desired by us is felt indifferently, 
whereas it will be felt positively painful, if we have an 
so 
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aversion for it. From this fact VasisAa concludes that 
pleasure or pain depends on desire and not on the 
object itself. “ Who has not experienced that an object 
is not so pleasant later on, as it is at the time of 
obtaining it or at the commencement of enjoying it ? 
(Via, 44, 2.) The object is not so pleasant at other 
times, as it is at the time when we are desiring it. 
(Via, 44, 3.) The enjoyment of that thing alone is 
pleasant, for which there is desire in the heart. And 
the ‘self-same thing (which gave us pleasure when there 
was desire for it) becomes painful when the desire for 
it is over. (Via, 120, 18.) The presence or absence with 
us of the object for which we have little or no desire 
is neither pleasant nor painful at all. (Via, 120, 19-20.) 
Pleasure, therefore, depends upon desire.” (Via, 44, 4.) * 
It may be of some interest to compare here Vasistha’s 
theory of pleasure and pain depending on desire with 
the opinion of some modern psychologists. Stout, for 
example, thinks like Vasistha to some extent: “All pains 
consist in being somehow tantalized ,—in having a mental 
tendency at once stimulated and obstructed. ... It 
(Pleasure) is the smooth and prosperous progress towards 
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attainment. With ultimate attainment, the mental ten¬ 
dency . ceases to operate, and the pleasure ceases also,” 
(Stout: Analytic Psychology, Book II, 1918, pp. 270- 
271.) William James similarly thinks; “An impulse 
which discharges itself immediately is generally quite 
neutral as regards pleasure or pain. ... If such 
an impulse is arrested by an extrinsic force, a great 
feeling of uneasiness is produced. . . . And in pro¬ 
portion , as the arresting force is then overcome relief 
occurs. The relief is pleasure and uneasiness is a pain.” 
That it is not the object as such but the impulse 
(desire) towards the object that related to pleasure or 
pain appears from the following statement of James: 
“ The moth is probably as annoyed, if hindered from 
getting into the lamp-flame, as the roue, if interrupted 
in his debauch, and we are chagrined, if prevented 
from doing some quite an unimportant act which 
would have given us no noticeable pleasure, if 
done merely because the prevention itself is dis¬ 
agreeable.” (James: Principles of Psychology, Vol. I, 

pp. 555-556.) 

The above analysis reveals that really speaking the 
rise of a desire (in the widest sense) in us for some¬ 
thing is itself a painful experience, and our obtaining 
the object is pleasant, because it relieves us from 

desire, i.e., removes the cause of pain, the desire. So 

the enjoyment of the objects of our desires is only 

negatively pleasant. So in reality the presence and 
absence of desire are our pain and pleasure. “ The 
pain consequent on the rise of desires and the pleasure 
consequent on the subsidal of desire cannot be equalled 
by the pains of hell and the pleasures of heaven. 
(VI6, 36, 24.) But the pleasure that is momentary 
and conditional is no pleasure (really). It is pain.” 
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(VI6, 68, 31.) ^ Even a sensualist like Casanova realized 
that “Desires are but pain and torment and enjoyment 
is sweet because it delivers us from them.” (Casanova: 
Memoirs, p. 690.) 

But if desire is permanently and absolutely eradi¬ 
cated from the mind, there will not only be freedom 
from the clutches of pain, but also there will be the 
experience of a peculiar abiding joy by the individual, 
which is independent of external objects. “ When all 
desires are given up by the heart, one experiences 
moonlike joy within. (V, 74, 24.) The pleasure (or rather 
happiness) of desirelessness is much greater than that 
of ruling over an empire, than that of the company 
of one’s beloved person, than that of heaven, and even 
than that enjoyed by Visiiu. (V, 74, 44.) How can 
anybody equal him (in happiness) who is self-controlled 
and whose mind is never coloured by the ideas: 
“ may this be mine ” and “ this should not come to 
me”? (V, 74, 50.) ** 

This joy is really the Joy or Bliss inherent in 
the Absolute which is our very Self. The Absolute is 
the real home of happiness. It is that Bliss Itself 
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which all of us are unconsciously or consciously seeking. 
“ That is Ultimate goal, the Summum Bonum, the 
Ultimate Stay, the Eternal Good.” (V, 54, 70.) “ Having 
experienced that state of Highest Joy, the embodied 
ones would not attach any value to the objective world, 
as kings do not to poverty. (V, 54, 72.) As a man 
who has seen heaven will not be interested in the 
earth, so also one who has tasted the Bliss of the 
Self, for years or even for a moment, will not find 
any taste in the objects of enjoyment.” (V, 54, 69.) * 
Similarly we find in the Bhagavad-gitu : “ He, whose 
self is unattached to external contacts and findeth joy 
in the Self, having the self united with the Eternal, 
enjo 3 's imperishable Bliss.” (V, 21.) 

A glimpse of this joy can be had when the mind 
is at peace; when it is not functioning in its usual 
way of thinking of this or that object, but is calm 
and quiet. ” The pleasure which is experienced when 
the mind is at peace is inexpressible in words. (VI<r, 
44, 27.) The peculiar joy which is felt when the mind 
is not functioning cannot be felt otherwise, even in 
heaven.” (Via, 44, 26.) ^ 
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CHAPTER II 


BONDAGE AND LIBERATION 

In spite of, thus, ever living in the ocean of Bliss, wq 
are at the mercy, of external objects for happiness. In 
spite of our Self being the fountain-head of Joy, we are 
seeking it in the objective world. This is our trouble. 
This is what is called bondage by Vasistha. “ Intense 
^sire for objects is said to be bondag e. (II, 2, 5.) 
He experiences bondage who experiences pleasure or pain. 
(VI6, 125, 34.) Craving for objects which one wants to 
have, and aversion from the objects which one does not 
want to have, is bondage; nothing else. (V, 43, 20.) 
The attachment, . of ,the subject to the object is, called 
.bfiaiiage.” (iii, i, 22.)^ 

This, however, is only one aspect of our bondage. 
Our bondage manifests in different forms in our in¬ 
tellectual, emotional and volitional aspects. When we 
are bound, we are bound in all the aspects of our 
being. Ignorance on the intellectual side, experience of 
pleasure and pain on the emotional side, and limited 
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interests and purposes on the volitional side, are one 
and the same fact of our being an individual, finite 
and limited something, forgetting that we are the Infinite 
Absolute Itself. Whether we can or cannot answer the 
question how the Infinite could appear as limited and 
finite, is immaterial. We must face the fact as it is, 
in spite of our incapacity to explain how or why it is 
so." “ How could it arise ” ? should not be your concern. 
(IV, 41, 32.) .“How shall I get rid of it"?, this should 
be your present consideration. (For), when it is no 
longer experienced, and has totally vanished, then will 
you know whence it originates, how it originated, and 
how it is destroyed." (IV, 41, 33-34.) ^ We arc finite 
in the Infinite. Let us here analyse the various aspects 
of our finitude or bondage. Vasistha points out several 
aspects or causes of our bondage. Here are some of 
them: 

(1) Desire : “ They become bound in the world who 
are bound by the cords of desires and hopes. (IV, 27, 
18.) The mind does not know, on account of its ignor¬ 
ance, that its desires are the threads which are spinning 
a cocoon to bind it." (Vluf, 10, 8.) * 

(2) Self-limitation : “ One who believes himself to 

be limited to any extent, becomes a poor wretch, even 
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though he were an omniscient being. (IV, 27, 22.) He 
who imagines iyattn (limitation) in the Infinite Self, 

becomes limited and gets bound. (IV, 27, 23.) To have 
limited interests and purposes is the source of all 

troubles.” (IV, 27, 25.)' 

(3) Wrong belief that we are not the Infinite : 

“ We are miserable on account of the wrong belief that 
we are not Brahman. (IV, 12, 2.) In spite of living 
in the ocean of the Absolute, and in reality being 

identical with it, we imagine ourselves to be different 
from It. This is why we undergo the delusion of the 
worldly career.” (IV, 12, 3.) ® 

(4) Self-forgetfulness : “ One gets bound on account 

of his idea that he is not Brahman. (Ill, 114, 23.) 
There seems to be no other reason why people should 
undergo the experience of other lives than Self-forget¬ 

fulness.” (Ill, 95, 14.)' 
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(5) The idea of Ego: “ To imagine ‘I am ’ (this 
or that) is for unending bondage. And ‘ I am not ’ is 
for liberation.” (VI«, 99, 11.)^ 

(6) Ignorance of the true nature of the Self: “One 
wanders in the illusion of the world on account of his 
ignorance of the Self.” (Via, 10, 4.) * 

As'va-ghosa, the famous Mahn-yllna Buddhist thinker, 
it is interesting to note here, thinks of the causes of 
bondage or non-enlightenment similarly: “ The manifesta¬ 
tions of non-enlightenment are made in three ways: 
(1) as disturbance of the mind {ulaya-vijnztna) by avidyU- 
karma (ignorant action), producing misery {duhkha) ; (2) 
by appearance of an ego or a perceiver; and (3) by 
the creation of an external world which does not exist 
itself independent of the perceiver.” (Dasa-gupta: History 
of Indian Philosopy, Vol, I, p. 132-133.) As'va-ghosa fur¬ 
ther thinks: “When the oneness of the totality of things 
(dharma-dhutu) is not recognized, then ignorance as well 
as particularization arises, and all phases of the defiled 
mind are thus developed.” (Suzuki: Awakening of Faith, 
p. 79.) It is very much similar to what Vasistha holds. 

Liberation, on the other hand, is the state of experi¬ 
ence when one is free from bondage in all its aspects. 
It is the realization of one’s identity with the Absolute, 
Infinite Self, and thus getting absolved of all limitations 
and sufferings. “ The dissolution of the mind (individuality) 
through detachment from all desires is called mokea 
(libera tion) bv the philosophers who havP! seen the Self. 
(V, 73, 36.) Having come to know the world to be an 
illusion, if one becomes indifferent to the objects of 
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enjoyment, and stays without desires, this state is called 
NitvUfM. It is the extinction of the mind like the extinction 
of the flame of a lam;^ . (VI6, 38, 32.) Mind is said 
to be^dead'-wherTlF is free from fluctuations (caficalatn). 
The experience in which the mind is no more is called 
mokqa (liberation). (Ill, 112, 8.) Mind is the Self 
with saihkalpa (desire, imagination); mok^a is freedom 
f rom mind through freeHntn from amikhnipn (V, 13, 80.) 
Liberation is that state of existence when there is no 
taste for the objective world, when it no longer interests 
us, and therefore, no desire for it arises in us. (VI6, 
37, 33.) When the world drops down wholly from our 
consciousness, we are liberated. There is then nothing 
which is desired or undesired by us. (Ill, 21, 11.) 
Liberation is the cutting off of the knot of ignorancdl 
which consists in identifying the Self with the unreall 
and illusory objective things.” (VI6, 20, 17.) ’ Thus, 
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Liberation {tnok^a or nirvTitia), according to Vasistha is 
the realization of one’s identity with the Infinite Absolute 
Brahman through dehypnotization of ourselves from the 
self-imposed limitation and finitude into which we have 
hypnotized ourselves, and have been continuing in the 
hypnotic state through our wrong suggestions, affirmations 
and behaviour. “ It is ”, as Deussen puts it, ” the 
awakening of the consciousness that our own Self is 
identical with Brahman.” (Deussen: System of Vedanta, 
p. 401.) 

It is interesting to note that quite a number of 
modern thinkers agree with Vasisitha in holding that 
ignorance of the Real nature of the Self, limiting our 
view to only some aspects of the whole of our being, 
asserting the claims of the ego, etc., are the causes of 
all our misery and suffering and their absence those of 
joy and happiness. Here are some of the statements: 

” It (evil) is the outcome of the finitude of a being 
that is in its deepest nature infinite. The root of evil 
lies in the finite-infinite nature of man. It consists in 
the individual seeking his good in narrow and circum¬ 
scribed ends incompatible with his universal nature. 
Whatever arrests the movement of the infinite spirit 
towards infinitude is evil.” (Haidar: Neo-Hegelianism, 
Prof. Watson’s view, p. 237.) ” The true life of the 
individual is the life in the whole.” (Haidar: Neo- 
Hegeliantsm, p. 326.) “ A too powerful ego is a prison 

from which man must escape if he is to enjoy the 
world to the full.” (Russell: The Conquest of Happi¬ 
ness, p. 183.) ” It is in such profound instinctive union 
with the stream of life that the greatest joy is to be 
found.” {Ibid., p. 249.) “The man who can centre his 
thoughts and hopes upon something transcending self can 
find a certain peace in the ordinary troubles of life 
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which is impossible to the pure egoist.” (Ibid., p. 74.) 
“To find the right road out of the despair, civilized 
man must enlarge his heart ^s he has enlarged his 
mind. He must learn to transcend self, and in so 
doing to acquire the freedom of the universe.” {Ibid., 
p. 95.) “ So long as we feel ourselves to have individ¬ 

ualities of our own, we will be beset with conflicts and 
contradiction, pain and pleasure, but when once we dis¬ 
interestedly give ourselves up to the Whole, there is an 
end to all discord.” (Radha-krsnan: Reign of Religion 
in Contemporary Philosophy, p. 437.) “ We can never 

completely break ■ the shell of egoism and attain the 
infinite if we remain in the finite universe, giving a 
substantial existence to our own individual self. The 
release from this world of trouble, risk and adventure 
can be had only by losing the separate self.” {Ibid., p. 
449.) “ Sin is putting trust in things that perish. . . . 
Evil is the separation of the soul from the source of 
life.” {Ibid., p. 450.) “ Seeking to save his personal life, 

man forfeits the greater impersonal life of truth; clinging 
to the perishable, he is shut out from the knowledge of 
the Eternal. . . . Love of self shuts men out from 
Truth, and seeking their own personal happiness they 
lose the deeper, purer and more abiding bliss. . . , 
He who has yielded up that self, that personality that 
most men love, and to which they cling with such 
fierce tenacity, has left behind him all perplexity, and 
has entered into a simplicity so profoundly simple as 
to be looked upon by the world, involved as it is in 
a network of error, as foolishness.” (James Allen: 
Book of Meditations, pp. 216-217.) “The spirit of man 
is inseparable from the Infinite, and can be satisfied 
with nothing short of the Infinite, and the ‘burden of 
pain. will continue to weigh upon man’s heart, and the 
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shadows of sorrow to darken his pathway until ceasing 
from wanderings in the dream-world of matter, he 

comes back to his home in the reality of the Eternal. 
As the smallest drop of water detached from the ocean 
contains all the qualities of the ocean, so man, detached 
in consciousness from the Infinite, contains within him¬ 
self its likeness; and as the drop of water must, by 

the law of nature, ultimately find its way back to the 
ocean and lose itself in its silent depths, so must 

man, by the unfailing law of his nature, at last return 
to his source, and lose himself in the heart of the 
Infinite.” {Ibid., p. 165.) “ To become one with the 

Infinite is the goal of man.” {Ibid., p. 165.) “ Whilst 

vainly imagining that the pleasures of earth are real 

and satisfying, pain and sorrow continually remind man 
of their unreal and unsatisfying nature. Ever striving 
to believe that complete satisfaction is to be found in 
material things, he is conscious of an inward and 
persistent revolt against this belief, which revolt is at 
once a refutation of his essential mortality, and an 

inherent and imperishable proof that only in the im¬ 
mortal, the eternal, the infinite, can he find satisfaction 
of unbroken peace.” {Ibid., p. 164.) “Just in proportion 

as we realize this oneness with the Divine, this at-one- 
ment with our Maker, do our lives become calm, 
confident, creative. . . . All our troubles come from 

our sense of separateness from the Infinite Source. . . . 
This is the secret of all healing, of all health, pros¬ 

perity, and happiness, the conscious union with the 
Divine." (Harden: The Miracle of Right Thought, 
pp. 117-121.) “In just the degree that we come into a 
conscious realization of our oneness with the Infinite 
Life, and open ourselves to this divine inflow, do we 
actualize in ourselves the qualities and powers of the 
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Infinite Life. ... In the degree that we recognize 
our oneness, our connection with the Infinite Spirit 
which is the life of all, and in the degree that we 
open ourselves to this divine inflow, do we come into 
harmony with the highest, the most powerful, and the 
most beautiful everywhere. . . . And in the degree 

that we fail to recognize our oneness with this Infinite 
Source, and so close, shut ourselves to this divine 
inflow, do we come into that state where there seems 
to be with us nothing of beauty, nothing of power.” 
(Trine: In Tune with the Infinite^ pp. 8, 14-15.) 

Before going into the details of the process of 

dehypnotization of ourselves from the bondage to finitude 
and limitation, we may here point out in brief, and 
in general, the way in which we can effect our 
liberation. The process is mainly of affirmation and 

auto-suggestion, on the one hand, and negation of 
limiting interests, desires and beliefs on the other. 
“ One becomes the omnipresent Lord, when one acquires 
the nature of Brahman and gives up the character 
of the mind. (Via, 128, 45-46.) When one meditates on 
the Self which is beyond the body, the senses, the mind, 
the intellect, and that which is even beyond the indi¬ 
vidual (jlva), and affirms ‘ I am That ’ {So'ham), one 
gets liberated. (Via, 128, 46-47.) When one affirms and 
realizes that the Self is present equally in all beings 
and all beings are present within the Self, he is 
liberated. (Via, 128, 47, 49.) When one frees himself 
from the idea of being the actor and enjoyer, from 
all limitations, from pleasure and pain, one is liberated. 
(Via, 128, 47-48.) One is liberated when one fixes 

himself in the Joy of the fourth state of experience, 

neglecting (transcending) the other three—the waking, 
dream and sleep. (Via, 128, 49-50.) One becomes 
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liberated the very moment one can stay desireless giving 
up everything.” (Ill, 66, 19.) ^ 

The experience of Liberation is nothing mysterious. 
It is only coming to the consciousness of a fact that 
is always true. We have already seen that everything 
is ever one with the Infinite Absolute. Every one of 
us is identical with the Absolute. We live, move and 
have our being in the Ocean of Brahman. ” What 
that Subtle Being is ”, as the Chandogya Upanisad 

(VI, 14, 3,) stated long ago, ‘‘ of which the whole 

Universe is composed, That is the Real, That is the 
Soul, That art Thou ”; or as a modern writer also 

says: ” The Supreme Fact of our life and Conscious¬ 
ness is, that in any final analysis the individual life 

and One Life are one and identical.” (Kingsland: 
Rational Mysticism, p. 431.) But we are too busy 
with limited interests and purposes to recognize this 

Fact, to feel it, and to live it. Coming to conscious¬ 
ness of this fact, feeling this fact, and living it is 
liberation. To realize this, it is not necessary that one 
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should give up this body. Identity with the Absolute 
Reality can be realized even now when one is living 
in this body. We can feel and live in the identity 
with the Absolute anywhere and at any time, for really 
we are nowhere and at no time separate from It. 
Vasistha, therefore, admits jlvan-mukti, liberation while 
one is living, or sadeha-tnukti, liberation felt even while 
one is embodied. But, as we have already seen, the 
present state of our existence (the body, the environ¬ 
ment and the objective world experienced by us) is 
only the result and product of our previous thought, and 
we continue to have or change it in accordance with our 
thought. It is therefore quite evident that if on account 
of our realization of our identity with the Absolute 
Whole, we cease to indulge in further weaving a web of 
individuality, of limitation and objective world for us, 
through our Sathkalpa and desire, there will come surely 
a time when the experience of these things will totally 
drop from our consciousness, and free from all distinc¬ 
tions and diflferentiations, free from limited or embodied 
existence, and free from the vision of an unreal and 
illusory objective world, we shall be reinstated in the 
Absolute Experience, which the metaphysics of Vasistha 
has taught us to be the Ultimate and Ever-present 
Reality. He therefore postulates the possibility of Nir- 
vtlpu, Videha-mukti^ or total extinction of individuality 
with the objective world-experience. He says: “ There 
are two kinds of Liberation, sadeha^ with a body, and 
videha, without any body.” (V, 42, H.)^ We shall 
learn more, in a future chapter, about the character of 
those who are in the former state. Here we may only 
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point out that the living or embodied liberated person 
is one who is fully conscious of his identity with the 
Absolute, and lives a life free from limited interests and 
desires, and no more wills to be finite. His emotions, 
actions and thoughts are no longer personal. “ When 
after the dissolution of the body, there is no further 
birth in any form, and no further experience of objectiv¬ 
ity, liberation is called disembodied liberation.” (V, 42, 
13.)* There is little difference, according to Vasistha, 
between the two kinds of liberation, for when one is 
installed in the Absolute Experience, he never forgets 
his identity with the Absolute, in spite of his being 
embodied. “ There is not much difference between the 
sadeka and the videha liberated ones. Both are libera¬ 
ted. Air is air whether it is at rest or in motion.” 
(II, 4, 5.)* 

The idea of NirvUpa according to As'va-ghosa, it may 
also be mentioned here, is not much different from that 
of Vasistha. Dr. Dasa-gupta rightly says, “ The NirvUpa 
of the Tathatn philosophy is not nothingness, but TathatH 
in its purity, unassociated with any kind of disturbance 
which produces all the diversities of experience.” (Dasa- 
gupta : History of Indian Philosophy, Vol. I, p. 136.) 
Suzuki has also described NirvUpa in such terms that 
there is not much difference between the Nirviapa of the 
Maha-yZtna Buddhism and that of the Yoga-vosistha. He 
says: “To use psychological terms, it> is a state of 
transcendental or transmarginal consciousness, where all 
sense-perceptions and conceptual images vanish, and where 
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we are in a state of absolute unconsciousness (in the 
ordinary sense of the term). . . . Here is a region 
where the consciousness of subject and object is com¬ 
pletely annihilated, but here we do not have the silence 
and darkness of a grave, nor is it a state of absolute 
nothingness. The self is here lost in the presence of 
something indescribable, or better, it expands so as to 
embrace the world-all within itself, and is not conscious 
of any egoistic elation or arrogance; but it merely feels 
the fulness of reality and a touch of celestial joy that 
cannot be imparted to others by anything human.” 
(Suzuki: Mahs^yUna Buddhism, p. 119.) Compare with 
the Yoga-vTlsi^tha also the Mupdaka UPani^ad on the 
final deliverance of individuality: 

“ As rivers run, and in the deep, 

Lose name and form, are lost to sight, 

The Sage released from name and form, 

Enters the highest spirit of light.” (M. U., Ill, 2, 8.) 
S'arhkara also agrees with the Yoga-vUsi^tha in holding 
that there is no experience of the objective world for the 
videha (disembodied) liberated one. “ There are count¬ 
less passages in S'arhkara ” says Radha-krsnan, “ which 
declare that, as the misconception of the snake dis¬ 
appears on the perception of the rope, as the dream 
creations vanish on awakening, so also saihsltra ceases 
to exist on attaining mukti." {Indian Philosophy, Vol. II, 
p. 638.) 

The liberated state, Vasistha points out, should not 
be confused with a state of inertness or unconsciousness 
observed in inert things like stone. Liberati on or NirvUp a 
is the state of perfected Consciousness in which all 
distinctions have been t ranscended. wEereas the ittertfaess 
of stone, etc., is the state of consciousness at its lowest 
level wb** rfi ard diflFerentiations have vet to 
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be experienced, as they are potentially present within it. 
There is a tendency towards actualization and evolution 
of a world-experience inherent in the undeveloped con¬ 
sciousness of stones and trees, in the form of latent 
desire or unconscious will, which Schopenhauer has empha¬ 
sized in his philosophy. Inertness is, therefore, not libe¬ 
ration for, in the latter there is no will to evolve into 
higher forms of consciousness and to experience a more 
differentiated .world-experience, as it is potentially present 
in the former. “ Desire which is a potency of conscious¬ 
ness is present whithin inert things in a sleeping con¬ 

dition, in a seed-form (which has still to wake up and 
to fructify into a differentiated experience of objectivity). 
(VI<r, 10, 23.) The unconsciousness (sleep) in which the 
seed of desire is present is not the desired experience 
of liberation. For that, the fourth {turlya) kind of ex¬ 
perience of the unconsciousness of the world, in which 
there is present no seed of vztsartei (desire) to fructify 

in the future, is required. (Vltr, 10, 20.) All the inert 
creatures {sthuvaras) have within them sleeping (potential) 
desires which shall be fructified in their being born over 
and over again.” (Via, 10, 18.) But that is not the 
case with the liberated ones, for, ” their seed of desire 
is burnt ” (Via, 10, 22) * and has no more to fructify 

in a future world-experience. 
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We must not forget that the concepts of bondage 
and liberation have no meaning from the Absolute point 
of view. The Absolute Brahman as such is never bound 
or free. These concepts hold good only within the realm 
of appearances. “ The ideas of bondage and freedom 
are imagined by the ignorant alone. (Ill, 100, 39.) In 
Reality there is neither bondage nor freedom. (Ill, 
100, 40.)* Our Self is eternally beyond the clutches of 
bondage. To think that we are bound is a wrong con¬ 
ception. Liberation is also a wrong idea, for he who is 
never bound cannot be said to be liberated. Imaginary 
liberation is true within the realm of appearance for him 
who has imagined bondage.” (Ill, 100, 37.) As'va-ghosa 
likewise thinks: “ Non-elightenment has no existence of 

its own aside from its relation with enlightenment 
a priori. But enlightenment a priori is spoken of only in 
contrast to non-enlightenment, and as non-enlightenment 
is a non-entity, true enlightenment in turn loses its 
significance too. They are distinguished only in mutual 
relation as enlightenment or non-enlightenment.” (Dasa- 
gupta: History of Indian Philosophy, Vol. I, p. 132.) * 
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CHAPTER III 


THE MEANS OF ATTAINING LIBERATION 

It has been a matter of great dispute in India whether 
Knowledge, Action or Devotion {jHana, karma and 
bhakti) is the proper means of attaining the state of 
Liberation from the bondage and sufferings of life. 
Diverse answers have been given by various thinkers, 
some prefering one to the others, some combining two 
or all of them. Vasistha has a clear and definite view 
of his own on this problem, which we propose to state 
in this chapter. 

According to Vasistha no other course than Self- 
knowledge can help to attain Liberation. “ Liberation 
cannot be attai n ed by living in a fores t, under going 
pe nances ( VI6, 199, 30), p erformance o r renunciation of 
•.an y kind of action s, u ndergoing any discinlinarv nractirps 
(VI6, 199, 31), pilgrimages, distribut ion of alms, bath in 
sacred rivers, learning, concent ration on anythin g, yoga, 
"^s^Tfiogs, (VI&, 174, 24Y, “fateT" perform^ce of du^s, 
“riches, friends JV , 3, 8), f astTng (III, 6, 4), ^riptite, 
words of a t eacher, worship of any god (VI6, 197, 18), 
etc. Some of these things ma^piake“ one “to heaven, but 
not to Liberation. (VI6, 174, 26.) There is in fact no 
other course for crossing over the ocean of the saihsara 
for a bound man than knowledge.” (V, 67, 2.)^ 
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Thus according to him knowledge alone is the way 
to Liberation. “ The wise have easily crossed over the 
ocean ot the wandering through life and death with the 
help of the boat of knowledge alone. (II, 11, 36.) Here 
knowledge alone is the thing required. (Ill, 6, 2.) The 
long standing evil of ignorance which is called the 
world-experience cannot be made to cease without know¬ 
ledge. (Ill, 8, 2.) By knowledge all sufferings come to 
an end. The knower alone is happy; he does not 
merge into the world. (V, 93, 18, 24.) The knower (of 
Truth) alone is happy, he is strong, and he really lives. 
Be a knower, therefore. (V, 92, 49.) The greatest success 
is attained through knowledge, not through anything else; 
knowledge removes ignorance; knowledge removes all 
sufferings. (V, 88, 12.) If the Ultimate Self is known, 
all pains come to an end. (Ill, 7, 17.) The self of all 
beings becomes Brahman when awakened by knowledge, 
but wanders in delusion without knowledge." (V, 13, 68.) ^ 
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Bhakti or devotion to any god is not required, and 
is not of much use in attaining Liberation. This is the 
definite view of Vasistha. He is a staunch believer in 
self-reliance, self-effort and complete independence of man 
in determining his own fate whether it be in the world 
or in getting rid of the world-experience altogether. Man 
according to him is the sole master of his fate or 

destiny, as we have already seen. No body can ever 
confer Liberation as a boon on any body, unless the 
latter deserves it by his own right. No other agency 
than our own, according to him, can show us the 

Absolute, which is our very Self. One’s own direct 
realization of the Self is what is required to experience 
Liberation, and not any devotion to any external god, 
however strong or powerful he may be. The real God 
according to Vasistha lives in the heart of everybody. 
It is He, the Self of our selves, that is to be worshipped. 
Any other god need not be worshipped at all. 

And the only way to worship the real God residing 
within the temple of our own body is Self-knowledge. 
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Meditation on the nature of the Self is the only way 
to propitiate the real God. This in brief is his view 
with regard to devotion. We arrange below his own 
statements on the subject. 

Devotion to any god is not necessary for Libera¬ 
tion : “ One is one’s own friend or enemy. If one does 

not save himself, there is no other remedy. (VI&, 162, 
18.) What is not attained by oneself through one’s 
own effort constantly made, vairUgya, and control over 
the senses, cannot be attained through anything else in 
the three worlds. (V, 43, 18.) Worship, therefore, the 
Self by the self, please the Self, devote yourself to the 
Self, and having seen the Self, have your stay in the 
Self. (V, 43, 19.) As the earth is the ultimate source of 
all grains, so the control of one’s own mind is the source 
of all good positions and durable prosperity.” (V, 43, 
35.) * Similar passages we find in the Bhagavad-gitn : 
“ Let him raise the self by the Self and not let 
the Self become depressed; for verily is the Self the 

friend of the self, and also the Self the self’s enemy; 

the Self is the friend of the self of him in whom 

the self by the Self is vanquished; but to the un¬ 

subdued self the Self verily becomes hostile as an 
enemy.” (VI, 5-6.) 
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“ Devotion to god Visiju is invented only to put 
on the right track those fools (murkhas) who run away 
from study, effort and thinking. (V, 43, 20.) But if 
one prays for the favour of gods like Vispu, etc., 

why should he not do the same thing with regard to 
his own mind ? (V, 43, 25.) The real Vispu resides 

within every one. Unfortunate and worst men are they 
who seek after the external Vis^u, having forgotten the 
inner one. (V, 43, 26.) Even the boons that come 

to you through the brilliant Vis^u, really come to you 
as results of your own efforts.” (V, 43, 34.) * 

Gods may or may not confer other things on us, 
but they cannot in any case remove our ignorance. 
It is a thing that we have to do ourselves. “ The 
immense Mnyn of world-experience comes to an end 

only through the victory over one’s own mind, not by 
any other way. (V, 44, 1.) Visnu, however long pro¬ 
pitiated, and however pleased he may be, cannot bestow 

Self-knowledge on one who does not think himself. 

(V, 43, 10.) In fact, whatever is, anywhere or at any 
time, attained by any one, is attained by him through 
the application of his own energy, and not in any 

other way. (V, 43, 13.) Nothing great is ever achieved 
through any god, teacher or wealth. (V, 43, 17.) If 
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a spiritual preceptor i^uru) can raise one up without 
one’s own effort, why does he not raise a bull, an 
elephant, or a camel ? ” (V, 43, 16.) ^ Compare with 

the opinion of Vasistha what Emerson writes with 
regard to Self-reliance: “ Though the wide universe is 
full of good, no kernel of nourishing corn can come 
to him but through his toil bestowed on that plot of 
ground which is given to him to till. . . . Trust 

thyself. . . . Welcome evermore to gods and men is 

the self-helping man. For him all doors are flung 
wide. ... As men’s prayers are a disease of the 
will, so are their creeds a disease of the intellect. . . . 
It is only when a man puts off all foreign support, 
and stands alone, that I see him to be strong and to 
prevail. . . . Nothing can bring you peace but your¬ 

self.” (Emerson: Essay on Self-reliance.) Compare also 
“ In vain does he make to himself gods, in order to 

get from them by prayers and flattery what can be 
accomplished only by his own will-power.” (Beer: 
Schopenhauer, p. 44.) Prof. Radha-krsnan also similarly 
says: “ Each individual has to blaze out his own trail 
into the unknown. Each must tread the weary path up 
the steep mountain from the top of which alone the 
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vision can be seen in all splendour. The teacher may 
put us on the way, speak to us of the hgizards 
and hardships, but the grasping of the final mystery 
is an individual achievement.” (RadhS-krsijan: An Ideal¬ 
istic View of Life, p. 121.) 

The real God resides within every one. This body 
of mine is as good a temple of God as, probably 
better than, any other ever built by man. “ The God 
spoken of (as the true object of worship), does not 
exist far away. He ever resides in the body as Cin-mntra 
(Pure Consciousness). (Ill, 7, 2.) It is the same which 
is immanent in S'iva, Vispu, Sun and Brahma. (Ill, 
7, 4.) He is not very far away, nor to be found 
with much difficulty. He is the Bliss-Consciousness to 
be found out within one’s own body. (Ill, 6, 3.) 

Those who, leaving the God residing within one’s own 
heart, go to other gods are such as having thrown 
away the very precious gem they had in their hands 
desire to have ordinary glass-pieces.” (V, 8, 14.)* 

It is through knowledge alone that this God resid¬ 
ing within the heart can be found out and attained. 
‘‘This God of all gods is attained through knowledge 
alone and not through the pains of other performances. 
(Ill, 6, 1.) There is no other performance required here 
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than knowledge.” (Ill, 6, 2.)* Compare a passage from 
the Upani^ad : ” He is not grasped by the 

eye, nor by speech; nor by the senses; nor by tapas, 
nor by karma ; when one’s mind is purified by the 

clearness of knowledge, then alone he sees the invisible 
(Brahman) by contemplation. This subtle Self should 
be known by the mind . . . when it (mind) is puri¬ 
fied, then Atman shines out of itself.” (M. U., Ill, 

1, 8, 9.) 

How to worship the God residing within ? ” The 
artificial and showy ways of worshipping God are only 
for the ignorant and for those whose minds are not 
fully grown and are restless. (VI<r, 30, 5.) But there 
is no necessity of any nhvUna or mantra (prayers, 
etc.,) for the God who is immanent everywhere and is 
our own Consciousness. (Via, 35, 24.) He is not to 
be worshipped by lamps, incense-burning, offering of 
flowers, offering of food, besmearing with sandal-paste 
(Via, 38, 23), saffron, camphor, or by various kinds of 
eatables. He is to be worshipped with one thing alone, 
which is always easily obtainable everywhere, viz., know¬ 
ledge. (Via, 38, 24-25.) This is really the best dhyUna 
(meditation); this is verily the highest kind of worship. 
(Via, 38, 25.) This is the greatest yoga, this is the 
best performance. (Via, 38, 36.) This is the real wor¬ 
ship of God, not the worship of any idol or form. 
(Via, 29, 128.) He is to be worshipped with dhynna 
(constantly thinking of Him), no other worship is re¬ 
quired. (Via, 38, 6.) He is to be worshipped with no 
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other flowers but of self-control and Self-knowledge.” 
(Via, 29, 128.)' 

A wise man always worships God by thinking of 
Him in spite of his being busy in the activities of 
life that have fallen to his share. Every moment a 

living presence of God is felt by the wise man, what¬ 
ever he might be doing. He worships God by offering 

Him all that he does, gets or enjoys. His work itself 

is the worship of God; his enjoyments are the worship 
of God; and his thoughts and emotions are the wor¬ 
ship of God, as he offers everything to Him. “ He 
worships the inner God with all that he receives, with 
equanimity of the heart (Via, 39, 30); by engaging 
himself in all that falls to his lot as a matter of 

course and not as desired by him (Via, 39, 31); by 
proper food and drink, and enjoying all objects of 
enjoyment in so far as they fall to his lot (Via, 39, 32); 
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by experiencing all kinds of pleasures with a balan¬ 
ced mind (Via, 39, 34); by gladly enduring all kinds 
of troubles—diseases, sufferings and catastrophes, etc., 
as they come (Via, 39, 35); by acting in accor¬ 
dance with one’s position, whether he is a king 
or a beggar (Via, 39, 37); by having sweet friend¬ 
ships (Via, 39, 39); by a brave and strong character 
manifesting itself in his conduct, now of indifference, 
now of mercy, now of being pleased, etc., as occa¬ 
sion arises (Via, 39, 40); by some times giving up 
all kinds of pleasure if the case requires it (Via, 
39, 41); by sometimes engaging in, and sometimes giving 
up, all kinds of good or bad actions (Via, 39, 42); by 
disregarding all that is lost and gone, and remaining 
unaffected by the loss (Via, 39, 44); by putting equal 
value on all objects whether they appear to be pleasant 
or painful (Via, 39, 49); by equally giving up or 
possessing the objects of pleasure or pain (Via, 39, 50); 
by accepting gladly all that happens to fall to his lot 
in accordance with time or place (Via, 39, 53); and 
by always believing that he is the Infinite and the 
Whole Brahman.” (Via, 39, 48.) ‘ (Summary translation.) 
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In comparison with this worship of the inner God, 
the worship of an external god is quite an unimportant 
and secondary thing. It may, however, have some use 
for some persons. “ The permanent and chief form of 
God is that which resides within the cave of the heart, 
the external one bearing a disc, conch-shell and the club 
(of Visiju) is unimportant and secondary. (V, 43, 27.) 
He who runs after the secondary form, neglecting the 
chief one is like a fool who is searching for the nectar 
after having thrown that away which he had already in 
his possession. (V, 43, 28.) In the same way, the 
chief way of seeing God is thinking with one’s own 
effort, and the secondary {gaurta) way of seeing God is 
through getting a boon, etc. You should take recourse 
to the primary method. (V, 43, 11.) Effort and prac¬ 
tice in thinking are the primary methods, and worship, 
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etc., are secondary ones. (V, 43, 21.) If one cannot 
have recourse to the primary God and the primary 
method, let him worship the God in the external form, 
Visiju. (V, 43, 30.) For, through the hardships of 
worshipping Him, and of undergoing the penances connec¬ 
ted therewith, his mind will, in course of time, be purified. 
(V, 43, 31.) Through daily efforts and discrimination, 
the mind becomes purified, as a mango ripens. (V, 43, 
32.) But in that case also, it is one’s own Self that 
brings about the required results; the worship of Vimu 
being only the external occasion.” (V, 43, 33) * 

S^aiiikara lavs great stress on renunciation of ac- 
tions and household life for Self-realization. T\(tsa 
and SaihnyUsa ^em to be quite indispensable for 
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Self-realization according to him. Early Buddhism also is a 
philosophy of Bhik§ukas (recluses). The Bhagavad-gitu^ 
on the other hand, seems to preach that the duties 
enjoined upon us by the SnstrcCs are not to be given 
up. They are to be performed without attachment, or 
personal motive. Absolute renunciation of actions is not 
possible, nor is required by Krs^a. The view of 
Vasis^a is very much like that of Krsna with regard 
to action. According to Vasistha performing or giving 
up any kind of action, whether it be religious, moral or 
worldly, is immaterial for attaining Liberation. It is 
foolish, according to him, to believe that action can be 
renounced. Life is action. Thought is action. As long 
as cne is thinking or living, he is acting. Renunciation 
of physical and worldly activities is impossible. The 
root of action is desire or will. That is to be cut off. 
Personal desire and willing are to be given up and not 
actions. For Self-realization one has not to go to a 
forest renouncing the worldly duties and activities. The 
busy home-life is no bar to Self-realization. Renouncing 
the activities of life and residing in a forest do not in 
the least help one whose mind is not already at peace. 
The story of the queen Cudala and her husband 
S'ikhi-dhvaja is a beautiful illustration of this fact. 
Vasistha is very emphatic on the view that a wise 
man should prefer not to retire from the busy life of 

the world, although it is in no way binding on him. 

Most of his liberated living men rule over their 
kingdoms, and give the benefit of. their wisdom to 
others. Here is in brief what he; has said on the 

subject: 

“ Individuality and action are not two things. The 
individual is .action, and action is individuality. (VI6, 
2,8» 8.) , As long as there is the world-experience. 
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activity cannot be separated from consciousness, from 
individuality. (VI6, 28, 6.) The inner consciousness 

manifests itself in volitions which are named as mind, 
action, imagination, etc. (VI6, 2, 34.) So long as one 
lives, the question of giving up or of performance of 
actions which are thoughts ultimately, is meaningless 
(V16, 2, 31.) Whether a man is enlightened or not, as 
long as he continues to be living in the body, his 
thinking continues. Its renunciation is impracticable. 
(VI6, 2, 35.) Renunciation of actions therefore is 

impossible as long as the body continues. (VI6, 2, 42.) 
Those who actually give up action do not succeed in 
giving it up at its root, which is volitional thought (or 
thought coloured with desire). (VI6, 2, 43.) This root 
cannot be cut down as long as one lives except by 
knowledge (or enlightenment=6orfAa). (VI6, 2, 44.) 

Whether a man acts or does not act physically, he 
undergoes the consequences in heaven or hell in accordance 
with his desires. (IV, 38, 4.) They, who give up external 
actions alone without giving up desires for them, (which 
can only be given up by right knowledge), effect a 
renunciation which is no renunciation at all. They in 
fact try to beat the empty sky with a stick. (VI6, 3, 
34.) The devil of renunciation of actions devours those 
fools who attempt that renunciation of actions which is 
no renunciation at all. (Vlfe, 3, 26.) The home itself is 
a quiet forest for one with a peaceful mind, whereas 
a forest is like a city full of men and activities for 
one who is not at peace within. (VI6, 3, 38.) As long 
as one lives, the body will continue to be active. Why 
not then continue to do without murmuring those duties 
yirhich fall to your lot? (VI6, 199, 5.) It does not even 
become those who have become liberated to give up the 
actions that fall naturally to their share as long as they 
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live here.” (V, 26, 16.)* Compare the corresponding 
passages from the Bhagavad-gUn\ “Nor can anyone, 
even for an instant, remain really actionless; for help* 
lessly is everyone driven to actioii by the qualities born 
of Nature. (Ill, 5.) . . . Perform thou right action 

for, action is superior to inaction, and, inactive, even the 
maintenance of the body would not be possible.” 

(III. 8.) 
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Kfiowledge alone> then, is the means of Liberation 
according to Vasistha. What then is the ideal of right 
knowledge that liberates us ? It is arriving at the 
conviction that Brahman is the only Reality; everything 
here is Brahman, and nothing is which is not Brahman. 
It' is in brief a living realization of the metaphysics of 
Vasis^a. “ The conviction that ParatniUmd alone— 
Infinite, beginningless and endless Consciousness—is the 
Reality here is samyag jVdlnam (the perfect knowledge). 
(V, 79, 2.) Right vision consists in the conviction that 
all the manifold things of the world—jars, clothes, 
etc.,—^are nothing but the forms of the Self, other than 
which nothing exists. (V, , 79, 3.) The enlightenment 
within one as to the fact that Consciousness never 
becomes unconsciousness; that It ever continues to be 
the same without any change or loss, and is inexpres¬ 
sible in terms, is right knowledge.” (VI6, 190, 5.) * 

This right knowledge can be acquired only through 
one’s own thinking and effort. Nothing else will bring 
right knowledge home to any body. “The Divinity is 
known only through one’s own effort and discrimination. 
(Ill, 6, 9.) He is seen by one’s own intellect turned 
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towards him. (VI<r, 118, 4.) By no other process except 
one’s own purified intellect, can that experience be 
realized. (V, 12, 18.) One should think on the Self, 
through one’s own effort, and continue .doing so until It 
is realized in experience.” (V, 5, 6.) ^ Similarly “ The 
Buddhists say that when our minds are clear of 
illusions, prejudices, and egoistic assumptions, they 
become transparent and reflect the truth like a dust-free 
mirror. The illumination thus gained in our conscious¬ 
ness constitutes the so called parini^panna, the most 
perfect knowledge, that leads to Nirvapa, final Salvation, 
and eternal bliss.” (Suzuki: Maha-yUna Buddhism, 
p. 92.) 

So in order that a man may be able to think 
correctly and to interpret his experience in the right 
and proper manner, it is necessary that his mind should 
be pure. Purification of mind is effected through the 
study of philosophical works, through association with 
wise persons, and through cultivating noble virtues. 
“ Pure intellect capable of finding out the Reality is 
evolved, when its impurities drop down from it through 
constant study of good works, association with the wise 
ones, and through the performance of noble deeds. 
(V, 5, 5.) One should raise his mind himself for 
cutting off the root of his misery with intense vairUgya 
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(distaste for worldly things), the study of good books 
and cultivating noble virtues.” (V, 21, 11.) ‘ 
Vasis^a gives us some of the problems on which 
we should begin to think. They are: ” What am I ? 
How does the objective experience originate ? Why is there 
death or birth ? ” (V, 58, 32.) * He asks us to observe 
that “ Everything to which man sets his heart here is 
unstable and sure to perish without any doubt.” 

(V, 9, 34.) ® He makes us realize that “ The world is 

unsubstantial (asnra), for everything here comes and goes 
away. Every sweet here has its bitter into which it 
turns in no time.” (V, 9, 37.)^ He asks us to think 
and realize that “ Pleasures and pains are not at all 
experienced by the Self as such (V, 5, 33), nor are 
they experienced by the body as such. They are wholly 
due to ignorance.” (V, 5, 33-34.) ‘ He exhorts us to 
separate the Self from the body with which we have 
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been identifying it and therefore suffering. “ 5e happy 
for ever by separating the real Self from the body 
with which it has been identified." (V, 5, 24.)^ i 

From the Absolute point of view, however, as we 
have already seen, there is neither ignorance nor know¬ 
ledge. Both neutralizing each other in the Absolute are 
fused into the Absolute Purity of Experience. . Absolutely 
speaking, therefore, both knowledge and ignorance are 
appearances, AvidyZt (that which does not exist in 

reality). Ignorance is one aspect of the AvidyZt and 
knowledge another. Knowledge destroys ignorance. This 
only means that one aspect of AvidyU destroys another. 
This is what Vasistha says in the following words: 
“ The aspirant washes off the worse kind of AvidyZt 
(ignorance) with the help of the better kind of AvidyU 
(knowledge), and when the washing is effected neither of 
them clings to him. It is like the washing act of a 

washerman who washes off impurities of clothes with 

other kind of impurities (soap, etc.). (Via, 41, 6.) When 
by accidental {kzika-tzillya-vat) juncture of the two 

opposite aspects of AvidyZt, it is negated, the Self 

realizes the Self.” (Via, 41, 7.)* 

Very much importance is attached to the Scriptures 
by later Vedantins. But for Vasistha they are not of 
so much importance. For, as we have already seen 
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according to him the ultimate source of the knowledge 
of the Self is Experience. No Szisira can make us 
realize the Self, if we do not make our own attempts 
along the right interpretation of. our Experience, and 
thereby have the direct intuition of the Self. “ The 
Ultimate Experience cannot be had through the Snstras^ 
or through the words of a teacher, or through the 
worship of any god. (VI6, 197, 18.) The Self is not 
shown by the Sdtstras, nor by the teachings of a guru 
(teacher). It is known by oneself through one’s own 
knowledge.” (Via, 41, 15.) ^ But Vasistha does not 
totally deny the value of the Scriptures or other philo¬ 
sophical works. They are suggestive to us of the exist¬ 
ence of the Self and the Absolute of which our 
present state of knowledge and Experience is not aware. 
They help to purify our mind for right thinking. So 
Vasistha says: “ Hear how, though not the cause of 
our knowledge, they (the sfUstras and the teachings of 
a guru) become indirect causes of that. (VI6, 197, 19.) 
B)' practising and following the processes given in the 
s/nstras our minds get purified and thus become capable 
of knowing the pure Self. (VI6, 197, 20.) Sastra is 
the suttvika (purified) aspect of AvidyU. It can neutralize 
the tutnasa (impure) aspect of ignorance. (VI6, 197, 21.) 
It is through the contact of one who intensely aspires 
with the Snstras that the Self-knowledge is attained. 
(VIh, 197, 25.) The juice of ■ the Maha Vukyas (the 
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great sayings of the Upaniqads) can only be tasted in 
one’s own Self-experience.” (VI6, 197, 29.) ‘ 
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CHAPTER IV 


PRACTICAL REALIZATION OF THE ABSOLUTE 

JUtitna or knowledge that has been said by Vasistha 
to be the only means of Liberation is not a mere 
intellectual affair. It is much more than what we 
ordinarily understand by knowledge. As we have learnt 
at the commencement of our treatment of his meta¬ 
physics, knowledge for Vasistha is always direct experi¬ 
ence. It is intuition of the object of knowledge. 
Self-knowledge in the fullest sense is actual living in the 
Absolute Experience. It is actual identification with the 
Reality. It is bringing oneself in tune with the Infinite 
Whole. It is thinking as the Absolute Self would think, 
feeling as the Absolute Self would feel, and acting as 
the Absolute Self would act. It is actually being trans¬ 
formed into the Absolute, as Gau<^-pada also urges: 
“ Having known the nature of Spiritual Reality within 
and without, one should become the Reality, should 
ever rest in It, and should be firm in It.” 
karikUSy 11, 38.) Only a person who has thus realized 
the Reality is entitled to be called a jfUtnin (knower). 
Others who do not thus live their knowledge, but 
use it for other ends are called by Vasistha jiidtna- 
bandhus those to whom knowledge is a helping 

friend in the world). The following is a distinction 
made by him between a jHnnin and a jUiXtna-handhu : 

” I prefer an ignorant man to a j^Una-bandhu. 

(VIh, 21, 1.) A j^na-bfffi4hu is b? whp studies the 
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sHtstras for worldly enjoyments, like an artisan who 
learns his art to earn his livelihood; but does not 
make any effort to bring into practice what he has 
learnt (VI6, 21, 3); he whose knowledge is not mani¬ 
fested in actions (VI6, 21, 4); he who thinks that 
clothes and meals are the sufficient fruits of his study 
of sflistras. He is really an artisan {sfiipin) who puts 
his study to unphilosophical use. (VI6, 21, 5.) He is 
a j9iuna-bandhu who follows the path of actions in 
accordance with the injunctions of the Sruti, and keeps 
aloof from knowledge. (VI6, 21, 6.) Self-knowledge is 
really the only knowledge worthy of the name. Other 
kinds of knowledge are merely the semblance of it, for 
they do not give us the essence of all things. (VI6, 
21, 7.) They are jfiana-bandhus who are satisfied with 
other kinds of knowledge, and do not attain the know¬ 
ledge of the Self.” (VI6, 21, 8.),* It is needless to 
point out here that most of us are jfinna-bandhus 
judged by the standard of Vasistha. 
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A jfkinin (knower), on the other hand, according to 
Vasistha is he “ Who, through his knowledge and con¬ 
stant thought on the subject of his knowledge, has been 
raised to the state of experience where mind is no 
mind, and where there is no longer any consciousness 
of the fruits of actions (VI6, 22, 1); who is really at 
peace within, and whose peace is reflected in all his 

activities (VI6, 22, 3); who has known everything and 

who brings his knowledge into practice and thus be¬ 
comes desireless (VI6, 22, 2); who is engaged in duties 
that fall to his share in course of his life, yet within 

his mind without any desire or attachment to them. 
(VI6, 22, 5.) Real jnuna (knowledge) is that jl^na 
which enables a man never to be again born into the 
world; knowledge utilized in earning livelihood is only 
a mercenary art.” (VI6, 22, 4.) * 

Real knowing is thus being. It is the actual trans¬ 
formation of the finite into the infinite, of the limited 

into the unlimited, of the individual into the Absolute. 
Philo is said to have similarly taught that “ The know¬ 
ledge of God consists only in the renunciation of self, 
in giving up individuality, and in becoming merged in 
Divine Primordial Being. The mind that wishes to hold 
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God must itself become God.” (Windelband: History of 
Philosophy^ Problem 18.) But it is not an easy thing. 
It cannot be magically produced in a moment. Our 
finitude is of long standing. A mere intellectual en¬ 
lightenment may convince us of the illusoriness of 
our finitude and world-experience, yet the illusion con¬ 
tinues to be experienced. A man suffering from an 

eye-disease, on account of which he sees the one 

moon as two, may be intellectually convinced that in 
reality there is only one moon, but the illusory double¬ 
ness of the moon forms still a part of his experience. 
He has not yet come to actually experience what he 
has been intellectually convinced of. Such knowledge is 
not of much use. Vasistha asks us not to be satisfied 
with that alone. He urges us to make constant and 
earnest efforts {abhynsa) to realize in our own experience 

what we are intellectually convinced of. “ The present 

state of our experience is due to the (thinking , feeling 
an d actin g) habits of innumerable past lives. It cannot 
be easily got rid of without prolon ged process of think ¬ 
ing and prac tice. (V, 92, 23.) Ahhyusa (practice) means 
doing a thing over and over again. (VI&, 67, 43.) 

Without practice (in actualization of knowledge) Self- 
realization cannot be effected. (Vlti, 11, 1.) The ahhynsa 
in the knowledge of Self consists in always thinking 
of the Self, thinking of It, reminding one another of 
It, and being solely concerned with It. (Ill, 22, 24.) 
They are the BrahntabhyTtsins ( those who are busy i n 
r ealization of the Absolut e Exp erience ) who are making 
efforts in realizing the Absolute Experience in which the 
idea of subject and object will be entirely absent, with 
the help of reason as well as of the scriptures. (Ill, 
22, 27.) Without practice one cannot actualize know¬ 
ledge in his experience; but / through it one can soon 
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and surely be installed in the peace of the Absolute 
Experience.” (VI6, 155, 13.)^ 

The technical name given to the practice in Self- 
realization by Vasistha is Yoga (lit. union). He does 
not use this term in the restricted sense in which the 
schools of Yoga have used it. For him eye^ meth od, 
which e nables one to escape finitude or world-expfiti-. 
ence is yp ga^ “ The method of crossing over the world 
is call ed y oga" (Vltr, 13, 3.) * The ideal of yoga is 
installation in the Absolute Experience. “ The ideal to 
be actualized by yoga is that fourth kind of experience, 
which means sharing in the Absolute, which is realiza¬ 
tion of great bliss, which is of the nature of Conscious¬ 
ness-bliss, and in which the other experiences, waking, 
sleep, etc., are not even potentially present. (Via, 128, 
50-51.) That state is not actually experienced unless 
our finitude {manas) is dissolved (astaih-gata) in the 
ocean of nectar-like Peace.” (Via, 128, 52.) ’ 
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What then should be the actual course of the 
process of Self-realization ? We can find out a definite 
scheme of the method of Self-realization in the Yoga- 
vmiqtha, which does not neglect any aspect of our 
life. Our present life has three aspects, spiritual, 

mental and physical. The first may be said to be that 
which corresponds to what has been called the sub¬ 
conscious self by some modern writers. It is the store¬ 
house of all onr instincts, tendencies, dispositions, etc. 
The second is our conscious mental life of thoughts, 

emotions, desires, etc. The third is the physical body 
which is being run on by the perpetual movements of 
vital currents {pm^as). All these aspects have very 
intimate connection with one another. In order that 

we may cease from the finite experience of this or that 
particular life, and may live in the Absolute Experi¬ 

ence, it is necessary that we should free ourselves from 
the Jimitations of b ody , mind and individuality (which 
is th e subconscious nyrid). We therefore require a 
scheme of culture or practice which will enable us to 
transmute ourselves into the Infinite Brahman by taking 
hold of that side of our experience for which we are 
most fit. Vasistha, therefore, suggests three lines along 
which we should proceed to realize the Absolute Ex¬ 
perience, and also tells us that any one of them may 
be selected according to one’s convenience and bent of 
mind. “ The term yoga stands for (l^de ep affirmation 
of the_One Redity,^. (2) con trol of the mind^ and (3) 
popping of the,jnaQ.Yemeji.ts.,of, thfi.yitd curr ents H>rztna s). 
(Via, 69, 27.) If any one of them is fully accomplished, 
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the others would follow.” (VI<r, 69, 40.)^ He is, however, 
incli;ied to prefer the second method to the other two, 
probably because it is easier than the others, and it is 
also more attractive to a cultured man. “ Of all the 
three methods of realization, the control of mind is the 
best, because it is easily effected and so leads to peace 
soon.” (Via, 69, 29.) * We shall now learn more about 
these methods one after another. 

I. Practice in deep affirmation of the One Reality. 

“ Through constant practice in deep affirmation of 
one’s being the One Reality, the mind comes to peace, 
and when the mind is thus merged in the Reality, the 
activity of the prUXMS is totally stopped.” (Via, 69, 48.)® 
This may be effected along three lines. One may 
meditate on the fact of his being one with the Absolute 
Brahman, and go on affirming that he is the Brahman. 
Or through realization of the absolute non-entity (un¬ 
reality) of objects as other than the Self, one may affirm 
his being the Absolute and the only Reality. Or, 
through the negation of the subject-object idea from 
Reality as such, one may realize that he is the only 
Reality above the distinction of subject and object. The 
first process may be called Brahma-bhavanU, the second, 
Padartha-bkavana-tyuga, and Kevali-bkava. 
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On the first Vasistha says: “ One becomes that 

which one constantly affirms to be {hhnvayatt ); he fills 
himself with power, however great it may be, in accord¬ 
ance with one’s affirmation. (IV, 1-1, 59.) The self 
becomes the Infinite Whole {anantam akhilam) through 
affirming itself to be that. (IV, 11, 60.) So, first think 
on the Infinite Self, and then transmute your mind into 
that. Being merged in that experience, the mind comes 
to calmness. (Via, 69, 49.) The mind of one who 
concentrates on the Absolute vanishes for the want of 
its finite or limited objects, and the activity of the 

pfaxias also stops, leaving the Absolute shining alone.” 
(Via, 69, 52.)' 

With regard to the second, Padartha-bhztvatta-tyUga, 
we learn the following from Vasistha: “ If the world- 

appearance which is as unreal as the colour of the sky 
is realized to be unreal, the nature of the Brahman is 
known. (Ill, 7, 27-28.) The Absolute Reality cannot 

be known, unless the impossibility of Its becoming the 
objective world is realized. (Ill, 7, 30.) When the 
possibility of the world being real is realized to be 

baseless, one attains to the state of nir-vikaipa 
(thoughtless) samndhi (intense concentration of the mind 
on the Self). (Ill, 21, 78.) Without the realization 
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of absolute non-entity of the world in the Absolute, 
Liberation which consists in the absence of the experience 
of the ego and the world, is not realized.” (Ill, 21, 
12.) ^ “ Denial ”, we must remember, “ is the creative 
force of mind used as a dissolving or disintegrating 
power.” (Wase: Inner Teachings and Yoga, p. 37.) 

KevaU-bhava is the experience of the Self being 
free from the feeling of subjectivity consequent on the 
realization of the unreality of objectivity; subject and 
object being relative to each other. The Absolute 
Reality is beyond both subject and object, both of 
which are equally unreal and relative. Kevall-hhuva 
consists in affirming the Self to be free from both 
subjectivity and objectivity. Thus says he: “ Kevall-bhuva 
is the experience when the Self realizes Itself to be free 
from subjectivity as a consequence of the object being 
realized to be unreal. (Ill, 4, 53.) The kevali-bhava of 
the Self (subject) is effected when the ego and the 
three worlds are realized to be unreal. (Ill, 4, 56.) 
That state being realized, all desires, likes and dislikes 
drop down from the personality, and the movements of 
the prapas come to rest.” (Ill, 4, 54.) ® 
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Compare what a modern writer says with regard to 
the realization of the Absolute Experience: “ The first 
great stage or degree is where you realize the unreality 
of all those things which you have- hitherto considered 
real. It is the great denial of the reality of external 
things, in the light of the all-ness of God, the Change¬ 
less One. The reality of the changing, temporal universe 
has to be denied, and the denial must be followed by 
a mental affirmation of the perfection of the One reality, 
(p. 30) . . . The second stage or degree is where, 

having dissolved the gross and imperfect in the refined 
and perfect, the Light of the Logos appears. The One 
reality is seen. . . . The third initiation is the 
Synthesis. It is a point where you come back to the 
things of the external world, and see that, informing 
them, in every atom, in every part, and in every speck 
of space is the living, breathing presence of God. All 
is Brahman." (Wase: The Inner Teachings and Yoga, 
p. 33.) 

II. Control and stoppage of the activity of the Prztfias. 

Although from the systematic point of view our 
treatment of this topic should come after we have dealt 
with the control and annihilation of the manas (mind), 
we propose to treat of it first so that we may devote 
the rest of this chapter to the other problem which has 
been treated at length by Vasistha, and on which he 
lays more stress. In connection with the present topic, 
we must remember what we have already learnt about 
the mechanism of breathing from Vasistha. 

^ m It 
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Vasistha believes that prZtfux and mind are very 
intimately connected. The movements of pmxia are the 
physical manifestations of the activity of the mind, and 
the activities of the mind are the movements of prnpa 
manifested on the psychical side. One is the other side 
of the other. What is prU^La physically is the mind on 
the psychical plane. There is perfect identity and 
parallelism between the psychical and the physical 
aspects of our being. He seems to. agree with the 
psycho-physical parallelists of modern times, that every 
psychical fact has its correlative on the physical side 
and vice versa. But this is true, according to Vasistha, 
only empirically. He is ultimately an idealist, and never 
forgets to remind us that even this parallelism is 
ultimately mind-created. In accordance with his parallel- 
istic view, he holds that the control and stoppage of 

the movements of prUna are that of the mind and 

vice versa. This is what we learn from the following 

passages: “ The mind has imagined prUrui, and has 
also imagined that pra^ui is its own movement, without 
which it will never exist. Ever since this imagination, 
its activities correspond with those of the prUna. (VI6, 
139, 2.) As the mind thinks so it becomes. It thought 
that the prztpa is its life, so it exists in the prztpa now. 
(VI6, 139, 10.) As the stoppage of the movements of 

a fan and that of the wind are the same fact, so also 
the stoppage of the movements of the prana and the 
stoppage of the activities of the mind are one and the 
same fact. (VI«, 69, 41.) Through stopping the move¬ 

ments of the prUfM the mind is surely stopped from its 
activities. (V, 78, 15.) When the prUp,a-sfakti is at 
rest, mind is no more. (V, 13, 83.) And when the 
mind is no longer in motion, the objective world 
vanishes. (V, 78, 16.) (Similarly), when the activities 
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of the mind are stopped, the movements of the prnpa 
also stop.” (VI«, 69, 44.) ^ 

It is therefore important to understand how the 
activities of the prnpa can be brought under control 
and how they can be stopped altogether. Unfortunately, 
however, Vasisjha has not made the latter aspect of the 
problem clear. He has, as we shall see, very summarily 
dismissed it, probably because he might have thought 
that it is dangerous to meddle with the movements of 
the pmpa without a proper guide. 

The PrUna, according to Vasistha, is the vital 
energy, the currents of which flow all round in the body 
to keep every organ of the body alive and active. 
“ Some current of it moves the eyes. (Via, 24, 28); 
some resides in the sense of touch; some goes to the 
nose; some digests food; some functions in the tongue. 
(Via, 24, 29.) In short the PrUpa moves the body as 
a machine with Its own force.” (Via, 24, 30.)^ Here 
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we have to deal with that aspect of the PrUfm which 
concerns inhalation and exhalation of the breath, which 
are very intimately connected with our life. Before we 
attempt to bring under our control or stop the activity 
of the PrZtpay we must understand the natural course 
of the breathing activity of the prnna, on which we 
have first to concentrate our attention according to 
Vasistha: “ Now hear me describing the course of the 
prUfM that is going on whether a man is waking or 
asleep” (Via, 25, 5): ‘ 

We must note that in the following description the 
term pfUna is used in a restricted sense of exhalation^ 
and apuna is used for inha lation of breath. “ The 
Prn^ arises from the hfdaya (lungs ?) and spreads out 
up to 12 afigulas (about 6 inches) from the tip of the 
nose. The apana arises outside at a distance of 12 
aiigulas from the nose. (Via, 25, 29-30.) The apuna 
arises just where the prnxui ends and vice versa. (Via, 
25, 31.) The prana has its movement directed towards 
the external space, whereas the apana has its movement 
towards the internal space of the body. The former 
moves up out of the body like the flame of fire, and 
the latter moves down in the body like water.” 
(Via, 25, 32-33.)® 

* aioriqiwRi qp? I 
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Now the technicalities of the natural PntpUyTlma 
(lit. breath-control) are pointed out: “ The natural flow 
of the prUpa out from the body, from the lotus of 
the heart (lungs), is called recaka. (Via, 25, 6.) The 
inhalation of the air from 12 ahgulas outside the body 
is called puraka (filling). (Via, 25, 7.) The state of 
prnxM (in general sense) when inhalation is complete 
and exhalation has not yet begun, is called natural 
kumbhaka. It is a state which ordinary people do not 
notice, but the yogins know it to exist.” (Via, 25, 9.) * 
In order to acquire control over the Prapa, the 

yogin should first practise to have concentration and 
control over the natural flow of the Pturui which is 

concerned with breathing in and out. The following are 
the various exercises in this connection: The existence 
of the apnna in a definite form perceptible only to 
the yogins, at 12 ahgulas ’ distance from the body in 
the atmosphere, like a ready-made jar within a heap 
of clay, before its actually entering the body, is called 
kumbhaka (from the external point of view). (Via, 25, 

13-14.) This is (1) the External Kumbhaka. “ The 
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movement of the apuna from the distance of 12 aitgulas 
to the tip of the nose is called (2) the external puraka 
by the experts in yoga. (Via, 25, 14-15.) According to 
some yogins the movement of the air from the tip of 
the nose to the distance of 12 aiigulas is called (2) 
the external puraka. (Via, 25, 15-16.) (This seems to 
be the more correct view, because from the external 
point of view this is really a kutnbhaka). The rising 
of the apztna at a distance of 12 angulas and its 
remaining still outside the body is called the external 
recaka (3). (There seems to be a mistake in the text 
in naming it as the external kumbhaka)." (Via, 25, 
18-19.) ^ In the same way we can have (4) internal 
kumhhaka, (5) internal recaka, and (6) internal puraka, 
from the point of view of them within the body. 
They have been mentioned in the above paragraph 
as simply puraka, recaka, and kumhhaka. 

There are two occasions in the perpetual movement 
of the PrZtpa, which deserve attention and concentration of 
the yogin. They are the two kumhhakas, the external 
and the internal. “ When the last streak of the apuna 
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(moon) has subsided in the heart, and the first streak 
of the prupa (sun) has not yet taken its rise (*.«., 
the internal kumhhaka) is the state having stayed in 
which the yogin is no more troubled.* (Via, 25, 36-37.) 
When the prUxM has finished itself at a distance of 
12 aiigulas from the body and the apltna has not 
taken its rise from there yet (*.6., the external hum- 
bhaka) is also a state having stayed in which for a 
long time, the . yogin no more suffers troubles.” (Via, 
25, 50-51.) ^ This means that a yogin (practiser) should 
try to prolong through practice that state in which 
neither exhalation nor inhalation is taking place, but 
both of them absent, either internally or externally. 

How this nirodha (stoppage) of the movements of 
prztna and apuna is effected is very summarily described 
in the following passages: ” The movements of Prnpa 
can be stopped through vccifngya (want of interest ijn 
the world), meditation on the ultimate cause, practice, 
methodical procedure, givin g up bad habi ts (V, 13, 85); 
by having a distrust in the world through the study of 
the sfustras, company of the good, practice in yoga 
(V, 78, 18); through concentration on one’s object of 
love, and meditation on One Reality (V, 78, 19); 
through the practice of the pvraka, etc., and through 
solitary meditation (V, 78, 20); through concentration on 
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the last part of the sound of the syllable OM ; through 

making the worldly consciousness asleep (V, 78, 21); 

through the practice of recaka, so that the prztpa is 

no longer in motion (V, 78, 22); through the prolonged 
practice of kumbhaka (V, 78, 24); by directing the cur¬ 
rent of the PrUtia through the upper hole (to the 
Brahma-randhrd) by stopping its usual passage with the 
tongue fixed at the root of the palate (V, 78, 25); 

when the consciousness of concentration even is lost in 
the subtle ether of consciousness in which there is no 
activity or thought (V, 78, 26); when the thinking pro¬ 
cess stops in concentration at the distance of 12 
aAgulas from the tip of the nose (V, 78, 27); when 
one attains peace by concentrating on the point between 
the eye-brows (V, 78, 28); when the movement of the 
PfU^a is made to be lost in a place within the brain 
at a distance of 12 ahgulas from the palate, by send¬ 
ing it through the upper hole (V, 78, 29); through 
being lost in the thought of the ether of consciousness 
on account of being desireless and in intense meditation 
(V, 78, 30); through the mind attached to the pure 
Consciousness, which is free from desires (V, 78, 31); 
by taking one’s stay in the knowledge which flashes 
into our mind for a moment only on occasions (V, 
78, 38); through these methods, as well as others that 
may be taught by various teachers, the movements of 
the can be stopped.” (V, 78, 39.) ^ 
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III. Control and stoppage of the activity of the Mind. 

Manas, as we have already noticed, is the most 
important concept of Vasistha’s philosophy. It is that 
which in its static is the Brahman, -and in its dynamic 
aspect constitutes the individual and his world. VasisAa’s 
philosophy might be called the statics and dynamics of 
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the mind. The movements of the mind towards objecti¬ 
fication bring about the world-experience with all its 
good and evil, pleasure and pain, life and death, etc., 

The stoppage of this tendency of the mind, which in 
fact is the annihilation of the mind as such, is another 
name for the realization of infinity of the Self. Our 

being an individual is responsible for our experiencing 
the illusory world. The very moment we succeed in 
breaking the shell, of individuality we are the infinite 
whole. “ The release from the world of trouble, risk 
and adventure ”, as Prof. Radha-krsnan puts it, ” can 
be had only by losing the separate self.” {The Reign 
of Religion in Contemporary Philosophy, p. 449.) The 

more we cease to be minds {i.e., centres of individual 

willing, individual thinking, and individual feeling), the 
more we are the Infinite Self. And if we could cease 
to be minds absolutely, we are the absolute Brahman 
shining in Its own glory. “ The mind is the nave of the 
wheel of the world-illusion. If one can stop it from 
moving, the world-wheel stops, and ceases to trouble 
us. (V, 49, 40.) One should, therefore, apply all his 
efforts, strength, intellect and ingenuity in controlling 
the mind, the nave of the wheel of the samsura. (VI<r, 
29, 7-8.) Through the victory over the mind everything 
is attained. (V, 24, 15.) By annihilating the mind the 
world-experience is annihilated, as by the destruction of 
a jar, the jar-space is annihilated. (V, 50, 14.) When 
the mind is given up, all conceptions of duality and 
unity vanish. What remains is the Absolute Peace, the 
pure and spotless One. (Vlac, 93, 44.) The mind is the 
field where the crops of the world-experience grow. 
When the field is no longer in existence, where will 
the crops grow ? (VI<r, 93, 45.) There is only one 
effective remedy for the troubles of the world, namely, 
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the control of one’s own mind. (IV, 35, 2.) All pains 
cease when the mind is annihilated.” (Ill, 112, 9.)* 
It is interesting to note here that according to As'va- 
ghosa also the objective world vanishes and enlighten¬ 
ment dawns when the mind is annihilated: “ All things, 
simply on account of our confused subjectivity {smfti), 
appear under the form of individuation. If we could 
overcome our confused subjectivity, the signs of indi¬ 
viduation would disappear, and there would be no trace 
of the world of (individual and isolated) objects.” 
(Suzuki: Awakening of Faith, p. 56.) “ When the 
mind is disturbed, the multiplicity of things is produced; 
but when the mind is quieted, the multiplicity of things 
disappears.” {Ibid., p. 78.) “ By pure wisdom we under¬ 

stand that when one, by virtue of perfuming power of 
dharma, disciplines himself truthfully and accomplishes 
meritorious deeds, the mind {i.e., nlaya-vijUuna) which 
implicates itself with birth and death will be broken 
down and the modes of evolving conscionsness will be 
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annulled, and the pure and genuine wisdom of dharma- 
kaya will manifest itself.” (Ibid., p. 67.) Gau^a-pSda 
also similarly says: “ The whole duality of whatever 

form, is simply a phenomenon of the mind, and it is 
never experienced when the mind is no longer mind.” 
{Mdtt4ukya-kUrikUSt III, 31.) 

Before learning the methods of mind-control sug¬ 
gested by Vasistha, let us note, how, according to him 
the mind becomes more and more gross {pitta), a thing 
which we should always take care to avoid. “ The 
mind grows denser by taking the Self to be the 
not-Self; by trusting in the body; by attachment to 
the family; by egoistic activities; by the intoxication 
of possession; by the thought ‘ It is mine ’; by' the 
pains of old age and death; 1^ the,., vain desire of, 
risin g in the world; ^ _iiLdulg.ing_j.n.. poisonaus ,jsvil 
ynduc t; by_,worries and diseases; by the consolations 
offered by the world; by making efforts in attaining 
what is desired and avoiding what is disliked; by lovi^* 
by avarice for wealth; by the enjoyment of the pleasure 


of se x and wealth which are ag reeable only, at their 
beginnin g; by drinking the milk of wrong desires; by 
the increase of sensual enjoyments; by such a conduct 
in the world as presupposes faith in it; by the love 
of body which has a beginning and an end; and by 
the violent pleasures that terminate in the poison of 
pain.” (V, 50, 57-63.)" 
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But the same mind which becomes more and more 
gross and finite by the above mentioned causes, can be 
refined and expanded into the Infinite Brahman by other 
kinds of thoughts, emotions and activities. “ The mind 
becomes the Self by being directed to the Absolute and 
thus becoming desireless and thoughtless. (Ill, 98, 2.) 
The mind can be caused to dissolve by thinking on 
ijs nature (vfcam), and when dissolved, it becomes the 
Gopd^ i^jreyas}. . (Ill, 97, 10.) The mind of the awakened 
ones is Brahman. It is nothing else. (Ill, 100, 2.) 
When the mind ceases to be experienced by its being 
negated to be real, the pure Consciousness is experi¬ 
enced as the Universal Being.” (V, 55, 2.)^ 

How then to control the mind and dissolve it into 
the Infinite Brahman ? There is a method of doing 
everything, and success is sure only when one does it 
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properly and methodically. There is a possibility of 
failure when the right method is not followed. “ The 
mind cannot be controlled without the best method. 
(V, 92, 34.) Those who do not care for the proper 

method, and proceed at random are obstinate people 
(hathuh). They experience one danger after another, and 
undergo one trouble after another.” (V, 92, 40.)^ The 

most important thing that one should always bear in 
mind is that “ The m in d is dissolved by one’s own ^ 
effor t,will (in. 111, 2.) B y no other method,— 

penances, gi^lgrimage, learning, sacrifices, and other actions. 
—can the mind be dissolved as by the effort of one’s 

own Wll.” (VI6, 163, 8.) * Some of the methods 

suggested by Vasistha, which we shall learn one by 
one in detail, are: Realization of its unreality 

through philosophical thinking; negation of imagin¬ 

ation or willing (sat^kalpac-cheda) distaste for objects 
of^pleflfture ;y(d) renunciation of desire; eradication 
of egoistic tendency ;^/) practice in detachment {asaitgu- 
bhyusd) ; attainment of equanimity; \Xji) freedom 

from the idea of being an agent mental renuncia¬ 
tion of everything; and y/(y) intense concentration on 

the Reality. 

'^a) The annihilation of the mind through realizing 
its unreality with the help of the Absolutist Metaphysics; 
“ The giving up of the ego (the mind) is easier than 

^ ^ ^ 11 
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the opening of the eyes, or the crushing of a flower. 
There is hardly any difficulty in it. (VI<r, 111, 31.) A 
thing which is taken to be real on account of ignorance 
will no longer be apprehended as such when true 
knowledge is attained. It will vanish. (VI<r, 111, 32.) 
The ego (the mind) is only an illusory conception in 

the Absolute like the appearance of a snake in a rope 
and of water in a desert. (Via, 111, 34.) Mananatn 
(mentation) is . unreality from the point of view of the 
Self, so it does not really belong to me. I am not 
the mind. The negation of the mind is thus the 
realization of the eternal Brahman.” (IV, 11, 27.)^ 

\X&) Negation of sathkalpa (will, imagination): “ Ima¬ 
gination is the bondage of the mind, and its absence 
is Liberation. (VI6, 1, 27.) The mind is dissolved 

when there is no imagination. Then Liberation is realized. 
(V, 13, 80.) The illusory world has arisen on account 
of imagination alone, and when imagining is stopped 
completely, it vanishes away. (Via, 33, 42.) The suffer¬ 
ings of the world are rooted out the time when 

imagining has come to an end.” (IV, 54, 19.) “ How 
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then to stop the imagining activity which creates this 
world ? “ What difficulty is there in putting an end to 
the imagining activity ? Destroy samkalpa with the help 
of saihkaipa^ the mind with the help of the mind, 
and stay in the Sfelf. (IV, 54, 18.) Satnkalpa comes 
to an end through the negation of what is affirmed. 
(IV, 54, 13.) Through hhuva-viparyaya (opposite idea) 
the effect of creative imagination can be marred very 
easily. (IV, 54, 16.) To will to be something is sath- 
kalpa according to those who know the nature of 
saihkaipa ; to realize the unreality of this idea is to 
kill samkaipa." (VI6, 1, 3.) ^ The idea underlying these 
passages is that when something is imagined by the 
mind, it is created in the objective world, and the 
imaginer is bound to have it. To get rid of it, one 
must send an opposite current of imagining activity out 
negating the previous affirmation. Both the positive and 
negative ideas will neutralize each other and will leave 
the Absolute Self shining in Its own glory in the 
experience of the individual, which is no more the 
individual. The affirmation {bhavanzi) of some objective 
thing, which is actually brought into existence in the 
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subtle world the very moment it is affirmed, is the 
current of the creative samkalpa that binds, and the 
negation, denial or mentally giving up of it, which 
actually brings the thing to an end, is the opposite 
current of creative imagination that liberates. This pro¬ 
cess, in fact, underlies the evolution and involution of 
world-experience in the Absolute, which as such does 

not experience them as both the currents neutralize 
each other. Bhagavan-Das similarly says: “ Assertion by 
it (the Absolute) and in it gives existence to the An- 
Zttmu, the Not-Self; rejection and denial by it and 
within it imposes non-existence on the same An-MmU. 
It sayeth: ‘ I (am) This ’; and the This, the Not-Self 
is. It sayeth ‘ I (this) Not-Self (am) not ’; and the 

Not-Self is no more. But it sayeth both things in 

the same breath, simultaneously. What is the result? 
The endless process that is ever coming into being and 
vanishing out of being into nothing.” (Bhagavan-D5s: 
The Science of Peace, Second Ed., p. 109.) As accord¬ 
ing to Vasistha so according to Gauda-pada also, 
” The mind ceases to be mind when it ceases from 

imagining, by the knowledge of the truth. . . .” 

{Mapdukya-knrikas, III, 32.) 

v^c) Distaste for the objects of enjoyment : Our 
bondage is to a great extent constituted and pro¬ 

longed by our fascination for the so-called pleasures 
of the world. Our mind runs after them and goes on 
imagining for itself such occasions and situations when 
it might be in contact with this or that object of 
pleasure, with the result that we always have an 

objective world before us as a consequence of the 

creative imagination of the mind. To be free from this 
state of affairs, we must begin to cultivate distaste and 
indifference for the objects of pleasure. So Vasistha 
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says: “ Desire for the objects of pleasure is bondage; 
giving it up is Liberation. (IV, 35, 3.) A man is 
liberated in proportion to his indifference to the world. 
(Ill, 61, 35.) As long as indifference for pleasures is 
not generated in the mind, so long the complete Libe¬ 
ration does not accrue. (V, 24, 37-38.) The inhabitants 
of the forest of this world undergo pains and sufferings 
until they are not indifferent to pleasures.” (V, 24, 22.) ^ 
Dr. Prel similarly says: “ The higher powers of the 
soul rise in proportion as the life of the sense is 
depressed.” {Philosophy of Mysticism, Vol. II, p. 171.) 
How then to acquire indifference for the pleasures of 
' the world ? The simple answer that can be given is: 
Think over their illusory and mixed nature. Think that 
every pleasure has within itself hidden its opposite pain. 
Think that even those who have the pleasures for 
which you hanker, are in no way happier than you. 
Think that the pleasures for which you aspired in 
the past and which you got eventually have not made 
you happy. All such considerations constitute vicUra 
(thinking) on the nature of pleasures. The second 
answer . given by Vasistha is: Know thy-Self. When 
you have found what you really are, you will learn 
that your own Self is the ultimate source of all 
happiness which you are seeking in vain in the objects 
of pleasure. Thus says he : “ DisljJke.. for. the objects _Q f 
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pleasure arise s,.ircjiL._.thinking {viceira) on their nature^ 

(V, 24, 62.) S ee that all that is pl easant is like 

poison _and fire. (IV, 35, 4.) Thinkin g creates dist as te 
for the ■ ■ pleasures, and distaste 'for the. pleasures 
makes one . more capable to think. (V, 24, 62.) 
Indifference to pleasures becomes deeply rooted in 
the heart by having a vision of the Self, {Atnm- 
valOkana). (V, 24, 53.) The vision of the Absolute 
brings about desirelessness, and desirelessness brings about 
the vision of the Absolute.” (V, 24, 54.) ^ We should 
also remembe r that indifference to pleasures is not magic¬ 
ally effected completely in a moment. We have tP 
strive, and to make continued efforts to attain it fully. 
“ Distaste for pleasures is established only gradually as 
a creeper grows when watered and manured. (V, 24, 20.) 
One should (therefore) £u^ in his best efforts in 
acquiring distaste for the pleasures of the world.” 
(V, 24, 37.)* 

In this connection we may also note Vasistha’s 
secret of obtaining control over the sense-organs with 
which pleasures are enjoyed. It is ari absurd attempt, 
ycording to him, to c ontrol an organ directly . All 
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sense-organs {indriyoR) ar e direc ted and control led bv 
the mind. The best way to have the organs under 
one’s control is to establish control of the mind, the 
root of all sense-organs. “ What the mind gives its 
consent to. is instantaneously accomplished by senses, 
as the„^ministers obey the orders of the king, (III, 
114, 47.) The mind is the leader of the army of the 
senses. Victory over the for mer is the victory.J 2 yei_.the 
latterJ’ (VI6, 163, 6.) ‘ 

Renunciation of desires {vztsaim-tyUga ): Renun¬ 
ciation of desires is a very important requirement 
for annihilating or dissolving the mind for the attain¬ 
ment of Liberation. It is desire that really binds us 
to any object, to any kind of the objective world. 

The world around, the environment in which we are 

placed, the people by whom we are surrounded, 
the family in which we are born, the bodies that 

we are associated with, and the powers that we 

have,—all are the results of our desires. We are 

being tossed up and down in the ocean of the 

world; we wander here and there; live this life or 

that, simply as dragged by our desires. All our desires 
are omnipotent in so far as they are fructified. But 
when are they fructified ? Generally when we have 

shifted our desire from the object which we no longer 

desire. But we must have what we formerly desired, 

no matter whether we would like to have it or not. 

This is the bondage of desire. This is what pains 
one—not to get what is desired then and there, and 
to get it when it is no longer the object of desire. 
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Moreover, every desire when it is cherished gives a 
promise of the happiness of its fulfilment, but when 
it is nearing its fulfilment, or is being fulfilled, the 
promised happiness quickly and imperceptibly shifts its 
centre to the object of a new desire. This tantalizing 

process goes on endlessly. This fact makes us wander 
through the sa'iksHra, without ever coming to rest or 
peace. This is why Indian philosophers, from the time 
of the Upani§a.ds, have always emphasized the renuncia- 
ation of desires as a very essential condition of 
obtaining Liberation. “ When all the desires that 
dwelt in the heart are forsaken, the mortal becomes 

immortal, and reaches the Eternal.” {The Katha Upani- 
§ad, II, 6, 14.) It is so, simply because when we 

cease to desire anything finite, we gradually become 
free from experiencing them as the contents of our 

world. The individuality itself is constituted by a. shell 
of desires within the Absolute Experience. Breaking the 
shell of desires (which is the same as annihilation of 
the mind, for the mind is a tendency to desire and 
to imagine the object of desire hypostatized) is allowing 
the individual to partake of the limitless Absolute 
Experience. It is like the breaking of a bubble, which 
now is no longer a bubble but the ocean. In fact, 
between ourselves and the Infinite Brahman, the desire 
for something finite is the only barrier. No wonder, 

therefore, that Vasistha repeatedly urges his hearers to 
give up desire {vUsafta). Here we shall note in brief 
what he has said in this connection: 

“ Desire is the essential nature of the mind. The 
mind and desire are synonyms. (VI<r, 94, 5.) The idea 
within oneself “ may this be mine ” is the great chain 
that binds one. (V, 17, 7.) The great-minded ones reach 
the Absolute by giving up this idea with regard to all 
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objects, positive or negative. (V, 17, 8.) The mind with 
no desire is the Reality which is called pure Consci¬ 
ousness. (IV, 17, 3.) The, experience of a living man 
from which desires are totally absent is called jlvan- 

mukti. (Liberation in life). It is an experience which the 
unliberated ones cannot understand or know/’. (Ill, 

22 , 8 .)' . 

How then to be free from desire ? The first thing 
required to free oneself from desire is to be convinced 
that it is an evil which must be warded of. One 
should realize how helpless desires make us, how strongly 
they take hold upon us, and how all our troubles and 
sufferings have their source in desire. “ It is the 
perennial source of all pains of old age and death, 

of mental worries and physical diseases. (I, 17, 39.) All 
the owls of the evils and defects manifest themselves 
in the sky of the heart at the dark night of desire. 

(I, 17, 1.) The person struck by desires appears help¬ 
less to all, loses his soul, loses his lustre, and is 
reduced to wretchedness. He is deluded, he cries in 
agony, and he falls in the scale of life. (V, 15, 10.) 
As a man grows old, his hair grows old, his teeth 
grow old; in fact everything of the old man grows 
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old and wears out. But desire alone does not wear 
put conti nues to trouble, the o ld man .jaittu thfi 

sarnfi_..4jQW£r_.,eL~probaM (VI6, 93, 

86.) ^ One should also be convinced of the fact that 
really speaking there is no object in the world so 

exclusively good, pleasant or beautiful as may be worth 

desiring. There is also no object in the world so 

exclusively evil, painful or ugly as worth our aversion 
(desire to get. rid of something) or heya (worth dis¬ 
carding). There is nothing upndeya (worth obtaining) 
or heya in the world, because from the ultimate point 
of view of the Self, there is nothing real. “ The whole 
world (as such) being totally unreal, there is nothing 
in it so desirable as a wise man should hanker after 
it. (IV, 45, 42.) And everything being ultimately the 
Brahman, there is nothing which is to be avoided by 
a wise man.” (IV, 45, 43.) * There is no real loss 

or gain in our inability to get a thing, or in our getting 
it. There is really no loss or gain in the decrease or 
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destruction, or increase or manifestation of the world 
to the real Self. “ What real loss or gain is there, 
if the world of fancy of some mind is destroyed or 
multiplied in ' its contents ? ” (IV, 45, 35 .)' It is_ Jthe. 
idea of so me value, in objects that is, the .seed of desire. 
The very moment we are convinced that the objects 
of our desire or aversion can neither do us any ulti¬ 
mate good nor harm, we shall cease to desire or hate 
them. Another very important fact that we should 
remember m connection with the renunciation of desj^ 
is that the renuncia tion of desire cannot be success fully 
efFecte A., fey ....tbe^ negative method of suppression m erely . 
No idea or desire can actually be suppressed wit hou t 
substitution of another in its place. It ca n only be 
era^cated by. having an opposite idea in the field., pf 
consciousn ess, and by giving the latter our full support. 
The best remedy for getting rid of desire is first to 
oppose good desires to the bad ones; then to plant in 
the heart better and nobler ones in place of the pre¬ 
vious good ones; and then the best and noblest ones 
in place of the previous better and nobler ones. This 
process should go on until the desire embraces the 
Infinite Good. As absolute motion is rest, so also the 
Absolute-desire is really no desire. It is to be ever in 
peace with the Absolute. The small shell of our desires 
that constitutes our individuality thus goes on spreading 
and expanding more and more all round, until it em¬ 
braces the dimension of the Absolute Experience, and 
ceases to be an individual shell. It is like the en¬ 
largement of a bubble into the ocean. Thus says 
Vasis^a: “ First g ive up the dark desj res_cp nn£ci-p.H 
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with sensual pleasures , and siigplant them by pure desires 
of befriend ing, etc, (doing good to others, etc.). Acting 
in accordan ce with the actualization of the pure desires, 
freeing from them within, one should have a desire to 
obtain the , vision of Consciousness. Then give this desire 
also up, with the help of which the other desires have 
been got rid of, for, it involves the idea of the mind 
and intellect, beyond which now you should fix yourself 
with your fullest concentration. Give up the idea of 
your being a desirer and of there being any object of 
desire for you, with the help of the idea that you are 
one with Consciousness {Cin-maya) ; that you are 
already what you would become (by desiring).” (IV, 57, 
19-24.) ^ 

Giving up action is not to be misunderstood as 
renunciation of desire. Vasistha does not urge upon our 
being physically inactive. It is immaterial for a man 
who is free from desires whether he does some thing 
or does not do anything. “ He whose mind is desireless 
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has nothing to do with activity or inactivity.” (IV, 57; 
26 .)' He distinguishes, therefore, two kinds of renuncia¬ 
tion of desire; one is the renunciation in spite of which 
a man lives in the world and is sportfully engaged in all 
the activities of life; the other, in which the individuality 
is totally merged into the Absolute. The first kind of 
renunciation is called the dhyeya-tyUga, and the second, the 
jHeya-tyUga. (V, 16, 6.)“ They are distinguished as follows: 
“ The renunciation of desires for objects which arises 
as a result of our conviction, acquired after thoughtful 
consideration that “ I have nothing to do with the 
objects, nor have they anything to do with me” in 
opposition to the previous conviction that “ the objects are 
my life and I live in the objects, and cannot in any 
way exist without them,” accompanied by all sorts of 
activity sportfully performed, is called ofAyeya-renuncia- 
tion. It is giving up of the egoistic desires for the 
objects, yet keeping sportful engagement in life. It is 
the life of a liberated man.” (V, 16, 7-9, 11.)® “The 
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renunciation '' called fheya-^uga is that when a liberated 
man, having given up all desires and having become 
pven to everything, cuts entirely the roots of individual¬ 
ity and thus gives up the physical body.” (V, 16, 

10 , 12 .)' 

Eradication of the egoistic feeling {individuality): 
It is our limitation in and identification with some 
particular aspect of the Infinite that constitutes our 
individuality. The very moment we affirm ourself to 
be something, we hypostatize ourselves to be individuals, 
and commence to live a life of isolation and suffering. 
Assertion or affirmation of the self to be something is 
the commencement of the worldly career, for in the 
very moment we affirm ourselves to be something, the 
other aspects of the Absolute Whole are denied of 
the Self and are relegated to the sphere of the not- 
self. But the Whole as such never being separated into 
parts, there arises in us desire for the not-self, giving 
rise to the series of innumerable lives and deaths, 
which will continue until we realize our being the 
Whole instead of only a part of It. Ego or self- 
affirmation { ahaht-bh uva), is therefore to be completely 
got rid of to be liberated. “ The tree of the mind has 
its seed in self-affirmation, and its branches, leaves and 
flowers are the objects of the world. Root the whole 
tree out and destroy its seed. (Via, 94, 13.) The 
ever changing delusion of the world follows self- 
affirmation (VI6, 26, 29.) Of this world-illusion, unreal 
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as a sky-flower, self-affirmation is the root. (VI&, 15, 2.) 
When the seed is burnt with the fire of knowledge, the 
tree of world-experience does not grow. (VI6, 8, 2.) 
The sun of Self-realization is fully seen only when the 
cloud of ego is dispersed. (V, 13, 17.) The lotus of 
Self-realization does not bloom as long as the moonlight 
of the Absolute Vision remained hidden by the cloud of 
the ego.” (IV, 33, 28.) ‘ Kingsland similarly says: 
“ The individual self must be lost before the Self can 
be found, not lost qua individual, but lost as being 
nothing hut individual.” {Rational Mysticism, p. 422.) 
“ All mystical teachers have taught that it is only in 
proportion as the self—the lower personal self—is lost, 
that the real Self can be found.” {Ibid., p. 241.) 

How then to be free from the ego ? How to cease 
from self-affirmation in particular aspects of the 
Absolute ? Vasistha says that self-affirmation would 
die a natural death when we come to know through 
philosophical reflection that it is unreal from the 
Absolute point of view; when one becomes convinced 
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that one is in fact the Whole Reality including even 
that which is denied by our act of affirmation 
of a part. The affirmation of one’s being the 
Absolute Whole will in course of time negate the 
affirmation of his being a part only. Or, the very 
moment one affirms himself to be something, he 
should also affirm that he is also the other which 
is denied. “ When the nature of the ego is known, 

it will vanish. (VI6, 8, 3.) The ego will not grow 
if affirmation is made in the Self which is the pure 
Consciousness. (IV, 33, 43.) If one realizes that the 
objective world is illusory, and that one has really 
nothing to do with love or hate (for any object), the 
ego will not grow. (IV, 33, 44.) If with the idea, 

“ I am the whole world ”, all conceptions of the desir¬ 
able or the undesirable are dropped, and the universality 
of interest is acquired, the egoistic tendency does not 
grow.” (IV, 33, 46.) ^ 

Realisation of Cosmic Consciousness is also another 
way of getting rid of the individual ego. Vasistha has 

given us the method of realizing the Cosmic Conscious¬ 
ness in the following passages: “ Let a man who is 

already peaceful, self-controlled, free from immoral and 
selfish conduct, above sensual pleasures, and endowed 
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with faith, occupy a soft seat, controlling his mind, let 
him utter aloud the syllable Om as long as he likes. 
He should then perform a few prUfj^yumas (exercises in 
breath-control) to purify his mind. Let him, then, 
gradually withdraw his senses from their respective ob¬ 
jects. He should now dissolve the ideas of his body, 
senses, mind, and individuality into the respective 
Cosmic Elements from which they arose. He should 
(for example) dissolve the idea of the earthly part of 
his body in the Earth, watery part in the Water, 
fiery into the Fire, and airy into the Air, and the 
etheric into the ■ Ether. In the same way the organs 
also should be merged in their respective sources. The 
ears should be merged in the Directions, skin in the 
Lightning, eyes in the Sun, the tongue in the Water, 
the feet in Visnu, the anus in Mitra, the generative 
organ in Kas^yapa, the mind in the Moon, the intellect 
in Brahma. These are the causal gods. Having mer¬ 
ged and dissolved (in thought) his personality in the 
Cosmic Personality, let him now feel that he is the 
Cosmos. Now, let him merge the Earth in Water; 

Water in Fire; Fire in Air; Air in Ether; and Ether 

in the Great Ether, which is the source of all things 
in the world. Let him now realize that he is the 

Cosmic Subtle Body. Let him now merge the Subtle 

Body in the Unmanifested and Undifferentiated Objec¬ 
tivity, in which the whole world exists without name 
and form, and which is spoken of as Prakfti by some, 
as MztyU by others, and AvidyU (Void) by those whose 
minds are confused by their logic^ (Buddhists probably). 
Having merged everything therein, let him feel that 
he is the Avyakta, the Unmanifested Sow/'ce of the entire 
Universe. There is a fouHh condition of existence (the 
Absolute Brahman) which is the In^Jkhaustibl^^' source of 
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all these. To experience that, let him meditate on It 
and merge himself into it.” (Summary translation of 
W\a, 128, 1-25.) ^ It will not be difficult to grasp the 
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idea of the possibility of realizing the Cosmic Con¬ 
sciousness, when we remember that according to Vasistha 
an individual, on whatever plane of manifestation he 
may feel his being, is a differentiation or mode of the 
Whole with which he is ever identical, though he does 
not realize the fact of his* identity with the Cosmic 
Whole. The reason why he does not recognize it is 
that he is too much occupied in his thought with 
only a portion of the Whole, which he calls his body. 
Now, if his thought could be liberated from that parti¬ 
cular form and be directed to the whole, he will begin 
to feel that the whole, and not any part of the whole, 
is his body. Another principle that underlies the above 
description of the process of realization of Cosmic Con¬ 
sciousness is that our bodies are sustained only by our 
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thought or idea of them, by our interest in them, and 
by our feeling that they are real. If we could succeed 
in total withdrawal of our thoughts, feelings and in¬ 
terests from them, they will no - longer be felt to 
be a part, or an item, or a content of our con¬ 
sciousness, as it happens in temporary forgetful¬ 

ness, in dream, in sleep, in hypnotic trance, and in 
the phenomena of alteration of personality. Our in¬ 

terests and purposes, our belief and faith, our parti¬ 
cular points of view, limit our consciousness which can 
be expanded to any dimenrion by expanding them. A 
modern writer, it is interesting to note in this con¬ 
nection, says: “ It is not difficult in the light of the 
present day beliefs, to pass in thought from the visible 
universe to its indwelling material Substance-principle; 
and to do this helps us to pass in turn from that 

garment of the Spirit of God to that which it clothes 

and expresses, namely. Infinite Life and Intelligence 
itself.” (Charles Wase: The Inner Teaching and Yoga, 
p. 25.) To do this, “ In thought, the material universe 
must be resolved into the ether, and the ether resolved 
into Spirit—life, will, mind—into God—before man real¬ 
izes his own birth-right, and his powers in unity with 
that living power, from which, and in which, he really 
derives his being. {Ibid., p. 21.) . . . This is the 
process of Involution, and this path consciously taken, 
brings you the Divine powers of a new and regenerated 
Consciousness.” {Ibid., p. 26.) 

Transcending the ego or individuality means uni¬ 

versalization of personality. When it is effected, the 
character of the man becomes changed. He becomes 
an embodiment of the moral laws. Virtues originate in 
his personality as rivers from mountains. He is no 
more under the sway of temptations or under the 
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control of passions and sense-organs. “ When the mind, 
which itself is called the ego, is annihilated or is being 
annihilated, the evil qualities of' avarice, delusion, etc., 
do not touch one as water does not touch a lotus 
(Vltr, 116, 1-2); cheerfulness always brightens his face 
(VI<r, 116, 3) ; knots of desires are cut off and fall 
gradually one after another. (Via, 116, 4); anger 

becomes thin; delusion less dense; passion becomes 
powerless, and avarice runs away. The sense-organs do 
not go out of control, and sorrow never visits one. 
(Via, 116, 5.) Pleasures and pains are no longer 
experienced. All round peace and equanimity are then 
felt.” (Via, 116, 6.)^ 

n//) The practice of detachment (jasahgTtbhyTtsa ): 
Attachment to the objects of our experience, to actions 
and to bodies, is the bond that never allows the mind 
to be liberated from finitude and particularity. One 
should therefore try to get rid of attachment, if one 
wants to be liberated from limitations. “ The essence 
of the seed of the sprout of the world-experience, which 
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is desire, can be destroyed with the fire of non-attach¬ 
ment. (VI&, 28, 23.) He, who has attachment within 
him, is bound in this world, whereas he is free, who 
is free from attachment. (V, 67, 30.) The mind which 
is full of attachment is bound even though it may have 
passed through long penances, and the mind, which is 
free from attachment, is liberated, no matter if it ex¬ 
periences the world. (V, 63, 33.) The pains of the 
world touch only the mind that is attached.” (V, 68, 
47.) ^ Now, first of all, it is necessary that we should 
detach ourselves from the !>odies, with which we feel 
very much identified. “ The relation of identity between 
the Self and the body is illusory. (V, 67, 24.) The 
Self feels the pains of the body, because it thinks 
itself to be the body. It becomes free from the pains 
of the body, when it gives up that idea. (V, 67, 26.) 
How can the Self be identified with the body, when 
the former is Consciousness, eternal. Self-revealed, and 
free from mutations, and the latter is perishable and 
impure ? ” (V, 71, 24.) ® To free from the attachment 
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with the body, “ Let him fix himseif in the pure Con¬ 
sciousness and keep his mind quite indifferent.” (V, 69, 
8.) ^ The unattached man is characterized as follows: 
” He is said to be unattached, who neither prefers to 

be idle, nor has he any passion for action. He is 
indifferent in both, and never minds the results of his 
actions. (V, 68, 6.) He knows that everything is the 

Self, and so thinks that nothing is desirable or undesir¬ 
able. (V, 68, 4.) He gives up action, fruits of actions, 
etc., only mentally and not physically. (V, 68, 8.) He 
is not moved to joy or sorrow at existence or non-exist¬ 
ence of things. (V, 93, 84.) Asahga (non-attachment) 
consists in not merging into actions, good or bad, 

whether one is doing them or not doing them.” (VI6, 
28, 24.)* 

(g) Samatn {equanimity ): Much of the force of 

finitizing power of the mind will be averted by culti¬ 
vating equanimity. For when every state of existence is 
looked on with an equal eye {sama-bhuvena), when 
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every object is received with equal satisfaction, when 
every person is regarded equally, one has expanded the 
shell of his individuality into a personality that no 
longer is interested in the affairs of a particular body, 
or of a particular mind, but lives a life of the Self 
which is equally present in all beings, at all times 
and in all states and things. We are, therefore, asked 
by Vasistha to be equanimous {sama), always, under all 
circumstances, .and with regard to all persons. “ Give 
up the idea that something is worthy of attainment 

and other things are worthy of being shunned. Do not 
be sorry when you come across the latter, nor be 
elated with joy when you get things of the former 
kind. (V, 13, 21.) Samatn is not attained as long 
as the distinction of heya (avoidable) and upadeya 

(worthy of obtaining) does not drop from consciousness. 
(V, 13, 23.) He has not yet attained samatu who still 
makes a distinction that something is really a thing 
one wants and the other is not so (V, 13, 24); that 
something is proper and the other is not; that here 
is loss, there is gain.” (V, 13, 25.) ‘ Universal brother¬ 
hood, of which we hear so much these days from the 
Theosophists, is also taught by Vasistha: “ The feeling 
that ‘ this is my brother and that is not ’ is cherished 
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only by the petty-minded people. The heart of the 

magnanimous is open to all.” (Y, 18, 61.) How can 
one be said to be a brother and another not, when 
the same Self is equally present in all ? (V, 20, 4.) 
All classes of creatures, O Rama, are your brothers. 
There is none here who is absolutely unrelated with 
you. (V, 18, 64.) The wise ones become open to all, 
realizing “ There is no place where I am not; there is 
nothing which is not mine.” (V, 18, 62.) ^ Compare 
what P. Pavri writes: “If there be one Life, one 
Consciousness in all forms with God immanent in all, 
theiTu as an inevitable corollary to this supreme truth 
comes the fact of the solidarity of all that lives, of 
all that is—a Universal Brotherhood.” (P. Pavri: 

Theosophy Explained, p. 4.) Samatzt is not without its 
reward. The joy that a man of sainatzt feels is unique 
and immeasurable. “ The happiness that is experienced 
by a santa-mind cannot be experienced even in ruling 
over an empire, nor in enjoying the company of one’s 
beloved. (VI6, 198, 10.) Samatzi is the end of all 

opposite feelings (pleasure and pain, joy and sorrow, 

etc.), the cure of all fretting, and the cooler of all 
heat of sufferings. (VI6, 198, 11.) The men of samatu 
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never feel despondent even in terrible, continued and 
serious troubles.” (VI6, 198, 27.)^ 

(h) Freedom from the idea of activity: ” The mind 
is dissolved when all activity, which is synonymous with 
vibration in Consciousness, is given up. (Ill, 95, 35.) 
Mind and movement of Consciousness both are connec¬ 
ted as fire and heat. One being absent, the other is 
surely to be. By the annihilation of one both are 
annihilated. (Ill, 95, 37.) Saihkalpa, which arises in 
us on account of the ignorance of the Self, is the 
cause (root) of actions. (Vlti; 124, 5.) The real giving 
up of actions is remaining peaceful, without any desire, 
without any thought (of doing or not doing that action), 
and without any egoistic feeling.” (VI6, 3, 24.) ® We 
have already seen that freedom from action is not a 
physical but a mental affair, according to Vasistha. We 
shall learn more about it in a future chapter. 

(») Mental renunciation of everything : To possess is 
to limit oneself. According to the great psychologist 
William James, our property and wealth constitute what 
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has been called our material self. So long as we own 
a particular aspect of the Reality as our own and 
disown tothers as not ours, we cannot enjoy union with 
the Whole. When the Absolute Reality is my Self, 
and the entire universe the manifestation of the Ab¬ 
solute, all beings in my Self and I in all beings, it is 
not only absurd to believe that something is mine 
while another is not, and to cling to one and reject 
another, but also harmful, for, the limit of our thought 
or belief is the limit of our being. Either you 
own everything or nothing, if you have to realize 
your unity with the all-inclusive, yet all-transcending 
Absolute. But, the meaning of both renunciation and 
possession of all has been misunderstood in the 

history of the world, simply because people could 

not very often distinguish between the standpoint of 
the body and of the Self. Renunciation as it 

has been preached (and practised in India) by 
many teachers, is not what Vasistha teaches. Actual 
giving up of or running away from anything is not the 
true renunciation of it. For, as long as we are in 
the world, it is impossible to run away from or give 

up all things. As long as life continues, one has to be 
in actual possession of something or other. His renun¬ 
ciation cannot be complete. It is therefore impractical 
to renounce everything in this sense of the term. Nor 
is it of any use or value. This kind of renunciation 
will not bring peace to any person. Its futility is very 
well illustrated by Vasistha in the story of Cu^lS and 
S^ikhi-dhvaja. Renunciation for Vasistha is only mental. 
A man rolling in wealth and ruling over an empire 
may be a more “ renounced ” man than a recluse pos¬ 
sessing no penny and having no home. Renunciation 
is only a mental attitude towards things of the world. 
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It is the feeling that nothing here belongs to any 
particular individual, but to God, as the Isfa Up!ani§ad 
(opening verse) teaches us • to believe, act and enjoy 
accordingly. Here is the view of" Vasistha on the 
subject: “ As long as everything is not given up, the 
Self is not obtained. For, the Self is said to transcend 
all particular states. (V, 58, 44.) He only attains the 
Self who makes effort to attain It with his whole self, 
giving up every other action. (V, 58, 46.) Who does 
not obtain anything, he obtains the Eternal, the Perfect 
Whole, and becomes happy. (V, 34, 76.) Giving up 

everything, renouncing all (sarva-tyztga), is the philo¬ 
sopher’s stone which brings all misery to an end. 
(VliT, 90, 5.) Everything is obtained by renouncing all. 
Renunciation of everything is not simply a philosopher’s 
stone, it is an empire over the whole world.” (Via, 90, 
6.) * Brooks similarly writes: ” Whoever sets his Power 
free has freed himself. This is true absolution; this 
alone is being absolved. None but the ungrudging ser¬ 
vant holds the Key to Perfect Mastery. Once he craves 
no other wages, God’s own Self is his. He need not 
even ask for it. Truly is the Labourer worthy of his 
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hire! Whatever we may claim the master gives us; 
but once we cease to claim, he gives . . . Himself. 

When shall our clamour cease ? ” (F. T. Brooks: The 
Gospel of life, Vol. 1, p. 141-142.) Vasistha also says: 
“ He who does not take this or that, the Whole is 
given to him. (VI<r, 93, 62.) He who renounces every¬ 
thing {sarvani), everything becomes his and waits upon 
him.” {Via, 93, 59.)' 

What then is the real renunciation of everything ? 
” The renunciation of everything cannot be effected by 
giving up the home, the kingdom, or even the body. 
iyia, 93, 29.) He in fact renounces all, who includes 
all within himself, and feels that he is immanent in 
all objects of the universe, past, present and future, 
like a thread in all the pearls of a garland. (Via, 93, 
49.) He gives up everything, who throws everything in 
the Ultimate Cause which is all, which is all around.” 
(Via, 93, 30.) ® “ The ideal of tynga (renunciation), 

according to Vasistha, is embodied in a maha-tyUgin 
(great renouncer) who is characterized as follows: “ He 
is a great renouncer who has mentally absolved himself 
from virtue and vice, pleasure and pain, life and death ; 
from all desires, doubts, cravings, convictions; who does 
not own the body or the life in which he is living; 
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who does not cling to any proper or improper actions 
in his mind; who is not keenly aware of the existence 
of the mind, body and the senses; who has internally 
{antab) renounced all virtues and* vices, all thoughts 
and desires; who has equally and fully given up all 
that is seen in the objective world.” (Vl^r, 115, 33-38.) 
The real renunciation in fact is the renunciation of the 
mind which is the root of all things. “ The renunci¬ 
ation of all things is another name for the renunciation 
of the mind, because the mind is all (things). (VI<r, 
111, 21.) It is the seed of all things as the seed of 
a tree.” (VI<?, 93, 34.) ^ 

(y) Santadhi or intense contemplation of the Absolute 
Reality : The experience of samudhi, when one becomes 
so deeply merged in the idea of the Reality that he 
becomes unaware of everything else is also one of 
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the methods of dissolving the mind and realizing the 
Absolute Experience. Samudhi, according to Vasistha, 
is a sort of Divine Madness, an intoxication of 
intense love of the Absolute, an intense occupation 
of the mind with the thought of the Self, in which one 
sees all around him nothing but Divinity, in which his 
own individuality is totally merged and is far below the 
threshold of consciousness. Thus says he: “ The 

Absolute Experience, which is like an eternal sleep, can 
also be realized, if one can acquire the state of 
thought-suspended samUdhi." (Ill, 1, 36.)* SamUdhi is 
not any mysterious state. “ By samUdhi is not meant 
a state of silence or idleness. It means the awareness 
of the Reality. Samndhi means the parix praj^, the 

highest intuition, which shows us things as they are (in 

reality), in which eternal peace is felt, and concentration 

becomes an accomplished fact. That state of existence 
in which there is no agitation of the mind, in which 

the ego is at its ebb, which does not involve the 

duality of objects is called sanfudhi. The perfect state 
of the mind in which there is no idea of what is to 

be acquired and what is to be avoided, which is free 

from all cares, which is of full satisfaction, is called 

samudhi. There is a perpetual samUdhi for the great- 
souled, since the time his mind is united with 
the Consciousness. (V, 62, 7-12.) Samudhi is intense 
desirelessness for objects of pleasure. (VI6, 45, 46.) 
Right knowledge in which all desires are entirely for¬ 
saken, which is the experience of joy and Nirvutui, is 
the real concentration. (VI&, 46,. 18.) There is no 
other (better) samUdhi than that state of existence in 
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which, on account of Self-knowledge, no taste for the 
objects of pleasure is experienced.” (VI6, 46, 15.) * 
According to Plotinus, similarly. Ecstasy (corresponding 
to Sav^dhx) is “A state which transcends the self- 
consciousness of the individual, as its object transcends 
all particular determinateness. It is a sinking into the 
Divine Essence with an entire loss of self-consciousness. 
It is a possession of the deity, a unity of life with 
him, which mocks all description, all perception, and all 
that abstract thought can frame.” (Windelband: History 
of Philosophy, Problem 18.) 

These are the various ways of annihilating the mind 
or individuality, in order that the Absolute Experience 
may be realized and made our own. According to 
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Vasis^a, this state, when the individuality is at its 
lowest ebb, is that of highest Joy, of Supreme Bliss, 
compared to which the worldly joys are of no worth. 
“ The Joy which is experienced when the mind is 
dissolved is such that it cannot be experienced even in 
ruling over the whole world. (IV, 15, 20.) They alone 
have realized the highest state of happiness and joy 
who have transcended the mind, and are at peace in 
their Self.” (IV, 15, 25.)' 
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CHAPTER V • 


THE SEVEN STAGES OF SELF-REALIZATION 

Self-realization is thus the expansion of the individual 
into the Infinite Absolute Experience; it is the extinction 
of separateness in the Self which is in all and in which 
all beings are rooted. Speaking from our point of view, 
the point of view of the world, it is the transmutation 
of an individual with his little and limited material, 
social and spiritual me into a cosmic personality who 
feels his identity and relation with all beings equally, 
who feels equally under all circumstances, whom nothing 
binds, and who is happy under all circumstances. It is 
not extinction, but realization of the Self. It is an extinc¬ 
tion only of that feeling which keeps us apart and forget¬ 
ful of the Whole which we really are, and makes us an 
imaginary something, living a life of separation and misery. 

But, this is not an easy task. It takes time for the 
individual to evolve into the Infinite Whole. What time 
it may take cannot be fixed as it depends on the 
efforts of’ each individual. The process may be completed 
within one life or it may extend over several lives. 
Death, of course, as we have already noted, does not 
undo the progress made in any life. Although the whole 
process is only a subjective one, of removing our 
ignorance, yet there is a long distance between the 
actual which is the finite individual and the ideal which 
is the Absolute Experience. Philosophers, who do not 
believe in the instantaneous and magical realization of 

the ideal, have always believed in the progressive 
62 
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realization of it. Once the concept of progressive 
realization is admitted, there arises a problem of the 
stages of the progress. Jaina philosophers have pointed 
out fourteen definite stages {gupa-sthnnas) between the 
life of an ordinary man and the perfected Kevalin. 
{Vide C. R. Jaina: The Practical Path, p. 127.) The 
MahH-yiUna Buddhists have pointed out ten stages 
{hhlaiinikas) between an aspirant and his realization 
of Bodhi-sattvahood. {Vide Keith: Buddhist Philosophy, 
p. 291.) The Theosophists, likewise, distinguish five 
definite stages on the path of perfection from initiation 
to Masterhood. {Vide Jina-rSja-dasa: The First Principles 
of Theosophy, p. 220.) The character and qualities of 
the traveller are variously described by them in 
accordance with the ideal to be achieved and the 
methods of its realization, with which we are not 
concerned here. Vasistha, with whom we are concerned 
here, points out seven stages on the path of Realization 
of the Absolute Experience by an individual. But he is 
not very particular and exact about his terminology of 
the stages, which he calls by different names in different 
places. The stages {bhuntikus) are described in the Yoga- 
vosigtha in three different places and in three slightly 
different ways. The divergence is probably due to his 
idea that the stages are not actually fixed and defined, 
but arbitrarily differentiated in a process which is 
continual. Here we shall refer to all his divisions, as 
each one has its own significance and importance* 

The First view : 

“ Philosophers describe the stages of realization in 
various ways. My opinion is this: (III, 118, 2.)‘ 
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“ The realization of knowledge has seven stages. 
Liberation is the goal beyond the seven stages. (Ill, 
118, 3.) The first stage is called Subheccka, which 

consists in the consciousness of one’s ignorance, and the 
desire to know the truth through the study of the 
spiritual lore and association with the wise, after 
dissatisfaction with the worldly life. (Ill, 118, 8.) The 
second is VicTzra'di^^ which is characterized by a virtuous 
life, consequent upon the distaste for worldly objects 
and effort in right direction due to the study of the 

scriptures and the company of the wise ones. (Ill, 118, 
9.) The third stage, called Tanu-mnnasil (thinness of 
mind) is realized when as a consequence of the 

previously achieved progress, non-attachment to the 
objects of senses is attained. (Ill, 118, 10.) The fourth, 
called SatUMpatti (attainment of sattva), i' that stage 
when the aspirant has learnt to stay in the true Self. 

(Ill, 118, 11.) The fifth, Asaihsakti, is that stage of 

realization, consequent on the practice of staying in the 
true Self, in which one becomes detached from the 

objective world. (HI, 118, 12.) The sixth, PadUrthit- 
bhnvanU, is that stage of experience in which the 
things of the world are realized to be unreal. (Ill, 

118, 13-14.) The seventh, Turya-glt, is that stage of 

realization when the distinctions are negated and the 
aspirant remains in his own being. (Ill, 118, 15.) The 
jivan-mukta (the liberated living man) lives in this 
state. Disembodied liberation is beyond this stage.” 
(Ill, 118, 16.)* 
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The Second view of the stages: 

“ First the yogin should brighten his intellect by 
studying philosophical literature and by associating with 
the wise ones (sltdhus). The second stage of the yoga 
is (thinking on the problems of philosophy). 

The third is Asahga-bhavana (affirmation of one’s being 
detached from the worldly enjoyments). The fourth is 
Vilapani in which all desires are annihilated. The fifth 
is Suddha-sapivin-mayn, the realization of pure con¬ 
sciousness' and of joy. The sixth is Sva-sainvedana-rupu 
(becoming identified with and merged into one’s own 
Consciousness). It is a state in which Bliss alone is 
experienced and the traveller on the path remains merged 
in Bliss as in sleep. The seventh and the last is 
called the Turiyn. It is the state of liberation here, 
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which is characterized by equanimity, purity and agita- 
tionlessness. The state beyond the Turiyzt is called the 
ultimate NirvUpa. It is the maturity of the seventh 

stage and is not experienced by the living ones. The 
first three stages are called the waking stages {Jugrat) 
(probably because up to the third stages the yogin is 

fully alive to the existence of external objects which 
appear quite real to him). The fourth is called the 

dream {svapna) state, (because the objects begin to be 
recognized as unreal). The fifth and the sixth are 
called Suqupti (sleep), on account of feeling intense 
happiness in these states.” (Via, 120, 1-8.) ^ 

The Third description of the stages of Self-realization: 

(1) “ A number of cycles of birth and death hav¬ 
ing been passed through, discriminative consciousness 
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dawns upon the mind of the individual. He begins to 
think that the world is unreal, without any value, and 
that his life is not being lived properly. He wishes to 
be free from the process of births and deaths, and so, 
begins to think, study good works, and associate with 
good people. He performs good and noble actions, and 
hates the evil and cruel ones; fears committing sin, 
and does not like sensual pleasures. He speaks noble 
and sweet words which are appropriate to the occasion, 
time and place. (VI<r, 126, 4-13.) ^ 

(2) ‘ He then approaches renowned scholars and 

with their help studies critically the Vedas, the Smftis, 
Ethics, Yoga and Rituals. He, then, acquires efficiency 
in division and classification of things, and in judging 
the rightness or wrongness of actions. He acquires con¬ 
siderable freedom from pride, arrogance, delusion, avarice, 
etc., even though he may be apparently involved in 
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them. By this time he has completely mastered the 
secrets of all sciences and knows the nature of things. 
(Via, 126, 15-18.)* 

(3) “ Having thus cultivated his- intellect, he now 
begins to lead a life of solitude, austerity, spiritual 
practices, etc. He takes part in talks which deal only 
with the undesirability of the worldly life, and so help 
in generating dissatisfaction with it. He passes his 
time in detachment {asahgd) and is always peaceful 
and happy in that state. (Via, 126, 20-22.) * 

(4) “ As a consequence of the practice on the 
previous three stages, the ignorance of the aspirant 
comes to an end, and right knowledge dawns upon him. 
When, with the mind controlled, he comes to realize 
the existence of the One partless and eternal Reality 
which is uniformly and equally present everywhere. He 
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now looks upon the objects of the world as things of 
dream. (Via, 126, 58-60.) ^ 

(5) “ They then come to the fifth stage of ex¬ 

perience. All differences for them have merged in the 
Unity of which alone they are now conscious. This 
experience of unity is characterized by joy, being ever 
merged in which the aspirant on this stage experiences 
a state like that of intense sleep. Though outwardly 
busy and active, the traveller on this stage is quite at 
peace within. (Via, 126, 62-65.) * 

(6) “ Then there comes a stage of experience in 

which there is no idea of being or non-being, self or 
not-self. The mind is no longer experienced. Duality 
and unity are both transcended. The aspirant now is a 

liberated man living here. All the knots of his desires 
are broken, all doubts are solved. Although not yet 
absolutely merged in the Absolute, he is merged to all 
purposes. He is void within, void without (for there is 
no desire, thought or kalpan£t in him) like an empty 

jar in an empty space. He is full within and full 

without (for he is identical with the ultimate plenum, 
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the essence of all things) like a full jar in a full 
ocean. He is this as well as not this. (Vltr, 126, 
66-69.) ^ 

(7) “ Beyond that is the Absolute Experience, which 
is the Ultimate goal of all stages of becoming, the 
Eternal Peace, inexpressible in words, yet somehow 
always taught. It is called Liberation, It is called the 
Brahman, It is called Nirvuifa. It is the fullest of the 
full.” (Via, 126, 71, 73; III, 9, 25.)» 
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CHAPTER VI 


FREEDOM FROM THE LAW OF KARMA 

Self-realization, according to Vasistha, is really, as 
it must have become quite evident by this time, a 
subjective change of vision from that of an individual 
to that of the Absolute. The objectivity, according to 
his idealism, being only a reflex of the subject, will 
change in accordance with the change in the subject, 
and therefore need not be bothered about. We experi¬ 
ence a world as long as there is a will to experience 
it, no matter whether that will is consciously or sub¬ 
consciously working in us. Our objective world, on 
whatever plane we may be, is only what is fitted to 
us, what we ourselves have wished for, worked for, and 
deserved; and it will change in accordance with our 
wishes, efforts and progress or degradation. There is 
thus a possibility of the total absense of objectivity in 
an experience where subjectivity as such is no longer 
asserted or affirmed; when all willing, all desires, and 
all efforts to be something, to have something, and to 
achieve something, are absolutely extinct. But as long 
as that kind of subjectivity is not evolved in us, we 
are bound to have before our vision an objective 
world. Every desire we entertain, every effort we make 
to get anything, every feeling of attachment for any 
object we ever have in our heart, every idea we actively 
or passively affirm, is a bond for us in so far 
that we cannot but, somij, QX other, undergo an 
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experience in which what we once desired, strived for, 
loved or affirmed, is in our possession, is by our 
side, is in Our embrace, or is before us, whether we 
wish to have it or not. Unfortunately, the chances 
are, and this is the only evil in the world, that 
by the time the thing we desired, strived for, loved 

or wished to see, is ours, we have shifted our 
desire, effort or love to other things, and the result 
is that the contents of our present world-experience 
are not pleasant to us, we do not enjoy what 

we ourselves wanted to enjoy. Yet, whether we 

enjoy them or not, whether we like them or not, 
whether we love them or not, the contents of our ex¬ 
perience are to be what we by our own will, desire, 
and affirmation' have caused them to be. This is an* 
inevitable law. It is called the Law of Karma-phaUt 
by Vasistha. It is the very nature {svabhnvd) of 

Reality. It is a universal law. There is no exception 
to it anywhere. “ There is no mountain, no sky, no 
ocean, no heaven, where our actions do not fructify in 
results iphala). (Ill, 94, 33.) Every action done now or 
in the past is an effort which cannot but, some time 
or other, fructify into results.” (Ill, 95, 34.)^ Compare 

what Geley writes: “ Every act, even every desire and 
inclination, has an inevitable reaction in one form or 
other of his existences. . . . This inherent justice is 

not only individual, it is also collective.” (Gustave Geley: 
From the Unconscious to the Conscious^ p. 314.) James 
Allen similarly writes: “ Perfect justice upholds the 
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universe; perfect justice regulates human life and 
conduct. . . . Man can (and does) choose what causes 

he shall set in operation, but he cannot change the 

nature of effects, he can decide what thoughts he shall 
think, what deeds he shall do, but he has no power 
over the result of those thoughts and deeds; these are 
regulated by the over-ruling law.” (James Allen: Book 
of Meditations^ p. 248.) 

By action or karma, we are not to understand 

only the physical action manifested through the physical 
body directed towards external objects. The real action 
is willing. It is really mental, and not physical. The 
physical action is only an external expression of the 
real action which is a vibration of volition in the mind. 
“ Karma is said by the wise to be movement into activ¬ 
ity. (Ill, 95, 32.) The root of actions lies in the 

vibration of the mind, the volition of the will. It is 
the mental change that really fructifies into results. 

(Ill, 95, 29.) The seed of action is manak-spandah (the 
vibration of the will). It is said to be so, and is also 
thus experienced. The physical activities are only the 
various sides of mental willing.” (Ill, 96, 11.)^ 

Every action clings to the actor as a part of his 
personality, as long as it has not fructified itself. Every 
act is an expression of the personality and in its own 
turn changes the personality. The personality or individ¬ 
uality^ is in fact nothing but what is constituted by 
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volitions. This seems to be the meaning of Vasistha 
when he says that the pui^a (person) and karma (ac¬ 
tion) are not two different things {hhinna). “ Karma is 
Puru^a and puruqa is karma. They are not two enti¬ 
ties, but are identically the same.” (VI6, 28, 8.) Our 
individuality is constituted by our tendency to peculiar 
kind of willing. When willing is no more, we cease to 
be individuals. “ The names—gods, men and actions are 
synonymous with saihvit-spanda (will). (VI6, 28, 10.) 
The mind is nothing apart from its activities of will 
and imagination, as a qualified thing ceases to be the 
same without its peculiar quality.” (HI, 96, 6.)^ So, ac¬ 
cording to Vasistha, as also according to modern ideal¬ 
ists of the West, the individuality is another name 
for purposive activity. 

Individuality is not an eternal reality. It originates 
and is dissolved. It begins with individual willing and 

comes to an end when individual willing is over. Karmas 
which fructify in the objective world-contents, being only 
the various modes of willing, also begin with the com¬ 
mencement of willing, desiring or imagining (all being 
the same fundamentally), which means the commence¬ 

ment of individuality. So there cannot be any actions 
already existing for an individual to be fructified before 
the commencement of the career of any individual. Nor 
will there remain any action to be fructified when an 
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individuality is dissolved, for an individuality is dissolved 
only when there is no more any action to be fructified 
into any content of the objective world. There can¬ 
not, therefore, Vasistha thinks, be any prevwus karmas 
{ptaktatmni karmnpt) in existence, in store, for an indi¬ 
vidual before the commencement of his individuality. Our 
karma is our own creation, in which we are absolutely 
free. We get bound through our own freedom. There 
are no karmas of any previous creation which have to be 
fructified in the present one, as other Indian thinkers have 
postulated. {Vide S'arhkara’s Commentary on the Brahma- 
sutras, II, 1, 35-36.) Vasistha alone in Indian philo¬ 
sophy believes in absolute freedom, for God as well as 
for an individual. Creation is an act of absolute free¬ 
dom without any determination by the karmas of a 
previous kalpa (cycle). No individual ever suffers the 
consequences but of his own willing. Thus we find him 
saying: “ The springing up of Brahma and other indi¬ 
viduals at the beginning of creation is not due to any 
previous karmas. (VI6, 142, 24.) There are no previous 
karmas in store for any individual before the com¬ 
mencement of the present cycle of creative activity. 
The Absolute Itself manifests in the form of the world.” 
(VI6, 143, 26.)' 

But there may be a very serious question raised 
here against the position of Vasistha. It is the difficulty 
that led other philosophers to postulate beginninglessness 
of karmas and of individuality. Why should I, a parti¬ 
cular individual, born of, the Cr^^tiye Itppulse in the 
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Absolute Experience, suffer from the evils of individual¬ 
ity ? If my coming into existence of suffering and misery, 
is thus only a chance-production for me, my freedom is 
only a chimera. It is a freedom only for the Absolute, 
but the commencement of bondage for me. For, is 
not individuality a bondage ? If it is the Llln (play) of 
the Absolute, it is like the free play of a child with 

fire in hand in setting others’ houses to it. It is the 

realization of His joy that brings immense misery to 
others. Has Vasistha any answer to this ultimate diffi¬ 
culty of all theistic metaphysics ? He says that the 
manifestation of the Absolute in the world as such is 
nothing binding to any body. In this very world there 
are individuals who always see all beings in One Self 
and the One Self in all beings and are not bound to 
this or that particular form, but ever feel their identity 
with the Absolute Whole, ».e., there are individuals who 
ever remain free in spite of their being in the world. 
They do not undergo the changes of life and death, of 
pleasure and pain, or of joy and sorrow. The reason 
why others do not share this experience is not that 
any body else has made them so, but only because they 
are fascinated by particulars, by this or that, and are 
so occupied with this or that thought that they do not 
care to look at the beauty and fullness of the Whole. 

It is their own fault for which they suffer. The very 

moment they wish to be free, they can be free. They 
have created their own karmas by neglecting the Whole 
and busying themselves with a part only. “ Innumerable 
individuals originate from the Absolute at the com¬ 
mencement of the creation, in the same way as Brahma, 
etc. (VI6, 142, 27.) Those who do not hypostatize 

themselves into separate beings from the Absolute, and 
fed always identical with It, such as BrahmS, Vis^u, 
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S'iva, etc., are always free. (VI6, 142, 30.) But those 
who ignorantly (unmindful of bad consequences) involve 
themselves into duality (separateness from the Absolute), 
and begin to feel their unreal individuality (#.e., assume 
false individuality), karma is born for them. (VI6, 142, 
28-29.) There is no karma (binding) for any individual 
at the commencement of creation. They undergo the 
consequences of karmas in accordance with their own 
imagination, having created karma for themselves.” (VI6, 
142, 38, 41.) * The real difficulty, it would appear, has not 
been fully solved by Vasistha, although his solution of 
the problem appears to be more satisfactory than those 
of other thinkers. 

Let us now leave aside the question of the origin 
of karma, and learn how to be free from it. The 
problem of freedom from the law of karma is very 
important in the philosophy of Vasistha, specially be¬ 
cause he does not require an aspirant after Self-reali¬ 
zation or Freedom to renounce the activities of life. 
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The law of karma is according to him the universal 
law. Now, if every karma or action binds us to its 
fruit, which we have to experience either in this or some 
other life, how can any man who' does not renounce 
actions be at all liberated from the experience of an 
objective world ? Moreover, as he says, there is no 
moment in life when a person is not active. The 
whole life is full of actions. If every action has to 
bind us to its result, we can never be free. VasisAa, 
tells us that all actions as such do not bind us. The 
binding element in an action is desire {Vusafai). If an 
action, whether physical or mental, is not coloured with 
desire, its result does not accrue to us. We have not 
to experience at some future occasion the fruits of 
those actions which are performed by us desirelessly. 
“ All actions become fruitless for the individual, when 
they are performed with no desire for any result for 
oneself. (VI<r, 87, 19.) Desireless actions never bring 
any fruit to the performer. (Via, 87, 21.) The essence 
of those actions which bind a man to their results is 
desire. Therefore, all actions of an ignorant man bind 
him to their fruits, because he performs them with 
a desire to obtain something for himself, whereas the 
wise man is not bound to the fruits of his activities, 
as he does not perform them with any desire to obtain 
anything for himself.” (Via, 27, 18.) ^ Compare a similar 
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idea expressed in the Bhagavad-gUzi (IV, 21-22): “ Hop¬ 
ing for naught, his mind and self controlled, having 
abandoned all greed, performing action by the body 
alone, he does not commit sin. Content with whatso¬ 
ever he obtains without effort, free from the pairs of 
opposites, without envy, balanced in success and failure, 
though acting he is not bound.” 

Thus, the person who is free from desire to obtain 
anything through his action is not at all bound to have 
its result. Desire manifests into attachment to the 
action or the fruit of the action, and the creative 

imagination of the individual, with the force of his 
desire guiding it, brings, early or late, the desired result 
into experience. The law of karma concerns only such 
kannas, for such karmas alone are karmas really. 
Others are not so. In the same way agency or re¬ 

sponsibility of karmas has a meaning only with regard 
to such karmas that are done with some desire or 
motive. And he alone is really an actor, an agent or 
a doer of some action, who does it with some desire or 
motive. Such an agent alone suffers the consequences. 
Another thing that Vasistha very emphatically points 
out in this connection is that such actions as bind us 
to their fruits need not even be performed physically. 
They bind us even if they enter our mind. A mere 

wish to do them binds us. And in the case of one 
who has no desire, even if an action has been physi¬ 
cally performed, it is no action at all. Thus says he: 
“No harm is done by any action to him who does it 
with an equanimous, balanced, and pure mind. (VI&, 
199, 7.) He whose heart is not attached to any action, 
will not undergo any experience of its fruit, in spite of 
his being engaged in the action which may be good or 
bad. (VI6, 199, 33.) A fool, on the other hand, who 
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has not given up desires merges deeper and deeper 
in the world-experience, in spite of his not being 
actually engaged in good or bad actions. (VI6, 199, 
34.) Agency {kartftva) really means the desire to have 
something following the idea that the thing is worth 
having, and to give up something following the idea 
that the thing is not worth having. (IV, 38, 2.) Having 
thus desired to have or to avoid an object, a man 
performs some action through which the result follows. 
Then he enjoys the result of his action. The enjoyment 
of the result (bhoktrtva) is due to one’s agency (kartrtva). 
(IV, 38, 2.) Whether a man physically acts or not, he 
will experience the object of his desire, whether in 
heaven or hell. (IV, 38, 8.) Those who know the Truth 
are not bound to the fruits of action, whether they do 
them or not, for they have no desire for the fruit of 
action. (IV, 38, 6.) In fact what one does with his 

mind is an action, and that which is done merely by 
the physical body is no action. (IV, 38, 7.) A man 
dreaming to be falling into a pit experiences the fear of 
his fall even when his physical body is lying asleep in the 
bed. There may be another case of a man who actually 
(physically) falls down in a pit while he is fast asleep, 
and yet is quite insensible of the fall. Hence, whether a 
man is an actual doer of an action or not, he experiences 
only that on which his heart is set. This is our view. 
(IV, 38, 12-13.) Thus, the mind itself is the seed of 
all actions, all desired objects, all things, all worlds, 
all states. Having given it up, one is free from all 
actions and all pains. The wise is freed from the 
actions of the mind even, by transcending it. He is 
no longer under the control of even the mental acts, 
he is not coloured by them. He becomes emptied of 
all actions. (IV, 38, 16.) Even actually doing things 
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in the world, a wise man does not come to grief, if 
he acts out of mere sport {llln) like a child, now 

engaging in them, now giving them up without the 
least idea whether they are worthy of being done or 
of avoidance. (IV, 38, 17.) The real freedom from 

action is the freedom from desire, craving or purposive 
willing. One who has attained the peace of desireless- 
ness, has nothing to do with physical doing or not 
doing of actions.” (Via, 3, 25, 27.)^ 
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The wise man who has transcended all desires, and 
is above all selfish willing, is thus beyond the pale of 
the Law of Kanna-phala. He is not bound by any of 
his actions to experience its consequences in this or in 
any other life. When all the previous actions have 
fructified, there is no more necessity in the case of the 
wise, of undergoing any other life. His personality will 
be dissolved when he has finished to experience the fruits 
of his previous willing—previous to the rise of desire- 
lessness. 

How then should a wise man, who has no desire or 
motive of his own, pass his time in this world so long 
as his body is not dissolved ? Has he any duties to 
perform ? Has he any Cosmic responsibility to act, if 
not individual ? This is a very important question, a 
question which the Mahn-yUna Buddhism has probably 
answered better than any other school of Indian Philo¬ 
sophy, in the conception of a Bodhi-sattva, who when 
liberated imposes upon himself the task of helping others 
on their path to Liberation, and who is not so anxious 
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to enter the final stage of Nirvltpa as to put others on 
the track. It is probably this conception which the 
modern Theosophists have incorporated in their concep¬ 
tion of the Masters. In the Hindu thought it is the 

Bhagavad-gltu alone in which we find an idea of self- 
imposed duty for loka-saihgraha (welfare of the world). 
(Ill, 20.) Krspa also says that although he has no 

duties to perform in the three worlds (III, 22), yet for 

the sake of protecting the good and destroying the evil 
ones, and to establish the reign of Law (dhartna), he 
comes down to the earth. (IV, 7-8.) But he is not 
speaking there in the capacity of a liberated living man, 
but in that of a Divinity, and so his statement would 
not set an ideal for a liberated man. What has 

Vasistha to say on this problem ? We have already seen 

that he does not ask the liberated man or woman to 

retire from the worldly duties and activities. A peep 
into the stories of the Yoga-vnsiqtha will reveal that most 
of his jivan-muktas (liberated living ones) are men or 

women of action, who rule over kingdoms or live in their 

families. The stories of Janaka, Bhagl-ratha, PrahlSda and 
the qeen Cudala, may serve as illustrations of this view. 
Vasistha himself and his illustrious disciple Rama may 
be considered to be the best embodiment of Liberation. 
But there is no idea of any individual or cosmic duty 
to be performed by one who has realized the Self and 
has become liberated. Probably because duty itself is 
a bond. The liberated ones may be doing all that 

passes by the name good, yet they, according to 
Vasistha, are not bound to dp it. They may or 

may not. He believes in the fullest freedom. It is 

not that Vasistha does not believe in duties or moral 
• • 

law. He believes in a moral law and in moral 

actions, but urges on thp unliberatc4 ones sdonc t<? be 
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governed by them, for the transgression of the nioral 
law and the performance of evil actions have undesir¬ 
able consequences. But the liberated ones to whom 

pleasure or pain are equal in value and who have 

gone beyond the stage of differentiations and distinc¬ 
tions, who see here nothing but the One Self, have 
no duty to perform and no moral law to obey. 
They are also above the wish of ‘ doing good to 
others ’. There is nc other good in life than Self- 

knowledge and Liberation. That cannot be, according 
to Vasistha, acquired except by self-effort and Self¬ 

intuition of the aspirant; and if any external help 
is required, the liberated one would not grudge to 
give it, for he is a friend of all. The whole attitude 
of a liberated person towards life is summed up in 

three words, that he is a mahu-karin (yreat doer), 
mahu-hhoktu (great enjoyer) and mahn-tyctgin (great 
renouncer). If the term ethics could be used for this, 
Vasistha’s ethics may be called the transcendental 
ethics, which is as follows: 

“ Performance of duty is incumbent on those who have 
not yet got their eyes opened by knowledge. A man 
should not throw his blanket away as long as he has not 
got a more valuable silk wrapper. {Via, 87, 17.) The 

knower of the Self is not subject to injunctions and 

prohibitions, for, what for will one act whose desires are 
totally dropped? (VI6, 37, 31.) But the ignorant who 
has his mind in prominence (*.e., has desires in abundance) 
will surely come to grief if he transgresses the ethical laws, 
like a fish going beyond water. (Via, 69, 9.) Everything 
here is eternal and infinite Peace. There is nothing 
which ought to be done and which ought not to be 
done. (VI6, 1, 28.) Having given up the idea that 

you have to experience the fruits of your actions, you 
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may engage yourself in actions that happen to fall 

to your lot in the natural flow of events without any 
anxiety. (Via, 1, 16.) One should do whatever falls 

to his share without clinging to it. (Ill, 88, 11.) For 

the knower there is nothing to be hated or not 

hated, nothing worthy of attainment or avoidance, 
nothing his or not his. (Via, 69, 13.) Live in this 

world doing everything externally as others do, but 

remaining within free form desire, attachment and hopes. 
(V, 18, 18.) Move in this world as large-hearted, 

following all codes of conduct, and like a gentleman 

externally, but above everything in the heart. (V, 18, 

19.) Live in this world externally as if intensely busy, 
but internally be free from all activities; externally as 
a doer of actions, but internally quite free from them. 
(V, 18, 22.) Externally follow all rules of good con¬ 
duct, but internally be fully aware of your freedom 
from them. Be fully equanimous within, with all your 
desires at rest. (IV, 15, 44.) Free from all desires and 
fixed in the Self, do all physical actions which ought 
to be done as long as the body lasts. (IV, 15, 45.) 

Having known (the Truth) and fixed yourself in the 
state which is a balance of being and non-being, neither 
accept nor deny the internal as well as external objects. 
(IV, 46, 14.) Even while engaged in actions remain 

empty-hearted, free from desire, attachment and taste 
for the objects. (IV, 46, 15.) As a wise man has no 
desire to perform an action, so also he has no desire 
to give up any action. (Ill, 88, 12.) Let your actions 
be as mechanically performed as the legs of a traveller 
move when he is intently thinking of the place where 
he has to reach, and is absolutely forgetful of his 
walking. (VI6, 1, 15.) Do not have the least attach¬ 
ment for your actions. Do them as a machine does, 
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for the sake of others. (VI6, 1, 17.) Be a maka-kaHn 
(great doer), ntahn-bhoktu (great enjoyer) and mahit- 
tyugin (great renouncer). (Via, 115, 1.) He is a great 
doer who does everything, experiences likes and dis¬ 
likes, undergoes pleasure and pain, and acts in ac¬ 
cordance with or against law, with fruits in view or 
not in view—without any care or anxiety {anapek^exM). 
(Via, 115, 12.) He is a great enjoyer who neither 
desires anything nor hates anything, but enjoys every¬ 
thing natural. (Via, 115, 21.) He is a great renouncer 
who has inwardly given up all desires, all doubts, all 
prejudices, and all strivings.” (Via, 115, 34.)^ 
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We shall close this chapter with the character of 
an ^rya (gentleman) described by Vasistha, which indi¬ 
cates how much importance he attached to actions and 
duties in life. A gentleman, according to him, is he 
who always does what ought to be done, and does not 
do what ought not to be done, and always abides by 
the moral code proper to him. (Via, 121, 54.) “ He is 
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a gentleman who always acts in accordance with the 
prevalent moral notions, with the moral code (Szistra), 
with his own conscience, and with custom.” (Via, 121, 
55.) * Vasistha expects every man whether he is ignorant 
or wise to be a gentleman. 
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CHAPTER VII 


THE EXPERIENCE OF LIBERATION 

The experience of a state of existence when one feels 
above desires ?ind passions, freed from all bonds of 
life, one with the all-inclusive Unity, seeing the Self 
within all and all within the Self, equanimous and 
balanced under all circumstances, in tune with the Ab¬ 
solute Whole in thought, emotion and action, a state 
professed to have been experienced by the so-called 
mystics of all ages and climes, must be blessed indeed. 
Even in ordinary moments of forgetfulness from the 
cares and anxieties of life we feel a unique joy, which 
ignorant people in vain try to perpetuate with the help 
of intoxicants. The peculiar joy of rising above the 
body, of mental harmony in which we forget even our 
own mind, of deep sleep in which the body and mind 
both are totally forgotten, is so fascinating that every 
one would like to perpetuate them. They only know 
who have ever experienced, how uniquely happy is that 
state of experience when one rises above his little 
self or ego in aesthetic contemplation, in moral fervour, 
in religious devotion, or in philosophic thinking. Im¬ 
mensely much more happy should be the experience of 
him who lives in the Absolute in which all particulars 
and individualities are harmonized and lost in a fashion 
we do not know until we rise to that level of experi¬ 
ence. Till then we shall have to look up towards 
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those who have realized that state to hear what they 
say. Here we propose to learn how Vasistha has 
described the experience. of that state of Liberation which 
to him was an actuality and to us only an ideal. 

The signs of the dawn of mystic experience are 
described in the Yoga-vusi^tha in the following passages; 
“ Thoughtful investigation into the nature of the Self 
having been made, the fluctuating movements of mind 
having been overcome, thinking having been transcended, 
the mind having been transmuted, the objectivity having 
been given up and neglected, the subject having been 
constantly attended to, vigilence into the realm of the 
Self and forgetfulness of the realm of the world being 
effected, complete withdrawal of interest and hope from 
the sensual pleasures through intense distaste for them 
being achieved, the knot of the heart (tendency to 
desire and imagine), which is the source of all worldly 
desires having been cut through vairngya (distaste), the 
Self-experience, the very nature of us, dawns, i.e., be¬ 
comes clearly manifest in intuition, as water becomes 
clear of all dirt when the clearing nut (kataka-phalam) 
is put in it. Then, the mind becomes absolved of all 
desires, attachment, duality and dependence, and comes 
out of the darkness of delusion, like a lion from a 
cage. All the doubts, wonders and fears having been 
cast away, the mind, now fuller than the full, shines 

like a full moon. The fluctuations of the mind being now 
merged in peace, extremely glorious evenness, which 
knows no rise or fall is felt. The dark night of 

the tendency towards world-experience becomes weak, 

and the sun of the intuition of the Pure Con¬ 
sciousness rises. Wisdom bom of purity begins 
to emanate all round, as beams from the moon, 
which pleases the world and enchants the heart. 
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The rise and fall, coming and going, of world-orbs 
which trouble the mind of the fool, do not touch the 
wise (now). Desires vanish like a mirage at the rise of 
discrimination.” (IV, 22, 1-4, 7-14, 18, 21.) * 
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What is the experience of the Self ? At which 
moments do we get a flash of the experience of the 
Reality in us ? “ The existence of the real nature of 
the Self is experienced in the interval of thoughtless 
existence between two ideas in the mind (t.e., the ex¬ 
perience of existence when one idea has passed away 
and another has not yet arisen in the mind). (Ill, 
117, 8.) The experience of one’s real nature is had 
when one is free from sleep and unconsciousness and 
also has no thought or imagination (III, 117, 9); when 
the feeling of ego or individuality and multiplicity of 
ideas is absent, yet the experience is a conscious ex¬ 
perience.” (Ill, 117, 10.)^ 

The experience of Self is in fact sui generis, 
unique. It cannot be described or compared to any¬ 
thing. Those who have realized it, find it very difficult 

to tell what it is like. It is only to be enjoyed in 
intuition, and not to be described. ” The experience 
when the ego is totally merged is intensely happy. It 
is the fullness of existence. It is that for which one 

should strive. (V, 64, 47.) It is called the perfectly 

full ocean (of existence); or rather. It cannot be called 
anything at all. There is nothing that can be compared 
to It at all. (V, 64, 48.) The experience of the Turiya 
(the fourth state of existence), which is only a portion 
of Consciousness, may be to a certain extent compared 
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to this full experience of the Self. (V, 64, 49.) In - a 
very farfetched way, and with very little similarity be¬ 
tween the two, the experience of sleep may be compared 
to It. (V, 64, 50.) The Divine Experience which has 

within It all things (potentially), and which is the 
highest Bliss; which dawns when individuality and mind 
are dissolved, and which is far from being an experi¬ 
ence of sleep, is beyond the reach of sleep. It is 
realized through one’s own application, and is to be 
experienced in one’s own heart. (V, 64, 51-52.) As the 
taste of sweet pannot be known without actual sensation 
of it, so also the taste of this experience cannot be 
known without one’s own intuition of it.” (V, 64, 53.) * 
Prof. Radh5-krsnian has similarly described this experi¬ 
ence—called Religious Experience by him—in his An 
Idealist View of Life : “ It is a type of experience which 
is not clearly differentiated into a subject-object state. 
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an integral undivided consciousness in which not merely 
this or. that side of man’s nature but his whole being 
seems to find itself. It is a condition of consciousness 
in which feelings are fused, ideas melt into one another, 
boundaries broken and ordinary distinctions transcended. 
Past and present fade away into a sense of timeless 
being, consciousness and being are not there different 
from each other. All being is consciousness and all 
consciousness' is being. Thought and reality coalesce 
and a creative merging of subject and object results. 
Life grows conscious of its incredible depths. In this 
fullness of felt life and freedom i^nandd)^ the distinction 
of the knower and the known disappear. The privacy of 
the individual self is broken and invaded by a universal 
self which the individual feels as his own.” {An Idealist 
View of Lifey p. 91-92.) . . . The experience is itself 

felt to be sufficient and complete. It is sovereign in its 
own rights and carries its own credentials. It is self- 
established {svatah-siddha), self-evident {sva-saiinvedytCiy 
self-luminous {svayam-prakns/a). It does not argue or 
explain, but it knows and is. {Ibid., p. 92.) . . . The 
tension of normal life disappears, giving rise to inward 
peace, power and joy. {Ibid., p. 93.) ... It 

transcends expression even while it provokes it. It 
is just what it is, and not like anything else. There is 
no experience by which we can limit it, no conception 
by which we can define it.” {Ibid., p. 96.) 

One thing that can be said with certainty with 
regard to the experience of the liberated state is that 
the existence of the mind, individuality or ignorance is not 
at all felt in that experience. It is identity with the 
Absolute Experience and the actualization of the Abso¬ 
lute point of view, in which all multiplicity is dissolved 
into a harmonious Unity, the Ultimate Zero (S'«»ya) 
66 
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in which all affirmations and negations fuse together. 
“ Having become one with the Absolute Reality, we do 
not know, where the mind is gone, and where are gone 
desires, actions, and the emotions of joy and grief. 
(VIh, 46, 1.) When the delusion of ignorance is over we 
do not at all experience the mind. (V, 81, 5.) When 
one has awakened in the Absolute Experience, he finds 
that the mind is dead, desire has vanished, the cage 
of delusion has been shattered into pieces, and the ego 
is absent.” (V, 81, 9.) ^ 

Once that Experience is tasted, there is no possibility 
of the return of ignorance again. It cannot be forgot¬ 
ten. Our stay in It becomes permanently fixed. ” As a 
woman in love ever enjoys in her heart the pleasure 
of the company of her beloved, in spite of her remain¬ 
ing busy in household work, so also the wise one, who 
has once tasted the peace of the Absolute Experience, 
cannot be ever turned back from enjoying it even by 
all the gods including Indra. (V, 74, 83-84.) Ignorance, 
when once known to be ignorance, would not drag him 
from that experience. Even a thirsty man is not carried 
away by a mirage-river when he knows it to be so. 
(V, 74, 20.) AvidyZt (ignorance) vanishes the very 

moment it is recognized to be so.” (V, 64, 13.) * 
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Such an experience, if it is really possible, and 
there are no apriori reasons to deny its possibility and 
to distrust those who have enjoyed it, must be the 
happiest possible state of existence. VasisAa thinks, as 
the authors of the Upani^ads have thought, that there 
is no other kind of happiness in the universe which 
can stand equal to the happiness which a liberated 
man, enjoying the Absolute Experience, feels. He says: 
“I do not see anywhere in the world, on the earth, in 
the Pntala (Nether regions) below and in the Heaven 
above, any pleasure or prosperity which is greater than 
Self-knowledge. (VI6, 143, 3.) The status of the knowers 
of the Self is so great that in comparison to it the 
prosperity of the king of Heaven is very insignificant.” 
(VI6, 143, 2.) ^ There is no wonder, therefore, that we 

find those who are installed in that Experience exclaim¬ 
ing their feeling of freedom and joy in the following 
manner, which an ordinary man would hardly appreciate: * 
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“ Why should I desire Liberation ? I am no longer 
bound, nor was I (really) ever bound by anybody 
before. It is foolish and childish to desire Liberation 
when I am not bound. (V, 29, 10.) 
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“ Their is neither bondage for me nor Liberation! 
My ignorance has come to an end. What is the use 
of practising meditation ? What will happen, if I do 
not meditate at all? (V, 29, 11.) 

“ Give up the illusion of meditation, etc. Look 
within your Self. Let anything happen as it may; 
there is no loss or gain to me. (V, 29, 12.) 

“ I have no desire even for the Absolute Reality 
(as we do not desire what we have already got), nor 
for the world. I have nothing to do with meditation 
or with wealth and prosperity. (V, 29, 14.) 

“ I am neither dead nor living; neither being nor 
non-being; neither this nor that is mine. I am in¬ 
finite. Salutations to me! (V, 29, 15.) 

Let there be an empire of the whole world to be 
ruled over by me, I have no objection. Let there be 
a loss of the empire to me, I do not mind, for it does 
not take away my peace. (V, 29, 16.) 

“ What have I to gain from meditation or from 
the prosperity of a kingdom ? Let anything come or 
go. I am not anything, nor is anything mine. (V, 
29, 17.) 

“ I have nothing to do now. Yet why should I 
not do that which is natural ? (V, 29, 18.) 

“ I have no desire to enjoy pleasures, nor do I 
desire to give them up. (V, 35, 38.) 

“ My heaven is not in some definite place. It is 
everywhere. (Via, 107, 26.) 

“ Let anything come to me if it is to come, and 
let anything go if it is to go from me. I do not 
mind pleasures, nor do I mind pains. (V, 35, 39.) 

“ Let pleasures or pains come and go. I am not 
eager for them. Let various desires arise or vanish in 
the body. (V, 35, 40.) 
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“ When the idea that I am the owner of the body 
and that the body is mine is transcended, what meanitig 
is there in the expression that I give this body up 
or do not give it up? (V, 40, 12.) 

“ I have attained the highest peace, I have attained 
the greatest attainable thing. I have obtained that 
state from which there is no return. (V, 74, 35.) 

“ I am happy everywhere. I enjoy everywhere. As 
I have no desire, there is Bliss for me everywhere. 
(Via, 107, 27.) 

“ As both the ideas ‘ This is pleasing to me * and 
‘ this is not pleasing to me ’ have been given up by 
me, I am always at peace and in evenness, and there¬ 
fore happy everywhere.” (Via, 109, 70.) 

Vide, for similar expressions the AvadhUta Upani^ad 
and Paiica-dasfi. (VII, 251-298.) 



CHAPTER VIII 


THE CHARACTER OF THE LIBERATED 
LIVING MAN 

We are already familiar with Vasistha’s conception of 
a liberated living man {Jivan-muktd). He is the person 
who has realized the Absolute Experience, and has 
freed himself from the bond of karmas, and so his 
thoughts and actions no more promise a future world- 
experience for him. He is experiencing a world and 
individual existence apparently as a consequence of his 
previous desires and imagination. The thoughts and 

actions, after the moment of Self-realization, have 
become fried, as it were, in the fire of knowledge and 
their essence, vusatizt (desire) which would have made 
them fructify into future world-experiences, is fully dried 
up. How does such a man live in the world? How 
does he behave in life which is the last for him ? What 
is his attitude and conduct towards his fellow-beings ? 
What is his attitude towards the physical body? How 
does he act, how does he enjoy, and how does he feel 
in life? These are some of the interesting questions 

which arise in this connection. In this chapter we 

propose to gather what Vasi^tha has said on these 
problems. We shall first study the character of the 

liberated living man in general and then under 
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particular aspects. The following is a general description 
of the character of the liberated living man: ^ 
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“ Pleasures do not delight him, pains do not 
distress. (VI6, 169, 1.) There is no feeling of like or 
dislike produced in his mind even in serious, violent 
and continued states of pleasure or'pain. (VI5, 198, 27.) 
Although externally engaged in worldly actions, he has 
no particular attachment in his mind for any object 
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whatsoever. (VI6, 169, 8.) All his activities are free 
from desire and attachment. (VI6, 169, 9.) He has 

neither love for any object, nor hatred for it. He 

moves amongst worldly things, but not as one who is 
in need of them. Although outwardly not appearing so, 
he is at his heart above all cravings. (VI6, 102, 13.) 
He does not trouble anybody nor is he troubled by 
anybody. (VI6, 98, 2.) Evil qualities like covetousness 
and delusion lose their hold on him. (VI6, 98, 1.) He 
divines the heart of others and behaves with them 

agreeably, and talks sweetly and nobly. (VI6, 98, 3.) 
He exercises his judgment very swiftly and makes 
right choice between two courses of conduct. (VI6, 98, 
4.) His conduct does not annoy any body; he behaves 
like a citizen and a friend of all. Outwardly he is 

very busy, but very calm and quiet at heart. (VI&, 
98, 5.) He does not disregard what he gets, nor does 
he hanker after what he has not got. He is always 
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at peace and undisturbed under all circumstances. (VI6, 
45, 10.) He keeps himself engaged in the natural 

course of actions, in spite of his entirely being free 
from desires and wishes. And throughout his activities 
he remains untainted by them. (VI6, 22, 5.) Freed 
from the restrictions of caste, creed, stage of life 
(as'mwa), custom and scriptures, he comes out of the 
net of the world as a lion from a cage., (Via, 122, 2.) 
He rests unagitated in the Supreme Bliss. (Via, 122, 4.) 
He does not work to attain any result for himself. He 
is ever happy, never hanging his • joy on anything else. 
(Via, 122, 5.) His face is never found without the 
beauty of cheerfulness on it. (Via, 116, 3.) He neither 
welcomes life nor shuns death. (Via, 12, 2.) He never 
binds himself to anything. He always looks satisfied. 
(V, 93, 35.) He lives as freely as a monarch. (V, 93, 
24.) He is full-hearted, quiet and self-respecting. He 
remains undisturbed even in the midst of enemies. (V, 
93, 39.) Even in the midst of great changes of 

prosperity and misery, or enjoying festivities, he neither 
experiences joy nor sorrow. (V, 93, 52-53.) He is never 
afraid, feels never helpless, or dejected. He remains 
firm and calm like a mountain. (V, 93, 55.) He has 
nothing to do with supernormal powers, enjoyments, 
influence or honour. He does not care for life or death. 
(V, 89, 18.) He behaves with other fellow beings as 
the occasion and (the status of) the person require, 
without the least stain in his mind. In the company of 
devotees he is like a devotee. To the knave he is a 
knave. (V, 77, 13.) He plays a child in the company 
of children; he is a youth among the young; he acts 
as an old man in the company of the aged ones. 
He is full of courage in the party of courageous 
people, and shares the misery of the miserable ones. 
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(V, 77, 14.) He has nothing to do with good acts, 
with sensual pleasures, with kannas or with renunciation 
of pleasures. (V, 77, 18.) There is nothing which he 
has to obtain. He therefore undertakes and gives up 
actions without much concern like children. (V, 77, 25.) 
In spite of being occupied with actions in accordance 
with time, place and circumstances, he is not touched 
by the pleasures or pain arising from them. (V, 77, 26.) 
He never feels despondent, proud, agitated, cast down, 
troubled or elated. (V, 77, 32.) In spite of being 

surrounded by enemies all around sometimes, he is full 
of mercy and magnanimity. (V, 18, 6.) He engages 
himself in actions thinking them to be cosmic movements 
{visfva-parispanda) to be carried on without any personal 
desire. (V, 6, 1.) He does not hanker after the pleasures 
that are not in his hand, but enjoys all those he has. 
(IV, 46, 8.) He does not feel that he has done anything. 
His heart does not cling to his acts, whether he does them 
or not. (Ill, 9, 9.) He looks upon his wife, children, 
friends and wealth as the consequences of his desires of 
previous life, but now as dream-objects to him. (VI6, 45, 
14.) Now he does not cherish any desire for the world, 
women and wealth, for he has attained unique satis¬ 
faction, and while living in the world, he is dead to it. 
(VI6, 45, 17.) The ideas of “ I ” and “ mine ”, of some¬ 
thing worthy of attainment and others of avoidance are lost 
within him. (V, 16, 20.) The lustre of his face never rises 
nor sets. It is uniformly present throughout, for he is 
ever satisfied with what he has. (Ill, 9, 6.) Although he 
seems to be acting (lit. acts) in accordance with like 
or dislike, fear, etc., yet within him he enjoys an 
emptiness like that of the sky. (Ill, 9, 8.) In spite of 
his being engaged in all things, he is cool-headed and 
full-minded.” (Ill, 9, 13.) Compare the Bhagavad-gits, 
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(XII, 13-18.) Compare how Prof. RldhS-krsiian has 
described the mystics; “ The mystic does not recognize 
any difference between the secular and the sacred. 
Nothing is to be rejected; everything is to be raised. 

. . . Feeling the unity of himself and the universe, 

the man who lives in spirit is no more a separate self- 
centred individual, but a vehicle of universal spirit. 

. . . He is able to face crisis in life with a mind 

full of serenity and joy. . . . They walk on thorns 

with a tread as light as air and stillness of mind sure 
of itself. (Radha-krsnan : An Idealistic View of Life, 
pp. 115-116.) These rare and precious souls, filled with 
the spirit of the whole, may be said to be world¬ 
conscious. They have the vision of the self in all 
existences and of all existences in the self. . . . 

Those who develop this large impersonality of the out¬ 
look delight in furthering the plan of the cosmos in 
doing the will of the Father. They are filled with 
love and friendliness to all humanity. We are called 
upon to love our enemies as ourselves, a rule more 
honoured with our lips than observed in our lives. To 
those dwelling in the spirit of God, it is the natural 
law of their being. They have an abiding realization 
of the secret oneness which is the basis of universal 
love. ... It (love) lasts even the night is dark and 
the stars are hidden and man seems forsaken of all. 
It is the love that does not expect any reward, return 
or recompense. . . • They are . . . sovereigns over 

themselves. Theirs is a spontaneous growth and not a 
routine conformity. . •. . They are not worried about 
the standardized conceptions of conduct. Naturally, the 
seers are free from dogmatism and breathe the spirit of 
large tolerance. ... He continues to act without the 
sense of the ego. {fbid.y p. 124.) 
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The liberated man has obtained all that was 
to be obtained by him, i.e., the Self. Now there 
remains nothing which he has to achieve or which 
he has to discard. There is nothing heya (to be 
avoided) or u^Udeya (to be obtained) for him now. 
And so he has nothing to do. Having nothing to do, 
he does everything that falls to his lot. Yet he keeps 
himself so free that he may give up any action at any 
time without the least affectation. All his actions, there¬ 
fore, are free from binding effect upon him. “ He, for 

whom the ideas of heya (avoidable) and upadeya (desir¬ 
able) are meaningless, has nothing to do with giving 
up activity or taking resort to it. (VI6, 199, 2.) For 

the liberated one there is nothing here troublesome and 
so avoidable. Nor is there anything for him so attrac¬ 
tive that he should make efforts to obtain it. (VI6, 

199, 3.) No purpose of the wise man is served by any 
activity, .nor by abstaining from activity. He, therefore, 
stays as occasion suits him. (VI6, 199, 4.) Even doing 
all sorts of actions, the liberated ones are always in 
sarKadhi (intense concentration on the Reality). (V, 62, 
6.) An ordinary man acts only to obtain a thing which 
is not in his possession already, but when the wise 

man has become one with the Self other than whom 
nothing else exists anywhere, for what will he cherish 
any desire, what will he think of attaining, and so why 
should he engage himself in any purposive activity ? 
(IV, 37, 10.) A desireless man would not, likewise, 

even desire inactivity.” (IV, 37, 11.)* Similarly we find 
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in the Bhagavad-gitn : “ But the man who rejoices in 
the Self, with the Self is satisfied, and is content in 
the Self, for him verily there is nothing to do (III, 

17) ; for him there is no interest in things done, in 
this world, nor any in things not done, nor does any 
object of his depend on any being.” (Ill, 18.) 

He is therefore not an idle man, nor is he an 
active man in the ordinary sense. He is a transcen¬ 
dental actor, a mahn-kartn (great doer). The conception 
of a Maka-kartu is, according to Vasistha, the following: 
“ He is a mahu-kartu, who acts, as occasion requires it, 
without any consideration whether his action is right or 
wrong according to the conventional standard (VI<r, 
115, 11); who acts without any anxiety, egoistic feeling, 
pride or impurity of heart (Via, 115, 13) ; whose mind 
is not attached to good or bad acts, to right or wrong 
course of action (Via, 115, 14); who indifferently 

engages himself in any activity or gives it up, and is 

uniformly calm at his heart in either case (Via, 115, 

18) ; who is in his temperament calm, and who never 

loses the balance of mind, and is never changed while 
engaged in actions good or bad (Via, 115, 19); whose 

mind is uniformly the same in the circumstances of 
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origin, existence, and decay, or rise and fall of anything 
around him.” (VI<r, 115, 20.)* 

The bustle and activity of the world in which he 

might be engaged, or in the midst of which he might be 

living are not at all any source of disturbance or annoy¬ 
ance to the liberated man. Even while intensely busy 
in worldly activities, he is in samudhi. He is equally 
at peace whether he is living in the solitude of a forest 

or in his home with a big family around him. “ There 

is no difference between the enlightened one who re¬ 
sides in a forest and one who is actively engaged in the 
world. Both are equally Self-realized. (V, 56, 12.) The 
mind of the latter is free from action in spite of its activ¬ 
ity, as there is hardly any desire in it. The activity of 
such a man is like the listening of a man to a lecture 
when his mind is absent. (V, 56, 13.) The freedom of 
mind from activity is the best santUdhi (concentration 
on the Self). (V, 56, 15.) The home itself of those 
householders whose mind is set fully on the Self, and 
who are free from the evils consequent on ego, is a 
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solitary forest. (V, 56, 22.) For such people forest and 
home are equally the same. (V, 56, 23.) He is ever 
in' samudhi who always looks upon the Self either as 
beyond all affirmations or immanent in all affirmations. 
(V, 56, 27.) He is in samudhi who sees the Self in 
all things, and so is ever in peace of mind, neither 
thinking of anything else nor anxious for it. (V, 56, 
44.) Such a man who has become free from attach¬ 
ment to objectivity, and whose mind has become highly 
purified, does not become anything, does not do any¬ 
thing, is not defiled by anything like gold in mud, 
whether he stays at his home in the midst of all kinds 
of pleasures and surrounded by a big family, or he 
retires into a big forest where no object of enjoyment 
is near by, or even if he dances intoxicated with wine 
and is mad in love, or when he goes to and lives 
on a mountain having given up all; whether he be¬ 
smears his body with all kinds of fragrant pastes, or 
enters into fire; whether he commits horrible sins, or 
highly virtuous acts are performed by him; whether he 
dies today or after millions of years.” (V, 56, 51-56.) * 
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The liberated one is not in need of running away 
from the pleasures of the world, nor does he run after 
them. He enjoys all pleasures that fall to his share, 
and. craves for none that are away from him. He is 
not.. a cynic, he is not a puritan, he is not an ascetic; 
nor is he a pleasure-seeker, a man whose happiness 
,hangs on the enjoyment of any pleasure, a passionate 
lover of enjoyments. He is something above and differ¬ 
ent from both these types. He is a transcendental 
enjoyer of all kinds of pleasures as well as the con¬ 
sequent pains. “ All the pleasures of the world are to 
be enjoyed, as the ocean enjoys the rivers running into 
it. They should neither be desired nor shunned, but 
should be enjoyed as they themselves fall to our share 
in accordance with our fate. (Via, 39, 51.) The wise 
man enjoys all the pleasures that come to him without 
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any effort for them on his part, in a sportful and 
detached manner, in the same manner as the eyes enjoy 
a scene before them. (V, 74, 63.) The wise man is not 
pleased or displeased while enjoying the pleasures of life 
that accidentally (t.e., unsought) fall to his lot. (V, 74, 
64.) It is a peculiar trait of the wise man that he 
does not desire the pleasures that he has not got, nor 
does he discard from enjoyment the pleasures that he 
has. He enjoys what he has.” (IV, 46, 8.) * The liber¬ 
ated one, according to Vasis^a is, therefore, a maha- 
bhoktu (great enjoyer). “ He is called a mahn-bhoktu 
who does not shun anything, nor hankers after anything, 
but enjoys all that is natural (VI<r, 115, 21); who re¬ 
mains looking upon the activities of life as an impartial 
witness, without attachment or desire (Via, 115, 23); 
who, even enjoying anything, does not enjoy it (in the 
same way as others enjoy it) (VI6, 115, 22); who finds 
equal pleasure in old age, death, misery, poverty and 
ruling over an empire (Via, 115, 25); who receives equal¬ 
ly all great pains or pleasures like all waters received 
by the ocean (Via, 115, 26); who eats with equal 
gusto the eatables of all tastes (sweet, bitter, etc.), of 
ordinary or superior quality (Via, 115, 28); to whom 
everything is equally good whether it is tasteful or 
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tasteless, extremely pleasant or unpleasant (Via, 115; 
29); and who enjoys with uniform mind all prosperity 
and misery, the pleasures of the world or those beyond 
it, and even a delusion.” (Via, 115, 32.)^ 

The liberated one is not an ascetic = who would 
torture his physical body. The body is not an evil or' 
an enemy to the wise man. It is a' production of his 
previous willing {satkkaipd) and will continue to exist 
as long as the force of the samkalpd is not exhausted. 
It is not anything imposed on him from without. 
There is no war between the body and ithe spirit in 
his case. It is no longer something that'’ limits his 
Consciousness. Now it is rather a temple of Divinity. 

The wise man has got control over all its functions, 
because he has got control over his mind and con¬ 
sequently over his vital currents {pranas) and sense- 

organs. The body is now a kingdom to him over which 
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he rules without any danger df disobedience or revolt' 
from any side in it. The wise ', man rules over the 
kingdom of his body in the same detached manner as 
he would rule over an empire. Heienjoys his body in 
the same manner as he would enjoy anything else. 
He does not make his body abstain from its natural 
functions; but allows them legitimalfely free scope. He 
does not paralyse any of the natural instincts of his 
body for want of proper exercise. For he knows that 

he does not gain anything in' doing that. Nor has he 
to gain anything from the bodily functions or pleasures. 
Thus: “ He who has attained the highest st 3 .te of ex¬ 

perience, is not at all affected when he is ruling over 
the city of his body, as a man riding on a machine. 
(IV, 23, 1.) The body'does not cause him any pain. 

It is for him an organ of freedom and enjoyment 
(bhoga). For the wise man his body'is a pleasure garden. 
(IV, 23, 2.) The body is a source of innumerable 

pains and sufferings to ithe ignorant only. But for the 
wise it is a means of all kinds of enjoyments and 

pleasures. (IV, 23, 18.) To the wise the body is always 
a source of pleasure. It 's to hirp. what AmafUvati (the 
city of gods) is to Indra. (IjV, 23, 29.) The wise man 

never obstructs his senses^, from; enjoying what is present 

before him, nor does he jprovide for them what he has 
not got yet. (IV, 23, 45.) They are not philosophers 

but fools, who do not allow their organs of action to 

go on with their proper functions, themselves remaining 
calm at heart. (VI<r, 104, 40.) It is only the foolish 
and ignorant who run away forcitly from the natural 
functions of their body.' (Via, 104i 41.) As long as 
sesamum-seed exists, so loi^g. is its, oil in it; in the 
same way as long ks the body exis^. it must have its 
natural functions. He, whb 'does no^^auibw’ the body to 
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have the exercise of its proper functions, cuts the sky 
with a sword, in wjiich he cannot succeed. (Via, 104, 

42. ) The proper way of escaping from the physical 

functions of the body is not through mortifying the 
senses, but through raising one’s mind above the body 

into a state of evenness acquired by Yoga. (Via, 104, 

43. ) It is desirable that, as long as the body lasts, 

one should undergo all natural and proper states of the 
body physically, but not mentally. (Via, 104, 44.) 

There is no harm in doing all that is natural.” 
(Via, 106, 6.)‘ 
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In fact, there is no difference between the external 
conduct of wise . man and that of an ordinary man. 
The difference does not lie between the activities of life 
(vyavahara ); it lies in the mentality of the two, in 
their attitude towards the activities in which they are 
engaged in apparently the same manner. “ In the 
activities of life, the liberated one is the same as the 
ignorant. The difference, however, consists in the pre¬ 
sense of desire in the cause of the latter which is 
totally absent in the former. (IV, 15, 37.) The wise 
ones, who are free from clinging to the states of the 
body, externally appear to undergo the pleasures and 
pains of the body in accordance with the states of the 
body, in the same way as the ignorant man does.” 

(IV, 15, 38.) ^ The whole difference is mental. 

The mind of a liberated man is not a mind 
in the ordinary sense. The emotions of a liberated 
man are also different from the emotions of ordinary 

people. Even if the liberated man seems to have some 

desires, they are not desires (that bind), really speaking. 
They are automatic and reflex activities. They do 

not originate from the deeper layer of his ego or indi¬ 
viduality. They have no warmth of feeling. They will, 
therefore, not bind him. ‘‘ The ignorant mind is really 
called mind. The enlightened mind is called sattvam 
(being). Mind experiences another birth, but the sattva 
will not. (VI«, 103, 31-32.) The mind of knowers of the 
Self comes to utter negation. It is transmuted into the 
turya (fourth state of experience). It has melted as ice 
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melts in heat. (IV| 38, 9.) The desire in the liberated 
ones is called sattva. (Via, 2,! 43.) It has not to 
fructify into any future experience, like a fried seed.” 
(V, 42, 14.) ‘ According to the Mup^ka Upaniqad also 
the desires of a man of Self-realization do not promise 
a future existence as in the case of an ordinary man; 
” He^j: who broodst on and longs for objects of desire, 
is born according to his desjres. But in the case of 
one who has realized the Self .and so has attained all 
his desires (finally), the desires end here in this life." 
(Ill, 2, 2 of MM.) 

Liberation, says Vasistha, should not be confused 
with the attainment of supernormal powers. The libera¬ 
ted man has nothing to do with them. He may pos¬ 
sess them or may not. The, supernormal powers, as we 
have already seen^ can be obtained by any one who 
applies himself to attain them, whether he is a libera¬ 
ted man or not liberated one. Their possession is not 
a mark of liberation, nor does liberation necessarily lead 
to such powers. “ The supernormal powers like flying in 
the ^ky,' etc., can be attained through appropriate means 
and; efforts, by any man whether, he is a knower of 
the. Reality, or not. (V, 89, 16.) , But he who has 
realized the Self, and has become free from desire is 
aboye such ideas. He has nothing to do with flying! in 
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the air, with powers, pleasures, influence, honour, life or 
death. (V, 89, 18.) If a realized man also wishes to 
have any supernormal power, he too can have them 
through proper methods.” (V, 89, 23.) * 

James Allen, an English writer of fame, says: 
” The Kingdom of Heaven being established in the 
heart, the obtaining of the material necessities of life is no 
more considered, for, having found the Highest, all these 
things are added as effects to cause; the struggle for 
existence has ceased and the spiritual, mental and 
material needs are daily supplied from the Universal 
Abundance.” {A Book of Meditations, May 22.) Simil¬ 
arly Vasistha thinks with regard to the prosperity and 
protection of the liberated living man. “ Him who puts 
on the world a value equal to that of a straw, all 
miseries leave as snakes leave their old skin (slough). 
(IV, 32, 37-38.) Him, from whose heart emanates purity all 
around, the guardian-angels of the world (Lokesfas) protect 
and support as they do the entire Cosmos. (IV, 32, 38-39.) 
He, who does not seek anything particular, gets the Self 
and everything in perfection and entirety.” (V, 34, 76.) * 
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In IX, 22 of the Bhagavad-gitu, Krepa also says that 
He Himself looks after the worldly needs of His devotees. 

In fact, this life, the life of Liberation, is the real 
life. It is the best way of living. It is the happiest 
life on the earth. “ His life is really the beautiful 

and happiest life, whose mind never gives up the 

vision of reality; who sees things rightly (V, 39, 46); 
who never feels that he has done anything; whose 
mind is never attached to anything; who is even under 
all circumstances (V, 39, 47); who looks upon the 
world with the eye of a witness, free from likes or 

dislikes, and at peace in the heart (V, 39, 48); who 
has directed his mind within, after having come to 
know everything rightly, and having given up all ideas 
of desirable and avoidable (V, 39, 49); who, having 
acquired the standpoint of Truth, sportfully performs 
all worldly actions, although he has no desire for them 
(V, 39, 50); who, moving in the world, is neither 
annoyed nor elated (V, 39, 52); from whom good 
qualities emanate all around, as white swans fly all 

around from a pure lake (V, 39, 53); having seen 
whom, having heard about whom, having met with 
whom, and having remembered whom all creatures feel 
joy. (V, 39, 54.) As the beauty of a tree increases 
immensely in the spring season, so also the strength, the 
intellect and the lustre or beauty of a man increases 
when he knows the Truth. (V, 76, 20.) All enjoyments 
of life multiply in proportion with the increase of detach¬ 
ment, as trees multiply in the rainy season.” (V, 68, 49.) * 
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Having lived this kind of free, active, peaceful and 
happy earthly life as long as the physical body lasted, 
the liberated individual acquires the status of “ Disem¬ 
bodied Freedom ” (videha-inukti)^ after the death of the 
physical body. Now he is not bound to be reborn. 
He enjoys conscious identity with the Absolute in a 
bodiless existence, and as such, he is the Brahman. 
So Vasistha says: “As a gust of wind enters the 
motionless air, so, after the physical body has been 
overtaken by death, the liberated person enters the state 
of disembodied Liberation. The disembodied liberated 

knows no rising nor setting nor extinction. He is neither 
being nor non-being; neither self nor not-self. He is 
not far off from anything. This state is called Mukti, 

Brahman and NirvUpa. It is the most Perfect state of 
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Existence.” (Ill, 9, 14-15, 25, 49.) * A question now 
may arise; Does the disembodied freed person totally 
cease to be an individual or does he continue to exist 
as such? According to the Advaita-vTtda of S'amkara, 
which is based on the Upanisads, there occurs total 
mergence of the liberated individual into the Absolute 
Brahman after the death of the physical body. Vasistha, 
on the other hand does not regard total mergence as 
a necessary mark of Liberation or Nirvnxia. The kernel 
of Liberation according to him is conscious realization 
of complete oneness with the Brahman. It makes little 
difierence whether this occurs in an embodied state or 
in a disembodied one. (II, 4, 5) * It is not necessary 
or compulsory that the liberated individual should totally 
cease to continue as an individual. He may or may 
not do so. Some freed sages continue to exist as 
individuals, of their own accord, and take part in the 
Cosmic activities, disseminate knowledge and help other 
individuals in working out their Liberation. Vasistha, 
Kfspa and Buddha are some examples. Speaking about 
the disembodied sage, therefore, Vasistha says: “ Having 
become a Brahma, he creates the three worlds; having 
become a Vis^ju, he protects them; having become a 
Rudra, he destroys them; having become a Sun, he 
supplies heat to them. Having become Space, he holds 
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the atmosphere with all the gods, demons and sages 
within it; having become the Earth, he supports the 
creatures; having become Flora, he supplies fruits to all 
beings; having become Fire, he burns; having become 
Water, he flows quickly; having become a Moon, he 
scatters nectar; having become Poison, he kills; having 
become the Ocean, he surrounds the earth; and having 
become the Greatest Sun, he illuminates steadily all the 
worlds and particles composing it.” (Ill, 9, 16-22.)^ 
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PART IV 


RECAPITULATION AND REVIEW 




CHAPTER I 


THE SALIENT POINTS OF VASI§THA’S 
PHILOSOPHY 

In the preceding parts we have tried to present the 
details of Vasistha’s philosophy in a systematic and 
coherent manner, the absence of which is a serious 
defect of the Yoga-vasi^tha, elucidating them here and 
there and pointing out similarities in the thoughts of 
other thinkers, ancient and modern, Indian and Western. 
We now propose to have a general survey and review 
of this philosophy. 

The following are the salient features of the philo¬ 
sophy of Vasistha: 

(1) Life, as it is usually lived by the ignorant, is 
full of misery and suffering. It is a profitless business 
in which not a farthing of real and lasting happiness 
is obtained. It is characterized by perpetual change, 
death, deception and imperfection at every step. There 
is a craving in us, however, not only to escape from 
misery, change, death, ignorance and imperfection, but 
also to be happy, perfect and wise. When this craving 
is strong, mind is ripe for appreciating and understand¬ 
ing Philosophy. Compare what Kulpe says: “ When¬ 
ever the external and internal worlds in which the 
individual is obliged to pass his life leave him dissatis¬ 
fied, because things are of this complexion or are not 

70 
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of that, there arises a desire for a more ideal existence 
such as can best be pictured by the help of a new 
theory of the Universe.” (Kulpe: Introduction to Philo¬ 
sophy, p. 28.) 

(2) Ignorance or the lack of the knowledge of the 
nature of the Self and of the world is the root cause 
of all our sufferings and troubles. Almost all Indian 
philosophers are agreed on this point. 

(3) There is nothing like fate making us miserable 
or happy in spite of ourselves. We are the makers of 
our destiny by our own efforts. Fate is another name 
of our previous efforts resulting in good or bad conse¬ 
quences, which again can be changed through fresh 
stronger efforts. One should therefore never give in to 
the evils of life, and should always make efforts to 
conquer them. Vasistha is neither a pessimist nor an 
optimist, but a meliorist. He believes in self-determinism 
in the fullest sense of the term. 

(4) Direct Cognition is the ultimate source of all 
our knowledge. There is no other means of knowing 
anything rightly. 

(5) The dualism of subject and object, the two 
factors distinguishable in our experience, is not an ulti¬ 
mate fact, as the Sarhkhya philosophers in India and 
Descartes in the West thought. The relation of know¬ 
ledge between the subject and the object presupposes a 
deeper Unity between the two, which in Itself must be 
transcending the distinction, yet manifesting Itself in the 
duality or plurality of subjects and objects. This 
epistemological argument is advanced by the Absolutists 
of the West also. But Kulpe has remarked that 
“ Epistemology is not competent to decide upon the 
existence of a conceptually necessary reality.” {Introduc¬ 
tion to Philosophy, p. 203.) In reply to this the Absolutist 
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of the West may say in the words of Bradley: 
“ What is possible, and what a general principle com¬ 
pels us to say must that certainly is ” {Appearance 
and Reality., p. 196), but Vasistha would surely say, 

“ I know it directly to be existing, and every one can 
experience it, if he aspires to do so.” 

(6) There is no essential difference in the nature 

of the contents of dream, imagination or waking experi¬ 
ence. All these are of the same nature, and are felt 
to be so when they are being experienced. All contents 
of experience, of whatever kind it may be, may be 

termed as ideas, and we might say, nay, it is a fact 
realized to be true in higher experience, that the ob¬ 
jective world is an ideal construction of the mind, 

is a work of mentation like the world of dream, and 
has no existence apart from the mind. The authors of 
the Yoga-vUsiqtha, MahayUna-sfraddhot~pada-sfastra (As^va- 
ghosa), Lankavatura-sutra, Vakya-padiya, M(ir^4'ilkya-k<iri- 
kUs, Viveka-cikpa-ma^i and VedUnta-muktUvah, are all in 
agreement on this doctrine which seems to have been 

controverted by S'aihkara in his Commentary on the 
Brahma-sutras (II, 2, 28-32), following the author of the 
Sutras. 

(7) The extension of space, duration of time, and 
the mass of bodies are also subjective ideas and are 
relative to the experiencing individuals. This doctrine 
is very much similar to what has now been to a great 
extent scientifically demonstrated by Einstein. 

(8) Although the world of waking experience is an 
ideal construction in every mind, in exactly the same 
way as the worlds of dream are, yet most of the 
contents of this world are shared in common by many 
individuals. This is due to either of the two reasons: 
it is possible that identically the same ideas may be 
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represented in more than one mind, or because over 
and above those individuals who have the vision of a 
common objective world, there exists a common mind, 
the Cosmic Mind, in which all the common contents of 
the world as well as the individuals themselves exist as 
ideas, and are represented in every individual mind 
within the Cosmic Mind. This view may be fairly 
compared with Berkeley’s Idealism, according to whom 
the world exists as an ideal construction in the mind 
of God and is represented in every finite mind, and 
also to Leibnitz's conception of a “ Pre-established Har¬ 
mony ” and of a Divine Monad within whom all the 
monads and the entire universe are clearly represented. 

(9) The terms cosmic and individual are to be 

understood only in a relative sense. That which is 
considered as an individual in relation to a wider 

cosmic mind and its contents which include the individ¬ 
ual as well, may in its own turn be considered as 
cosmic in relation to the entities within its own objective 
experience. For, according to Vasistha every objective 
has a subjective aspect, #.e., is a mind in which is 

represented a world peculiar to itself, as in dream. 

Every idea is a monad in itself and has an entire 

world within it, every ideal content of which is again 
in its turn an individual monad having another world 
within itself. There is no end to this process of worlds 
within worlds. This doctrine of Vasisfha which is 
alleged to be a matter of experience to him, can be 
grasped on the analogy of dream and by a close and 
comparative study of the philosophy of Leibnitz, 
Fawcett and Fechner. 

(10) The manifestation of an objective world within 
a mind proceeds by way of exfoliation, ».e., externaliza- 
tion of ideas in the form of things, body and senses, 
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consequent upon the craving or wish to enjoy particular 
objects, the process of which can be studied in the 
phenomenon of dreams, for the law of evolution of an 
objective world is the same in the case of a dream, 
of an after-death vision, or of the rise of a cosmos. 
The dynamic force behind all manifestation of objects in 
one’s experience is the craving, desire or will to be 
something, or to have something, which the creative 
imagination forthwith supplies in the form of an object. 
The evolutionary process, therefore, does not, in the 
cosmos, proceed blindly as Darwin and Haeckel have 
thought, but as the realization of a Cosmic Will as 
Schopenhauer suggests and Lamarck works out. Vasistha 
accounts for the so-called real world on the same 
principle on which Freud accounts for the occurrence of 
dreams, desire-fulfilment. 

(11) Individuality, or personality, according to 
Vasistha, does not consist in being anything like a 
simple, undecomposible, spiritual entity, called soul in 
the West and cit by Ramanuja in India. It consists, on 
the other hand, in being a manas, a mind, which means 
a peculiar mode of the Ultimate Reality determined by 
a peculiar movement, tendency, desire, or will to 
imagine. The form is in perpetual change, as Bergson 
also thinks, for it is determined by ever changing 
activity. Activity and personality are identical for Vasis^a. 
They are two names for the same tendency. Vasistha will 
agree with James on his idea of our personality being 
an ever flowing stream of thought, and with Bergson 
that it is in perpetual flux. What modern physicists 
think of the atom in relation to the ether, Vasis^a 
thinks of the mind with regard to the Absolute Reality, 
which he for want of a better expression calls Consci¬ 
ousness, The idea presented quite recently by some 
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physicists was so clear in his mind that he calls the 
mind a dd-apu, a Consciousness-atom. As an atom now 
is considered to be nothing apart from motion or force, 
so mind is nothing, according to Vasis^a, aparf from the 
tendency to conscire in a peculiar way. An electron, 
many of which compose an atom, now is considered 

to be a “ knot ”, a “ twist ”, a “ nucleus of intrinsic 
strain ”, a “ whirl ”, a “ vortex-ring ”, a ” centre of 
force ”, a “ stress of energy ” a “ special mode or form 
of motion ” in and of the substance of the physical 

ether. Exactly the same is the conception of mind 
according to Va!sistha, if instead of physical ether we 
substitute the term Spiritual ether {Cid-nkasfa), a 
term copiously used by Vasistha. Schiller also conceives 
an atom in a more or less similar manner: “ An atom 
may be defined as a constant manifestation of Divine 
Force or Will exercised at a definite point.” {Riddle of 
the sphinx, p. 272.) Another very important conception 

of modem physics that is helpful in understanding 

Vasis^a’s view of the mind, is its conception of an 
atom as a “ miniature solar system ”. {Rational Mysticism, 
p. 113.) According to Vasistha even Brahma, the 
Cosmic Mind with the entire Cosmos within Him, is a 
Cid-apu (atom of Consciousness). There seems nothing 
absurd in this conception when we remember that all 
size is relative. Every atom, however minute, is a 
cosmos, and every cosmos, however big, is an atom 
of the Infinite Consciousness, “the continuous, homogene¬ 
ous Substance”, not only filling all space, but having 
all spaces within it. Whatever we objectively see as a 
thit^, is a form of this Consciousness assumed by a 
peculiar stress, tendency to conscire, movement of 
imi^nation, issuing as a sub-branch, as an offshoot, 
as a spark thrown away, from a more primary 
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movement-form, and in its own turn becoming pri¬ 
mary to give rise to other movements more secondary 
in the same way as it originated itself. It is the move¬ 
ment of the mind that constitutes its form in the same 

way as now it is admitted that it is motion that gives 
a thing its mass, extension and even qualities. Vasistha 
in this way thinks like Leibnitz, that there is no end 
to the number of mind-atoms or monads in the world. 
Every point of space i'i populated by monads and filled 
with their worlds which interpenetrate one another. As 
thoughts, which are forms of mind-movements originate 
every moment, so new monads are coming into exist¬ 
ence. Many previously originated ones are also being 
effaced out of existence when the momentum of their 
will to continue is coming to an end through the op¬ 
posite willing generated out of distaste for being limited 
in finite forms. As waves continue to be such so long 

as the motions that form them continue, so also does 

an individuality continue as long as there is a will to 
be individual. 

(12) Thought is the most potent force in the 
world. Every one becomes what he constantly thinks 
of becoming or imagines to be, in proportion to his 
faith. We are at this moment the result of our pre¬ 
vious thought and shall be changed in accordance with 
our thought, as Buddha also taught. Our world, our 
environment, our bodies, our powers and capacities 
change in accordance with our thinking. All our limita¬ 
tions are the limitations of our thought. All sufferings 
and miseries are consequent upon our perverse thinking, 
and can be cured by right thinking. There is no other 
agency except our own thinking that determines our des¬ 
tiny here and hereafter. Vasiftha has long ago taught 
what the New Thought movement is discovering toda^< 
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(13) The term mind is not to be understood in 
the sense of any one of its many functions exclusively, 
as has been done by the voluntaryistic or intellectualistlc 
metaphysicians of the West, nor should we think that 
will, intellect or emotion are different faculties of mind, 
which can be exercised apart from each other. Vasistha 
believes in the unity of mind, and holds that it is the 
same mind which is called by the different names of 
intellect, will, imagination, emotion, ego, desire, memory, 
attention, sensation, etc., all of which are equally 
primary functions of the mind, and are equally present 
in every moment of its existence. He very often uses 
these terms synonymously, and the reader is very often 
at a loss to understand him. 

(14) Through the process of the constant denial of 

the actual limitations and thoughtful auto-suggestion and 
affirmation of the ideal perfection very extraordinary 
capacities are evolved in us, for we are, as Trine also 

holds in his In Tune with the Infinite, ever living in 

the Infinite Ocean of Wisdom, Power and Perfection, 
but realize them only in proportion to our Thought. 
The secret of all power consists in the denial of all 
apparent weakness and affirmation of our being unlimit¬ 
ed and infinite, which we in reality are, but the thick 

wall of the thought of limitation in us obstructs the 
vision and therefore the exercise of our real power. In 
the light of the statements made by modern physicists 
it is not difficult to understand this idea of Vasistha. 
Immeasurable energy is said to be potential even in an 
atom. Sir Oliver Lodge thinks that the amount of 
energy in every cubic millimetre of space is “ expressible 
as equal to that of a million horse-power station work¬ 
ing continuously for forty million years.” {The Ether 
of^ Space, p. 95.) If that is the estimate of ph}rsical 
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energy potential at every point of ' space, what 
shall we think of the power present behind every atom 
of Consciousness ? Modern study of Hypnotism has re¬ 
vealed wonderful powers of thought,* and many wonderful 
possibilities in life. Evidences collected by the Psychi¬ 
cal Research Society led Myers to think: “ The ‘ Con¬ 
scious self ’ of each of us . . . does not comprise the 
whole of the consciousness or of the faculty within us. 
There exists • a more comprehensive consciousness, a 
profounder faculty, which for the most part remains 
potential only.” (Myres: Human Personality, Abridged, 
p. 13.) Du Prel says in the same way: “ Man appears 
as a being of groundless depth, reaching with its roots 
into the metaphysical region.” (Car Du Prel: The 
Philosophy of Mysticism, Vol. I, p. 142.) Kingsland 
therefore remarks: “ The potential or latent powers of 

man are as infinite as the One Life itself, even as are 
the latent powers of every atom.” {Rational Mysticism 
p. 124.) The key with which we can unlock the doors 
of this deeper, greater and more powerful side of our 
life, according to Vasistha as well as to the “ New 
Thought ”, is affirmation with full conviction and with¬ 
out any doubt. Compare what James has said: “ We 
need only in cold blood Act as if the thing in question 
were real, and keep acting as if it were real, and it 
will infallibly end by growing into such a connection 
with our life that it will become real.” (James: Princi¬ 
ples of Psychology. Vol. II, p. 321.) 

Transcendental powers can also be realized, as has 
been the belief of the Hatha-yogins of India, through 
the control of the Kufuialini Sakti residing in the solar 
plexus. According to Vasisdia the solar plexus is the 
physical centre in the body with which the higher 
aspects of our life are connected. Tihis, and not the 

71 
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brain, is probably the physical organ through which the 
higher consciousness and its powers are to manifest. 
The brain seems to be the organ of that much con¬ 
sciousness as is already evolved in our lives. To realize 
more of it at the present stage, the Power involved in 
the solar plexus has to be aroused and directed to the 
brain. It is really surprising that the study of many 
supernormal phenomena of consciousness has led Du 
Prel to a similar view: “ As waking consciousness pro¬ 
ceeds parallel with the corresponding changes of the 
senses and brain, so the transcendental psychical func¬ 
tions seem to be parallel with the corresponding changes 
in the ganglionic system, whose central seat, the solar 
plexus, was already called by the ancients the brain of 
the belly.” {Philosophy of Mysticism. Vol. I, p. 170.) 
“That the ganglionic system can assume the function 
of the cerebral system", he further says, “ is apparent 
also in the animal kingdom, as in molluscs, and such 
insects as have highly developed instincts, but imper¬ 
fectly developed senses.” {Ibid., Vol. I, p. 171.) 

(15) The concept of the Self is different from that 
of individuality. The search after the Self in Hindu 
Philosophy is the search after that within us which 
never changes in spite of the perpetual change of 
personality, in spite of the repeated displacement of the 
threshold of sensibility. It is the search after the 
essence of the subjective aspect of the universe. The 
permanent cannot cease to be. The subject cannot be 
an object at any time. Vasistha therefore tries to find 
.out what aspect of us endures throughout all the 
levels of experience, waking, dream, sleep and the 
“ fourth ” in which all these are transcended, and what 
aspects drop away in any one of them. In the same 
way he tries to find out what aspects of our being 
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can be made objects of our experience. He also tries 
to discover the prime mover within us which sets all 

other aspects of our personality in motion. The prime 
mover, the subject, and the permanent in us is the 
Self. It is then quite evident that none of the con¬ 
cepts, body, senses, mind, intellect, ego, individuality, all 
of which can be transcended in one or the other level 
of experience, all of which are objects of consciousness, 
all of which are moved to activity by something else 
from the deep within, can be the Self, the essence 
of subjectivity. Moreover, there cannot be a duality 

between the subject and the object ultimately, otherwise 
knowledge would not be possible. Therefore, as Green 
also thinks, in his Prolegomma to Ethics, Vasistha 
thinks that the Self in the subject should be identical 
in essence with the ultimate substance of the objects 

{Prolegomena to Ethics, p. 37), the Ultimate Essence 
of the Universe. The Self, according to him, is the 
Reality that is at the Root of the Universe, which 
manifests itself in all things of the world. 

It may be noted that the problem of the Self is 

the main problem of the Advaita Vedanta of S^athkaiS- 
carya and his school, and in no other philosophy 
probably so much has been thought over the Self as 
in the Upani^ads and the systems of philosophy based 
upon them, called the Vedanta Philosophy. The doctrine 
of the Self of Vasistha is essentially the same as that 
of the Advaita Vedanta, so far as the central idea is 

concerned. VidySrapya, the author of Pafica-da^i, who 
certainly knew and read the Yoga-vOsiqtha, tries to prove, 
in the first chapter of PaHca-dasi the identity and 
continuity of Consciousness throughout all levels of ex¬ 
perience, waking, dreatn, sleep and samodhi, and the 
discontinuity of other factors of personality on this or 
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that level. He identifies it with the Brahman, the 
essence of the Universe on the authority of the Scrip¬ 
ture and not on any argument. It is a great credit 
to Vasistha that he does not justify any of his views 
by quoting the Scripture. He is a Philosopher and not 
a commentator or expounder of the Upaniqads, as un¬ 
fortunately many of the bright intellects have been 
in India. 

Towards the problem of the Self, it may also be 
mentioned here, the early Buddhist philosophers had a 
negative attitude, which is entirely acceptable to Vasis¬ 
tha. They repudiate the idea of a soul as an individ¬ 
ual, simple, undecomposable, spiritual substance behind 
every living creature, because on analysis they discovered 
that every thing, and every living creature, is a com¬ 
posite being (skandha), like a chariot, and is in per¬ 
petual flux like a river. Vasistha accepts all this and 
himself denies such a soul or jiva, as he calls it, 
being the Self. But the later Buddhistic thinkers like 
As^va-ghosa, probably because he was originally a Brah- 
manical thinker (Vide Dasa-gupta: A History of Indian 
Philosophy, Vol. I, p. 138), introduced the Upanisadic 
idea of a Universal Essence of things, “ Bhuta-tathatn ”, 
behind every being with which every one is identical 
in essence. This idea is very much similar to Vasis- 
tha’s idea of the Self, which is a beautiful synthesis 
of the soul and the non-soul theories. 

(16) The individuality, however changing and im¬ 
permanent it may be, is not dissolved with the decay 
of the physical body and its total dissolution by death. 
The body is only an external manifestation of the • inner 
will to be, which, with countless desires and hopes, 
persists to continue as an individual mind, and will, as 
a consequence of the unfulfilled desires, surely experience 
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another body and another world. What the loss of the 
physical body does is only that it shuts the individual 
from the experience of this world which is relative to 
these senses. It would be wrong to believe that the 
individual is totally extinguished or effaced out of all 
worlds. Death, according to Vasistha, only brings about 
a change in the kind of the objective world of the 
individual. It shuts from us the world with which we 
are no longer en rapport. It is not the passage of the 
soul or the individual to a distant place along the 
Deva-yUna or Pitf-yUiiia of the Upamqads and S'aihkara, 
but an experience, after a temporary insensibility con¬ 
sequent upon the shock of losing the vision of this 
body and this world, of a new objective world in this 
very place, if this expression can at all be used rightly 
and seriously in this connection. This new experience 
is, of course, not accidentally determined. It is what 
“ the dead one ” morally deserved though coloured by 
and imagined in accordance with his beliefs. If desire 
for the objects of this world (in which we are now 
living) remained potential in the individual, which 
usually is the case, when his body was dissolved here, 
then surely after some time this world will again be 
experienced by him. For the chain that binds us 
to experience any thing or any world is desire. 
Probably, nay, surely, death itself is a consequence of 
the working of this law. This conception of Vasistha 
is quite in accord with the most up-to-date views 
formed on the problem in the light of the facts dis¬ 
covered by the Psychical Research Society and in 
conformity with reason and modern science. “ Pohtifically 
—if opponents like to call it so—I assert emphatically ”, 
writes Sir Oliver Lodge in a recent book of his, “ that 
there U evidence for Survival, and that some of the 
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evidence is thoroughly good.” (Making of Man, p. 35.) 
He also writes: “ There is no ‘ next ’ world save 

subjectively. . . . What we call the ‘ next world ’ 

is co-existent and simultaneous with this.” (Ibid., p. 33.) 
Death is, really speaking, a change in the “ threshold 
of sensibility ” according to some of the modern thinkers 
and to Vasistha also. 

(17) Most of us, probably all individuals within a 
world-system, receive the world idea, or find it repre¬ 
sented in us, of course in accordance with our worth 
and in a way peculiar to ourselves, but do not create 
in the real sense of the word. Most of the minds are 
reproductive rather than creative actually, although 
potentially all are capable of the highest creative act. 
But there is a mind which really creates ideas in his 
imagination, which for us are the things of the external 
world like mountains, rivers, oceans, etc., which are 
represented as facts and things generally unalterable by 
our thoughts. We may or may not experience them, 
but they are there, even if all individuals of this world 
are effaced out of existence, there is a probability of 
the cosmos being continuously in existence, as long as 

the Mind which imagined it continues to wish its 

existence. To account for this, Vasistha has conceived 
the idea of a Cosmic Mind or Brahma. It is Brahml 
that really creates this world through his imaginative 

activity with the freedom and skill of an artist. The 
Cosmos is an ideal construction in his mind, not 
represented as in us, but truly and originally created, 
and created with complete indeterminism. No previously 
existing plan is to be followed, for there is none in 

existence or in memory, BrahmS, according to VasisAa, 
himself being a fresh whirl formed in the ocean of 
the Absolute Consciousness. He is quite a new wave of 
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imaginative activity, of mentation, a spontaneous stress of 
creative energy sportfully arising in the Ocean of the 
Reality. He is the Lord of our Cosmos. We, as the 
world around us, are his thoughts in the literal sense of 
the term, and live, move and have our being in his 
mind. The world continues as long as his imagination is 
at work and will gradually dissolve when he ceases from 
this play of his imagination and therefore himself too 
merges back in the ever-existing Reality, for individuality 
and activity are identical. The Advaita Vedanta con¬ 
ception of Isfvara, the Maha-yfana Buddhistic conception 
of tKe Tathagata-garbha or of Alaya-vijUana (if the 
latter is understood cosmically), the Idea of Hegel, and 
the Logos of the Theosophists are the concepts that 
more or less correspond with Vasistha’s idea of Brahma. 

(18) Brahma has been considered to be a wave of 
mentation in the Ocean of Consciousness in the same 
way as the Mah^-yfana Buddhist Philosophers have 
considered the Alaya-vijWana to be that in the calm 
ocean of the Bhuta-tathata. But we all know that the 
rise of a wave on the surface of calm ocean is due 
to a great extent to some external influence like wind 
or the attraction of the sun and the moon. There 
must, then be sought some cause of the rise of 
mentation-wave in the ocean of Consciousness or the 
Tathata. As^va-ghosa postulates a wind of ignorance 
to create disturbance in the calmness of the Tathata. 
Is this ignorance an external influence or something 
inherent in very nature of the Tathata t —is not discussed 
by him or any other Buddhist. The AdvaUa 

Vedanta of S'aihkara is also confusing on this point. 
They generally leave the problem as anirvacaniya (un¬ 
decided or lit. unspeakable) as to whether the ignorance, 
which brings about the world, a conception borrowed by 
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them ,from the Buddhists, is hhinna (different) from or 
(identical) with the Ultimate Reality, which is 
a characterless and pure Unity for them. The same 
problem confronted the scientist philosophers of the 
nineteenth century who believed in Matter being evolved 
into the multiplicity of the world under the influence. of 
Energy, and Haeckel satisfied his keen intellect by a 
monistic hypothesis constructed under the inspiration of 
Spinoza that “ Matter, or infinitely extended substance, 
and Spirit (or Energy), . . . are two fundamental 

attributes or principal properties of . the all-embrac¬ 
ing divine essence of the world, the universal sub¬ 
stance.” (Haeckel: The Riddle of the Universe, the last 
para of Chap. I.) The problem is again now confronting 
the modern physicist with regard to Ether and Electri¬ 
city, and the tendency of the up-to-date metaphysics of 
science is towards a concrete monism of Ether with 
electrical energy inherent in it. But for a more com¬ 
prehensive philosopher like Vasistha the concept of ether 
cannot merely be physical, for there are mental and 
spiritual aspects of the Universe also which the physical 
concept alone cannot explain, but Spiritual {Cid-akasfa= 
the ether of Consciousness). With this difference, his 
view and the solution of the problem are very much 
similar to the modern. He is aware of the difficulty in 
a dualistic metaphysics of the TathatU. and <rv»rfy3-wind, 
of Puru^a and Prakfti, thinking, like Lotze, that relation 
always presupposed a deeper substantial identity behind 
the related r factors. The cause of disturbance in the 
calm waters of the Ocean of Reality is not, therefore, 
according to him, an . external or quasi-6xternal wind of 
ignorance, but an inherent energy, a power of movement, 
a creative impulse, ’, a will to manifest in finite forms, 
which ..is ever present lin the Reality either as in actual 
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operation or in potential rest. This is the concept of S'akti 
inherent in the Absolute S'iva. This doctrine is the 
predominating doctrine of the Snkta school of Vedanta 
arid of the Triha system of Indian Thought now 

generally known as the Kashmir Saivism. 

(19) What can we say of the Absolute and Ulti¬ 
mate Reality, which is the Substance of all things, the 
Unity behind the subject and the object of Ej^rience, 
the essence of all forms, the Ocean in which we, all 
live and move; from which we, down from the Logos 

to the minute vermin, nay, the tiniest electron, originate; 
in which we are tossed up and down by^ the force ofi 

our own desires; and in which we break as bubbles 

when the force of the will to be is spent up ? Words 
fail to describe it, for, they are but linguistic Symbols 
for things of the manifested world, and the Reality, 
is much more than its manifested aspects. The cate¬ 
gories of our experience are, one and all, incapable to 
express the Reality which is in and beyond the world- 
experience. No aspect of the whole can be equated 
with the whole. All our concepts—matter, mind, subject, 
object, one, many, self, not-self, being, non-being, «tc.,— 
comprehend one or the other aspect of Reality, but not 
the Absolute Reality as such. They prove unsatisfactory 
when applied to the Reality which is inherent in every 
thing denoted by a concept as well as in its opposite— 
its other in contradistinction to which it is this thing. 
All moulds crack under the weight of Reality. All the 
grooves created by philosophy to fit the Reality in are 
unsatisfactory, for there always remains much of the 
Reality that “ cannot be fitted into a groove ”. The 
Reality, therefore, if to be described at all, should 
be described in all terms, positive and negative, 

and not in any one term. Either affirm everything. 

n 
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of it, ■ ot deny everything to it, if you have to 
speak ' at all. Otherwise, keep silent if you have 
already * arrived intellectually at the synthesis of all 
affirmation and negation in the silent realization of the 
Absolute Calm, the Blissful Nirvupa. This view of the 
Ultimate • Reality is shared . with Vasistha by some of 
the Upandqads in many places, by As'va-ghosa in his 
HahayUna-sfraddhotpllda-'Stastra, by NagSrjuna in his 
Mddhyamika-^kdrikds^ by S'aihkara, by Kabira, and by 
many Western mystics and • philosophers like Bradley. 

(20) Every form in the^ world is a manifestation of 
the Reality, the Absolute Consciousness, through Its own 
Power to manifest. There is nothing here which is not 
a mode of the Reality, which in spite of being differ¬ 
entiated in countless forms keeps Its Unity intact, be¬ 
cause It an itself is the continuous medium in which 
all forms, which are such only relatively to one another, 
persist temporarily. One form may be separate and 
distinct from another form as such, but can never be 
separate and distinct from the Reality of which it is a 
form. An ornament of gold is never separate from 
gold with which it is' ever one. Bubbles, ripples, waves, 
etc., are never different from water of which they are 
forms, and abstracted from which they will cease to be 
anything at all. Everything, in the same way, in this 
universe, no matter whether it is physical, mental or 

spiritual; no matter whether it is great or small; no 

matter whether it persists for a moment or centuries, is 
identical, with the Reality, the Whole present behind 
every one of Its differentiations. Everything in this 

universe > is the Brahman. We are the Brahman* 

** Thou d^t That It is a fact here and now, and 
the realization of this fact gives us unbounded power 
and joyv ‘f The knewer of the Brahman becomes the 
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Brahman ”, one of jthe Upani^ads rightly declares. 
This view of Vasisfha is shared! by ahhost all the 
mystics and occultist's of the world. It is the! doc¬ 
trine expressed in the so-called ' Maha-vnkyaa of the 
Upani^ads which all the Veduniic thinkers have been 
trying to explain in their own way. It iS a doctrine 
which AsTva-ghosa in his Sraddhotpuda-s/nstra accepts 
with a caution that as forms we are different from the 
Tathatn, although in essence we are identical with itj 
in the same way as waves ftre related to water in an 
identical as well as non-identical way. Modern Physics 
also cannot be against this assertion, for according to 
it we can say that every physical thing is ether. 
Kingsland writes like Vasistha: “ We are already one 
with the Absolute, and our quest is not for something 
which we do not possess, but simply a self-realization.” 
(Kingsland: Rational Mysticism, p. 367.) 

(21) The test or definition of reality is eternal 
persistence. All forms persist only temporarily, their 
essence is the only persisting reality. They, as forms, 
come into existence and pass out of it. There was a 
time when they did not exist as such forms, arid 
evidently there will be a time when they as such Will 
not be in existence, whether that time comes after a 
moment or after aeons. How can therefore any form or 
thing be said to be (real in the true sense of the term ? 
But they undoubtedly are also riot unreal in the true 
sense of the term, for they, partake of reality, however 
little it may be, because they persist for some time at 
least. They may not be absolutely real, but they are 
not totally unreal at present. A new category is required 
to comprehend this fact of the forms being not 
absd^utely real nor unreal; . but. persisting temporarily. 
Vasiftha calla such things tni^yu (not true),I avidyu 
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(that which exists not), ttoiylt (that which is not) and 
hhtama (delusion). This idea is very much discussed in 
the Advaita school of Vedanta. The Absolute Idealists 
of the West like Bradley and Taylor also use the word 
appearance^ as opposed to reality, with regard to the 
concepts of experience, but their test of Reality is 
absence of self-contradiction. There is yet another sense 
in which Vasistha considers the objective forms not 
realities but as appearance. As we already know, he is 
an idealist of a thorough-going type and believes that 
objects of experience are nothing apart from their 
appearance in the mind. There is nothing real in the 
sense of the Realists in any object. Its reality consists in 
its appearance as an idea in some mind. The existence 
of every world and every object is only relative to its 
experiencer. It is naught to another who has not got 
the same contents in his own experience, like the vision 
of a ghost, like things in the experience of a hypnotized 
person who experiences actually anything and everything 
suggested to him by the hypnotizer in an empty void 
where others see nothing at all, or see different things. 
The world and all objects in it are appearances in this 
sense. There is nothing strange in this conception in 
the light of modern science which is proving the 
relativity of the sensible qualities, size, mass, etc., 
of all objects. They are relative to the observing mind 
abstracted from which they are only waves and vibra¬ 
tions in the ether of space. 

(22) In Itself the Absolute Reality is above all 
changes, above all distinctions and differentiations, above 
all relations. All distinctions are within It, yet in 
itself, as a Whole It is a distinctionless, homogeneous 
Substance. All the opposites—Self and not-self, subject 
and object, being and non-being, one and many, 
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consciousness and unconsciousness, rise and fall of individ¬ 
ual and world-processes, etc., negate each other, balance 
each other, fuse with each other, neutralize each other 
into a zero, a total blankness in the Ultimate Reality 
which is the heart of both the opposites, neither of 
which as such forms the content of this Timeless and 
Spaceless Reality. The samsnra, creation, world, 
individuals, objects, bondage and freedom, etc., all as 
such are absent in the Absolute Experience considered 
in Itself, because their existence as forms is relative to 
some particular kind of consciousness apart from which 
they are not anything. They are all like dream-objects 
which have no existence apart from their being 
perceived and imagined by some mind. Production or 
origination of anything is meaningless for the Absolute 
and from the Absolute point of view, for, in the Absolute 
everything is ever negated. Acosmism is the Ultimate 
and the highest truth. Gau^a-pSda. and S'aihkara both 
agree with Vasistha on the view that from the Absolute 
point of view there is no world, no individual, and no 
ignorance or bondage. Nagarjuna begins with a similar 
statement of acosmism in his Mjtdhyamika-karilais. 

(23) The Absolute and Ultimate Reality is not 
only the Self or essence of all forms, the Source of all 
movements, but also the home of Bliss, nay. Bliss 
Itself, which consciously or unconsciously we are all 
seeking, but seeking in wrong places. Finite things 
cannot satisfy us, cannot tmake us happy, for, the very 
moment we get the objects of our desire and have a 
little pleasure, there arises another desire in us for 
another thing which causes pain as long as it remains 
unsatisfied. The pain changes into pleasure when the 
desire is tending towards fulfilment) but the pleasure 
again changes into' pain whei» smother desire arises in 
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its place and remains unsatisfied. > This constant altera¬ 
tion ' of pleasures and pains : is our lot, as long as we 
continue to indulge in deshres for the finite, changing 
and unreal worldly objects. .’ This perpetual disturbance 
in out' mind obstructs’ in us the feeling of the real, 
independent , and' unconditional happiness, the Bliss that 
is ever ours, is inherent un the very Self of ours, but 
to realize which wei halve to cease from desiring external 
things on which wd falsely hang our happiness, and to 
know the real Self, yi, 'v - 

' ^24) In fact we ■ are ever one with the Infinite and 
Absolute Reality, yet at. the present stage of our evolu¬ 
tion I we -;.not ' that. We are in reality the 

Infinite, .. uidiinited, and omnipotent, yet we feel to he 
finite, limited and weaklings. Bliss is the very being of 
us,.'. yet we desire this or that object - thinking .xprottgly 
that k. will bring, happiness, home to us. Our abiding 
and enduring essence in the' Self, the Reality behind 
everything,, yet . we take it to be <the. ego, the ever 
changing personality. Everything ,is within my Self, and 
my Selfi; is' within everything, yet L limitiimy interest to 
this or: that object,-, prtfer this to that,-' attach myself 
ton partic^ar thing&f and actions, 'possess sotfiethjng. and 
reject; another. No,, form is real, yet we take eveiything 
to*. be , ^-real. -AH these , are so many aspects of our 
bondage, the Jretekse , from which is . called Liberation, 
itvhibh; cohsiSJs in,, our conscious realisation of our being 
i^entica}$ ^th .the Absolute and freedom., from limitations 
of, alH binds«ii'.This,v>. experience; cam: be. realized, .e.ven 
whilef.Monei is!>-! diving-.'in. this body, fQiJf.we are Oije yvith 
the Absolute) here and mow. The, concept of Niroafia of 
thh Mdk^ydna Buddhists,, when rightly, undet^tood,. will 
bet. fotindL ,’tp. .be the: samd^iaa iSuzuhi has'tried to show 
in Mal«t-‘0na Buddbisnt, according to 
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whom it '4s not only > a ^negative idea of the dissolution 
of individuality in the lAbsolute BhUta^tathaUl ot 'TathO- 
gata-garbka, but also the' positive idea of Bliss and 
participation in the Absolute. Vasistha uses, as the 
author of the Bhagavad-g0U has also used, the word 
Nirvaptf for realization of identity with the Absolute. 

. (25) 1 How can the bondage be transcended and 

NwvUpa realized ? As bondage is more or less the 
same as ignorance, it is due to ignorance of the fact 
that we are here and now the Absolute, it can only be 
transcended through knowledge, intellectual conviction of 
our being one with the Absolute, which brings about a 
thorough change in the outlook on life, and thus dimi¬ 
nishes little by little the finitizing tendencies. This 
knowledge and the consequent realization of Nirvttpd 
cannot be attained but through one’s own effort in 

rational investigation of truth conducted with the help 
of the discovery > by the thinkers of the past embodied 
in their philosophical works and in association with the 
living wise men. Worship and propitiation of any god, 
thinking that he .might confer Liberation or liberating 
knowledge upon ope, in spite of oneself, as a boon of 

favour, is a wrong idea of the ignorant mind. Every 

one is his own liberator. God is not to be sought 
elsewhere but within, where He resides in fullness, and 
the only worship that is required to please Him is 
thinking and meditating on His nature. Dedication of 
all what one does and has to the God ‘ within is the 
worship of a wise man. To realize Liberation one has 
not to retire from the activities of life, and to actually 
forsake home and family. It is a folly which is due 
to wrong suppositions. One has only to philosophize 
'and live his philosophy, for vqrily we krww' iti propor¬ 
tion ae we Im wr knowledge* ; • 
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(26) Knowledge for Vasis^a is not a mere satisfac* 
tion of “the natural desire for knowledge as an end in 
itself.” (Kulpe: Introduction to Philosophy, p. 9), nor 
is it a means to worldly gain of money, name and 
honour as it is generally supposed to be in the present 
time. People who gather knowledge for these purposes 

are mere buyers and sellers of knowledge, rather than 
true lovers and livers of knowledge which only the 
truly wise men are. We have not only to know, 
but also to he and to feel, for, all these aspects are at 
the root one, and so expand pari Pam. To truly 
know the Absolute, we have to expand into the Ab¬ 
solute, partaking ever and ever more of the Joy of 
the Absolute. How to effect this expansion is there¬ 
fore no less important a problem of our life than 

intellectual investigation into the nature of reality, with 
which modern mind is too much busy. Self-realiza¬ 
tion, as this expansion has been called, must be a 
process along two lines which are in fact one and 

the same, namely, denial of the individuality, which 
is but the same as limitation and imperfection, and 
affirmation of the Self which is perfection and uni¬ 
versality. As our individuality does . not only consist 

of intellect but also of emotion and activity, which 
are identically the same at the root, and the Self 

not only Absolute Consciousness but also the Ab¬ 

solute R^st and Absolute Bliss, the practice of Self- 
realization may proceed along three ways, or along any 
one of them, for they are only the three aspects 
of the same process, (<r) Intellectual conviction of not 
being an individual but of being the Self; (6) Nega- 
ti<m of desire, attachment, likes and dislikes, imagining 

o gain this or that, possessing this or that, feeling to 

be an individual, etc., all which are the various aspects 
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of our emotional nature. Along with this negative 
process, we require the positive cultivation of-equanimity, 
universal brotherhood, cosmic feeling, and love of the 
Self verging on ecstasy. And (c) t*ractising to stop the 
perpetual activity manifesting itself in the constant 
rising and setting of the vital breath {ptaxM), which is 
an external symbol of our internally being in perpetual 
flux, along with lengthening the usually unnoticed 
moments of rest which arise when one current of the 
vital breath has set in and the other has not taken 
its rise. This mortient in the breathing activity corres¬ 
ponds to that experience of rest in consciousness, how¬ 
ever fugitive it may be, when one idea has ceased to 
occupy the field of consciousness and another. has not 
yet appeared. This in brief is the practical method of 
Self-realization, which embodies in itself all the best 
that was ever discovered in India, the home of Yoga 
and Yogins. Buddhist philosophers thought that Nirvapa 
was attainable through negation of desires and annihila¬ 
tion of the modes of mind (As'va-ghosa); Patafljali 
thought that the transcendental nature of the Puru§a 
(Self) could : be. realized in samudhi which is effected 
by the stoppage of the modifications of mind (citta- 
vrtti) consequent upon the control of breath and con¬ 
templation, The Upani^ads taught that the knowledge 
of the Brahman would make one the Brahman, and 
S'aihkara and his followers thought that Self-realization 
wds only a negative process of removing the veil of 
ignorance cast over the eternally realized fact of Liber¬ 
ation. Vasistha teaches all these methods, and teaches 
much more. 

>.(27). Although in reality the Self is ever realized 
and the individual ever identical with the Absolute, 
yet from^ the point of view of the individual, it . is a 
n 
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gradual process which may extend to several lives or to 
any length of time in accordance with the intensity of 
the effort of the aspirant. Several stages may be 
marked on this progressive path of evolution of the 
individual consciousness into the Absolute. Vasistha 
marks th^ as seven. The first stage is when the 
individual having come to the consciousness of individual 
living aspires to transcend it {Subheccha). The second, 
when he philosophizes over and investigates into the 
nature of the Self and world (Vicnrapa). The third, 
when on account of the knowledge of its ultimate 
unreality revealed by philosophical thinking, the indi¬ 
viduality becomes less assertive and less felt {Tanu~ 
irtanosn). The fourth, when the aspirant begins to feel 
the being of the Self within him (Sattvapatti). The 
fifth, when clinging to objects of the world is finally 
overcome through one’s rising above desires (Asaihsakti). 
The sixth, when all things are realized to be unreal 
in the Absolute {Podarthabhuvana), or when the indi¬ 
vidual imagines himself to be the Ultimate Reality 
{Padurtha-bhuvafta). And the seventh, when the mystic 
experience of being one with the Reality is realized in 
experience {Turyu). This is the last door which opens 
into the unspeakable Nirvupa. It may be noticed here 
that Jaina philosophers have also pointed out fourteen 
stages {Gujia-sthanas) on the path of attaining Omni¬ 
science ; the YogOcUra Buddhists have laid down ten 
stages on the way to becoming a Bodhisattva. The 
stages pointed out by Vasis(ha are peculiarly his own 
and fit very well in his philosophy. 

(28) The life in which a sage experiences the last 
stage of Self-realization is the last life of individuality, 
which, from the standpoint of his subjective experi¬ 
ence, has ^ready been transcended and negated, but 
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which objectively still continues as the material effect 
of his previous willing in the form of this life. 
This is a shadow in the material world, as it were, 
of the previous subjective individuality, which is no 
longer in existence. Thoughts, it seems, we may 
say, take time to be materialized in the objective world, 
like the light of distant stars in reaching our eyes. It 
is possible that a star whose light is reaching us now 
and so giving us the impression of its present existence, 
may have been long ago effaced out of existence, if it 
was distant enough. To us the existence of such a 
star is a fact, but in the world where the star actually 
was, it is no longer in existence and no longer per¬ 
ceived. So is also the case with the individuality of a 
jivan-mukta, a sage who has totally dissolved the indi¬ 
viduality and who actually does not feel to be an 
individual in the world of Spirit and Thought, and who 
appears to be living, nay, actually lives in the physical 
world, as an effect, as a passing shadow of the previous 
individuality. His life is a reality to others, but an 
appearance in his mind, and unreality for his Self in 
which he now has his conscious being. This in brief is 
the idea of jlvan-mukti, the Liberation of a man who is 
yet living, which we can find out in the Yoga-vZtsi§tha, 
if we understand it thoroughly. A detailed account of 
how such a man conducts his life in the world has 
been given in its proper place, which we need not repeat 
here. We may only say that his is the ideal and per¬ 
fectly happy life on the earth. 

(29) Such a man or woman (for we must also 
remember that for Vasistha man and woman have equal 
claims and equal rights in matters of Self-realization 
and spiritual attainments, without any further distinction 
of caste or of nationality) is no longer bound by the 
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universal Law of Karma to undergo another birth or 
experience another objective world as a consequence of 
his activities performed in this life. He or she is out¬ 
side the pale of the Law of Karma, because only those 
acts, mental or physical, have to germinate and fructify 
into future worlds and lives which are done with a 
motive, with a conscious desire to attain or avoid some¬ 
thing. But the actions which are performed spontane¬ 
ously without the least desire or motive or attachment^ 
are above retribution, fructification and bondage. 

(30) Such in brief is the philosophy of Vasistha 
which was revealed to him by Brahma (the Cosmic 
Mind), which he' realized in his own experience to be 
true, and which he thinks is in perfect accord With 
Reason {yuhti-yuktd) and can be discovered by every one 
through his own rational investigation {vknra). Thus 
Reason, Intuition and Revelation are not at variance 
for Vasistha. 



CHAPTER II 


CRITICAL ESTIMATE OF THE PHILOSOPHICAL 
POSITION OF VASI5THA 

“ A REASONABLE Statement, even of a child, should be 
accepted, while the unreasonable ones are to be discarded 
like straw, even though they are made by the Creator 
Himself. A devotee of Reason should value the works 
even of ordinary persons, provided they advance know¬ 
ledge and are logical, and should throw away those 
even of the sages, if they are not such. Such a senti¬ 
mental person as continues to drink the (filthy) water of 
a well, simply because it was dug by his dear father, 
leaving aside the (pure) Ganges water available near at 
hand, is certainly a slave . under others’ control.” {Yoga- 
v<lsi§tha, II, 18, 2, 3, 4.) ^ 

Our study of the philosophy of Vasistha hitherto 
has been representative, elucidatory, comparative and 
sympathetic. Sympathetic, because we think that with¬ 
out intellectual sympathy it is difficult for one to under¬ 
stand what others say and mean. It is by somehow 

II 

^ ^ I 

filsqfiife ^q(?) i 
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putting ourselves in tune with a philosopher’s mind and 
being in harmony with his thoughts that we really 
understand him. And to understand thoroughly, to enter 
deep into the spirit of a philosophy, and to put himself 
in that very standpoint from which the thinker has 
looked upon the universe, should be, we think, the first 
duty of a philosophical critic, if he is honest and is not 
actuated by extra-philosophical motives. Sympathy, how¬ 
ever, is not endorsement and acceptance. 

Every philosophical system, we think, is a hypothesis 
that claims to be a theory of life and the universe as 
a whole. It has to be tested before it can be accepted 
or rejected. The philosophy of Vasistha should be no 
exception. Vasistha himself has said: “ A reasonable 

statement, even of a child, should be accepted, while the 
unreasonable ones are to be discarded like straw, even 
though they are made by the creator himself.” (II, 18, 3.) 

What then is the test of the validity or invalidity 
of a philosophical system ? What SvamI Rima Tirtha 
has said very rightly about religion, we think, is 
equally true of philosophy: “ Accept not a religion 
because it is the oldest; its being the oldest is no proof 
of its being the true one. Sometimes the oldest houses 
ought to be pulled down and the oldest clothes must 
be changed. . . . Accept not a religion because it is 

the latest. The latest things are not always the best, 
not having stood the test of time. . . . Accept not a 
religion on the ground of its being believed in by a 
vast majority of mankind, becapse the vast majority of 
mankind believes practically in the religion of Satan, in 
the religion of ignorance. There was a time when the 
vast majority of mankind believed in slavery, but that 
could be no proof of slA^ery being a proper institution. 
Believe not in a religion on the ground of its being 
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believed in by the chosen few. Sometimes the small 

minority that accepts a religion is in darkness, misled. 
Accept not a religion because it comes from a great 
ascetic, from a man who has renounced everything; 
because we see that there are many ascetics, men who 

have renounced everything, yet they know nothing, they 
are veritable fanatics. Accept not a religion because it 
comes from princes or kings; kings are often enough 

spiritually poor. Accept not a religion because it comes 
from a person whose character was the highest; often¬ 
times people of the grandest character have failed in 
expounding the truth. . . . Believe not in a religion 

because it comes from very famous men. Sir Isaac 

Newton is a very famous man, and yet his emissary 
theory of light is wrong. Accept a thing and believe in 
a religion on its own merits. Examine it yourself. Sift 
it.” {Heart of Ruma, p. 27 ff.) We may add to the 
above list of extra-philosophical grounds for acceptance 
of a philosophy or religion another very dangerous and 
precarious ground, namely, Scriptures or Revelation. 
Even a great genius like S'arhkara fell a prey to believing 
that the testimony of the Scriptures was unquestionable, 
even seeing that there are many absurdities in the 
Scriptures along with flashes of very deep truths, which 
he himself found hard to reconcile. No statement of any 
scripture, we think, should be accepted as true if it is 
irrational and not in conformity with facts of actual or 
possible experience. Moreover, there are countless books 
which are considered as Scriptures by different people, 
and they contain views conflicting with those of others, 
very often self-conflicting views within themselves. Every 
man, again, interprets the testimony of the scriptures 
in the light of his own experience and conviction, so 
that it is more true to say that we put philosophy 
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already constructed.'^ on . extra^’Scriptural evidence' into ai 
scripture rather than we discover or learn it from the 
scripture,. as has always beea the case ; with religious 
views of the world which evolve in accordance with the 
growth of scientific or philosophical knowledge, and 
cause people to re-interpret their scriptures. The doctrines 
of the Bible are not considered to be the same in the 
twentieth century as they were in the mediaeval times. 
What the Upanisads mean for a man well-read in 
up-to-date philosophy do not mean for an ordinary 
pa^^it , who knows probably the text better than the 
former. The test of the truth of a philosophical system, 
therefore, can in no case be its agreement with the 
testimony of any. scripture, be it the Vedas, the Bible 
or the Qoran. It is a very correct saying that, even a 
devil .can quote scriptures, in his favour. It is a fact 
that we have a philosophy, before we find it in any 
scripture. How nice it would have been if instead of 
wasting their energy in interpreting the apparently 
meaningless and absurd statements of the scriptures, the 
great commentators of the world had . learnt the truth at 
^he feet of Nature and Life! That day was epoch- 
making indeed when Bacon asked his fellow men to go 
to Nature rather than to the Bible to..learn Truth. The 
world is much wiser today for that change of vision 
from the scriptures to Reality, itself, from which the 
authors of the scriptures themselves learnt thhir. truths 
first hand, which will ever, remain unintelligible to 
us so long as w^ do not have the same direct vision 
of them. Even the truest revelations remain meaning¬ 
less until they are realized in experience, until they 
are observed by us to be facts in reality, taking the 
word observation in the widest* possible sense. There 
is much truth in Empiricism, if it is rightly and. widely 
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understood. Vasisdia is a radical empiricist, when he 

holds that we cannot know anything at all until it has 
come in our anubhava (experience) and has become 
pratyak^a (directly revealed). We are quite in agree¬ 
ment with him with the little remark that, although 

direct experience gives us the greatest possible certainty 

of ^ a thing, yet man is not totally incapable of knowing 
things which are not yet within his direct experience, 
we mean the experience above the threshold of consci¬ 
ousness. The entire unknown portion of Reality is 
represented in man in that wonderful faculty which we 
call Reason, which supplements the little knowledge we 
have acquired through observ'^ation. We agree with the 
Rationalists, like Leibnitz, Spinoza, Hegel and Bradley 

that what rationally is possible and necessary must be 
actually existing in the Universe. Why ? Probably 
because Reason is the Law of Reality, the form in 

which every portion of Reality is cast, in the same 
way as our objective world is cast in the forms of 
time and space and the categories pointed out by Kant. 

It seems Vasistha does not disagree with us in so far 

as he thinks that every doctrine must be rational, 

otherwise it is not acceptable, and so far as he recom¬ 
mends rational thinking {vicara) and philosophizing to 
evoke higher experience. He is against, and rightly so, 
the lower type of rationalism of Inferential logic, which 
urges to think of the unknown in terms of the known, 
and to believe to have discovered a new truth when in 
fact we have committed the fallacy of petitio principii. 
On the acceptance of pure empiricism and the denial 
of rationalism, no philosophizing would at all be possible. 
Science and knowledge would be identical. And if science 
would refuse to go deeper in the realm of spirit mysti¬ 
cism would replace it. A higher synthesis of empiricism 

74 
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and rationalism is, therefore, rightly suggested by the 
study of the Yoga-v'Usi^tha. We are finite individuals 
within the Infinite Self. Our present experience is 
relative to the finitude and so gives only a partial 
truth, or rather, a relative one, but Reason is the 
higher sense through which we vaguely but really per¬ 
ceive the form of the Self, but not the content which 
will be known only when the mystic experience has 
dawned, a want of the recognition of which is very 
much felt in the writings of Western Absolute Ideal¬ 
ists, who generally look upon the Absolute from the 
point of view of the world, and not as It is in Itself. 

Philosophy is thus neither an empirical science which 
in no case can and should go beyond the given in ex¬ 
perience, the observed, the directly known, nor mysticism 
in which there remains no problem of knowing anything. 
Yet the doctrines of a true philosophical system should 
not contradict facts of actual or possible experience so 
far as their formal aspects are concerned. An ideal 
philosophy should not be upset by any fact of the 
universe. Every fact of the world, every aspect of 
life, every content of experience, should at once fit in 
the moulds of the true philosophy without breaking 
them. Its doctrines should not be upset by any new 
discovery of facts in nature or intuitions within. On 
the other hand, the doctrines of a true philosophy 
should rather be more and more justified and verified 
as scientific, occult, or mystic knowledge advances further 
and further. This has actually been the case with 
quite a number of the doctrines of Indian and Western 
philosophers, which the exact scientific knowledge is 
endorsing. An ideal philosophical hypothesis must admit 
die claims of all demands of our life, intellectual, 
emotional and active. It must take note of all types 
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of experience, waking, dream, sleep and those moments 
of conscious forgetfulness which we experience when we 
are merged in the contemplation of the beautiful, the 
true and the good; no less than these, of the mystic 
experience which has always been reported by some 
throughout the history of the world. It must be a 
grand synthesis of all the positive doctrines of all the 
philosophers of the world, of all religions, of all dis¬ 
coveries of science; for, we must remember that all the 
great thinkers, whether in science, religion or philosophy, 
have taken note of some such aspects of the reality 
as cannot be denied to belong to it, and so should 
not be denied a place in the ideal philosophy, no 
matter if they are transcended and transmuted in the 
Reality as a whole. Philosophy, thus according to us, 
is the most comprehensive scheme of concepts prepared 
under the guidance of Reason, in which all contents of 
the actual and possible experience must fit; in which 
all concepts of science, religion and other philosophical 
systems must be offered a rightful place. If any philo¬ 
sophical hypothesis comes out successful in this test, 
that we shall accept as a valid theory of life and 
universe. We appreciate a philosophical system more 
or less in proportion to its being more or less capable 
of this definition and of this test. How far the philo¬ 
sophy of Va'sistha is worthy of being accepted as a 
theory of the Universe, we have in an indirect way 
shown throughout our treatment of it. Here we shall 
briefly, without examining the details of the philosophy 
which space does not permit, say a few things on this 
point more explicitly. We shall take here into con¬ 
sideration a few problems of philosophy that have come 
into prominence in the East or the West, and will try 
to determine hpw far the concepts or views of Vasistha 
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on them offer any satisfactory solution of them, or how 
far they synthesize the views of other prominent thinkers 
of India or of Europe. In discharging this duty, which 
we owe to the reader, we shall be as brief as possible, 
and will not aim at an exhaustive elaboration of our 
views, as the present chapter is not meant to be a 
treatise on our own philosophy. 

1* One or Many? 

One of the most important problems that a specu¬ 
lative philosopher has to tackle with is whether reality 
is ultimately one or many. In the history of philo¬ 
sophy there have been philosophers, like the Eleatics 
arid some Advaita Veduntists^ who have been so much 
fascinated by the concept of “ one without a second ” 
that they have declared that the vision of many, of the 
plurality and multiplicity of the world, which we experi¬ 
ence, is totally illusory. There have been others, like the 
NaiyUyikas, Vaisfe^ikas, Jainas, Snihkhyas, and the Neo- 
Realists, who have stuck so much to the idea of 
“ many ” ultimate realities that according to them 
to call the world a universe is to beg the ques¬ 

tion, for it is, according to them, a “ multiverse ” rather 
than a universe. Thinkers of the former group believe 
that the vision of plurality is only in the intellect and 
not in reality, and those of the other group think that 
the idea of unity is imposed by the mind upon the 

reality which is many, and so it is merely conceptual 
and not real. Both the schools forget that the mind is 
also a fact to be taken into consideration, and that it 
cannot be abstracted from the entire experience which 
is to be explained. 

In actual experience, however, we nowhere find 

a plurality without unity, and a unity without plurality, 
seek it either in the world of external things or of 
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internal thoughts we may. Everything material or mental 
is many from one aspect, from one point of view, from 
one consideration; and is one from another aspect, 
from another point of view, and from another consider¬ 
ation. The world as a whole is as much a universe as 
a multiverse from different points of view. Sticking to 
one conception is only a partial view of reality, and 
so, a philosophical prejudice, as Jaina Logic rightly 
suggests. Unfortunately Jaina metaphysicians themselves 
have disregarded the sane advice of their logic of 
Nayas, in so far as they are thoroughgoing pluralists. 
Neither the pluralist nor the singularist can give a 
satisfactory explanation of the facts of the universe. It 
is impossible to form a consistent theory of the world, 
if everything is supposed to be self-existent and eternally 
independent of another, which is a necessary corollary 
of pluralism. Each unit, in that case would exist only 
for itself, and would be incapable of entering into 
relation with another, as Lotze suggests. Unity, uni¬ 
formity, interaction, knowledge, ethical impulse, sympathy, 
love, etc., all then will remain unexplained. A connected 
and unified experience, which is a fact within and 
without, requires, as Green rightly points out, a unifying 
principle; we shall say, a real oneness at the root. 
Plurality, on the other hand, is also a fact, which is 
not rightly interpreted by those who are thoroughgoing 
singularists. A simple and abstract unity, which instead 
of absorbing plurality within it repels it, cannot be a 
sound postulate of philosophy. Plurality is a fact to 
be comprehended and understood and not to be rejected 
as an inexplicable illusion or delusion of the mind and 
the senses. For, even being this, it is also a fact to 
be understood and explained. There are other philo¬ 
sophers, like Lotze and Ramanuja, who try to reconcile 
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the concept of unity with plurality by assuming the 
existence, of independent and real individuals as well as 
that of an all-embracing ultimate substance. The prob¬ 
lem is to a certain extent solved, but it is solved only 
apparently. What is meant by a real plurality ? We 
nowhere, either in the objective or in the subjective 
world, find anything identically the same persisting for 
more than a moment, as the Buddhist philosopher 
rightly points out. By the reality of plurality is it, 
then, meant that the many, which are the facts of our 
experience, are real as they are in this moment of their 
existence ? For, it is evident that they are not the 
same in the next, as Bergson also thinks. But the 
search for the ultimate reality is not the search for 
that which endures for a moment only. It is for that 
which is ever present as the foundation of the universe. 

In what form, then, are the reals of pluralism, or even 

of those who believe in plurality-in-unity real ? If they 

are real in the form in which they are in the present 

moment, philosophy has no work before it and it must 
be bid good-bye for ever, for then sense-perception or 
intuition alone will suffice for knowledge. If, on the 
other hand, they are real in the forms in which they 
eternally persist—either as atoms which by their com¬ 
bination in peculiar manner which keeps changing, con¬ 
stitute the momentary object, or as soul-reals persisting 
unchanged throughout the changes of the ever changing 
empirical personality—there will arise other difficul¬ 

ties which S'aihkara has pointed out in his commen¬ 
tary on the Tarkapuda. The doctrine of atoms being 
’ an ultimate plurality of undecomposible substances has 
been well-nigh exploded by present-day Science. “ Physic¬ 
al Science in order to explain the phenomena of 
matter and force, or matter and motion, ha§ now been 
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compelled to fall back upon the old philosophical concept 
of a single Unitary Root Substance or Principle. The 
‘ solid, massy, hard, impenetrable particles so hard as 
never to wear or break to pieces ’ have had their day, 
and have been found wanting.” (Kingsland: Rational 
Mysticism^ p. 89.) The genius of William James has 
given a final blow to the soul theory. The philosophical 
doctrine that is more true to the facts of mental life 
than the soul-theory, is probably that “ The soul is a 
plurality of psychical experiences comprehended into the 
unity of consciousness in a manner not further definable.” 
(Paulsen: Introduction to Philosophy, p. 129.) 

The view, therefore, that can be more satisfactory 
on the problem of one and many than that of Lotze 
or Ramanuja, and which may synthesize all the conflict¬ 
ing views on the problem, would perhaps be that there 
is a Unitary Substance at the heart of the Universe, 
which is manifesting Itself in the individuals and things 
that change perpetually. The Substance is an unchang¬ 
ing Unity, a Unity far deeper than the relative unities 
of the things of experience. Brahman is the name 
given by Vasistha and by the much earlier sages of the 
Upani§ads to this One Being at the heart of the world 
of change, the jagat. The universe is many when we 
look at it from the point of view of the changing, ever- 
changing, forms, which endure only for a moment; it 
is One when we look at it from the point of view of 
the enduring and ever-remaining-the-same Substance. The 
many are only the forms or modes of the One apart 
from which they are nothing. Kingsland rightly says, 
and Vasis^a fully agrees with what he says, that 
“ There is no such thing as an individual thing, a 
‘ thing in itself ’ apart from the Unity of the whole. 
It only t^ecomes a thit^ when certain specific modes of 
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its action are recognized under the limitations of time 
and space to the exclusion of others {Rational Mysti- 
cism, p. 117.) Vasistha goes even further, and we agree 
with him, and holds that the Reality in Itself is beyond 
the categories of one and many, for both concepts are 
relative and within the whole. 

2. spirit or Matter?^ 

What is the qualitative character of the Ultimate 
Reality ? This is another very important problem of 
philosophy * on which much has been thought. Material¬ 
ism, Spiritualism, Dualism of matter and spirit, and a 
Monism in which matter and spirit are somehow unified 
may be given as general names to most of the answers 
that have been suggested from time to time. The con¬ 
cepts of matter and spirit are so different in different 
schools that it requires a large space to specify them 
exhaustively. We shall here restrict ourselves to a 
general view and will not go into details. 

The objective world is the first thing that usually 
attracts our attention when we begin to think of reality, 
although it cannot be denied, as Descartes pointed out, 
that the thinker is presupposed in all thinking. There 
is an inherent demand in man to know the whole 
reality, but at the same time man is impatient to 
realize that demand, and this impatience leads him to 
interpret the whole in terms of the part that is revealed 
to him in the objective world. This impatience is, 
again, responsible for the many pitfalls of philosophers. 
The search for reality in the external world in which 
the inner aspects of the universe are concealed from our 
vision, and the neglect of the claim of the inner aspect 
or the reality which is revealed only within us, tend to 

'For a thoroughgoing Criticism of Materialism see our article; \* k Critique 
of Materialism as an Ontological System " in the Kaly&na-kalpa-taru^God Num¬ 
ber. Gorakhpur. 
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make a man a materialist, whom we may in the most 
general way define as one who accounts for all the 
facts of the world in terms of those aspects, attributes 
or characters of the reality which are objectively revealed, 
or in terms of some concepts that are constructed to 
comprehend the objective world; and who believes that 
in the reality as such there is no other aspect, and if 
there appears to be any that is only phenomenal. 
Extension, mass; inertness, movement, only the “ primary 
qualities ”, some of the ” secondary qualities ”, or even 
all the secondary qualities have at one time or other 
been the attributes of matter which has stood for the 
entire reality. 

The spiritualists in the same way have tried to 
explain all the facts of the universe in terms of the 
concepts formed by observing the other, perhaps the 
bigger part of the reality at which we can have a 
peep only through the window of our mind, and have 
attributed to the reality as a whole, at one time or 
other, the mental concepts, namely, thought, will, idea, 
imagination, consciousness, unconsciousness, desire, happi¬ 
ness, love, etc. They have either described the charac¬ 
teristics of the objective world in terms of mental 
concepts or have called them mere phenomenal appearances. 

The dualists, on the other hand, are those philo¬ 
sophers, who, having realized the difficulties of explaining 
one kind of facts in terms of the other, have kept 
themselves within the sphere of both, and have denied 
themselves the pleasure of having found out a unitary 
view of the universe which is the inherent demand of 
Reason, but which we at every step wrongly think to 
have realized. 

Quite different from these are those thinkers who 
are alive to the difficulty of explaining the pne pf 
7? 
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facts in terms of the other and yet do not want to 
curb the demand of Reason. They are those monists 
who think that Reality is one but it cannot be charac¬ 
terized in itself by either the attributes of mind or of 
matter, of subject or of objects. 

The chief representatives of materialism have been 
Hobbes, JcJtn Toland, La Mettrie, Holbach, and Moles- 
chott in the West and CarvSka and Brhaspati in India. 
Spiritualism has been represented by Leibnitz, Berkeley, 
Fechner, Schopenhauer, etc., in the West and by the 
Buddhistic idealists and to a great extent by Vasistha 
in India. Dualism was preached by Anaxagoras and 
Descartes in the West and by the atheistic Suthkhya 
thinkers in India. The former distinguish between mind 
and matter, whereas the latter between subject and 
object, the object including within it much that is 
meant by mind in the West. The monism that does 
not equate a part with the whole and admits both the 
subject and object, mind and matter to be equally 
phenomenal in the world, is represented in the West 
by Schelling, and in the East by the theistic Snthkhya 
of the Maha-hhoratay Advaita Vedanta and Vasistha. 
According to Vasistha, the Absolute is beyond subject 
and object, beyond self and not-self, beyond the living 
and the non-living, although it cannot be denied that 
Vasistha is a spiritualist in opposition to a materialist, 
so far as he explains and describes every material or 
objective thing in mental or spiritual terms. 

Here we do not mean to give a thorough criticism 
of any of these doctrines, yet we shall point out the 
main reason on which we reject or accept any one of 
them. In the objective world we are face to face not 
with all aspects of reality, but with only a few of tfiem, 
probably, very fer in comparison to what aro oonooalod 
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from our view. The latter aspects are revealed only 
when we look within, and there is no reason or proof 
by which we can deny that those aspects are present 
within material or objective bodies also. To deny them 
there positively and to think that the reality in the 
objective world is no more than what is revealed to us 
by our senses, is nothing but materialistic dogmatism. 
It is a charge of which all sorts of materialism will 
stand accused.’ Further, the evolution or manifestation 
of life from the non-living, of the mind from that in 
which it was not already involved, and the rise of the 
spiritual world out of the non-spiritual matter, if the 
latter is taken to be the ultimate reality, is nothing 
short of absurdity. Kingsland is right when he says: 
“ Life and Consciousness are unique, with no possible ex¬ 
planation in that which is already postulated to be dead.” 
{Rational Mysticism, p. 109.) , Although Berkeley’s epis¬ 
temological argument does not fully refute materialism, 
yet it is perfectly certain that the entire external world 
can be fully presented as mere ideas of the mind in 
a dream or hypnotic state. This gives us some assur¬ 
ance to the effect that mental categories may suffice 
to explain the entire experience, which the material or 
objective ones do not. But we do not think that so 
far as the world of our waking experience is concerned, 
we can call it merely a system of ideas of our mind; 
for the main reason that all the objects do not stand 
related to me in the same way as my psychical ideas 
over which I have got quite a different kind of control 
than what I have over the things of the world. There 
are other obvious differences between a psychical idea 
and an objective thing, so far as any individual is 
concerned. The only correct possibility that the pheno¬ 
mena of dream and hypnotism ^ow is that ultimately 
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there may be a Spirit, a Cosmic mind, which imagines 
the entire world in the same way as an artist, by his 
constructive imagination, produces a work of art. It is 
probably a more correct view about the Reality as a 
whole than that the blind and inert or moving matter 
evolves the world of mind. Vasistha’s hypothesis, of 
course from a partial point of view of reality, is the 
former as against the latter; and, we think, is sounder 
than materialism. Vasis^a, however, thinks, and rightly, 
that the entire reality is not to be measured in terms 
of the mind. Matter may be reduced to the thoughts 
or ideas of a higher mind, but certainly there are 
experiences deeper than the mind, unthinkable in terms 
of mind, to which the term mind or any of its cate¬ 
gories will not apply,—experiences in which the distinc¬ 
tion of subject and object is transcended, so that they 
cannot be rightly called* either subjective or objective, 
mind or matter. Philosophy cannot neglect to take 
notice of such experiences, and if it does so, its view 
of reality will be a partial view. A likeness of such 
experiences can be had in deep sleep, which is neither 
a subjective nor an objective experience, but of some 
other kind from which both emerge. This experience is 
characterized by vagueness, but a similar experience in 
which subject and object both are absent, yet] the ex¬ 
perience is clear, can be had in a sanutdhi-staX.e. The 
Ultimate reality cannot be denied to possess this char¬ 
acter as well. A view in which all the aspects of reality 
can be reconciled will be something like that of Vasis^a, 
according to whom the ultimate Reality, or Reality as 
a Whole, is Self-Conscious Experience (using the terms 
in a higher sense than the ordinary) above the level 
of subjectivity or objectivity, but within which differentia 
atiohs of subject and object, of mind and matter, of 
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living and non-living, etc., arise in relation to each 
other, as only partial views of the whole. None of 
these concepts express the character pf the whole. This 
is the view of Vasistha, if we rightly understand him; 
this is also to a great extent the view of the Western 
Absolutists like Bradley. We fully agree with it so far 
as it goes. 

3. Realism or Idealism? 

It cannot be definitely said how old the doctrine 
that things are ideas is in Indian Philosophy, for, as 
early as the first century a.d., if not much earlier, in 
the Bfhad-Uratiyaka and Aitareya Upaniqads, we find 
As'va-ghosa holding in his Mahn-yuna-sfraddhotpnda-^astra 
that the world-objects are the product of mentation, the 
activity of the mind. In the West this kind of idealism 
was brought into prominence by Berkeley in the beginning 
of the 17th century (a.d.), when he published his famous 
work, A Treatise Concerning the Principles of Human 
Knowledge. Since then it has become a lively con¬ 
troversy in the West whether the things of which I am 
aware exist apart from their being known or perceived. 
For Berkeley the esse of things is their percipi. Every 
object of experience, everything that we can know, is 
according [to him an idea^ a content of consciousness. 
It is however very surprising and very often absurd¬ 
looking to the man in the street as well as to a man 
highly interested in the affairs of the world, no less 
than to a philosopher who does not correctly understand 
Berkeley. But those who have cared to hear ah idealist 
and to realize difficulties in their own belief, have 
admitted that the reasoning of an idealist is “ irre¬ 
fragable ’* (Huxley). 

Let us see how a realist believes, and point out 
some difficulties in his belief. An ordinary man, wUo 
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has not yet questioned his views, believes that knowledge 
consists in becoming aware of things as possessed of 
those attributes and qualities which the object possesses 
in spite of any one not perceiving it. The object is 
considered to be an original thing and our knowledge 
of it, the idea of the object, is regarded as a copy 
of it. The correctness of knowledge is determined by 
the correctness in copying the original—the real object. 
{Tadvati taUprakurako yathurthumibhavab'.) Objects are 
coloured, though no one may perceive them. So are 
they smooth or rough, sweet or bitter, big or small, 
hot or cold, etc. The world is full of those aspects 
of things which are revealed as ideas in our mind when 
we perceive or think of them. 

Locke, for the first time in Western philosophy, 
pointed out, against the above view, that some of the 
qualities we attribute to things are actually due to the 
perceiving mind, apart from which they cannot be said 
to belong to things in themselves. Such are colour, 
sound, taste, smell, heat, cold, etc. Modern science has 
come to the view that in Nature as such, i.e., apart 
from the mind, there are only waves (of ether or 
electricity) of different intensity and measure. They are 
translated by our mind through the agency of the 
senses, into various different qualities. Heat, light and 
sound are in nature destitute of the mind, nothing but 
physical waves or vibrations. The differences of colours, 
it has been definitely determined by science, are , in 
their objective nature only differences in rapidity i of 
vibration and the leingth of the waves of ether. It has 
also been demonstrated that even the size, mass, inertia, 
etc., of things, which were considered to be the 
properties of things in themselves, are in nature nothing 
more, than electric charges translated by the mind into 
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mass, inertia, size, etc., and are thus not in nature 
but in the mind. {Vide Thompson: Electricity and 
Matter, and Jones: The Electrical Nature of Matter and 
Radioactivity) Einstein has further demonstrated that 
they are not only such, but are also relative to the 
observer and his situation, and change in accordance 
with the changes in the latter. All these considerations 
go to strengthen the view of Berkeley, as Sir James 
Jeans points out in his famous work, The Mysterious 
Universe, that what the realist calls things are ideas 
in the mind, apart from which they are not any-thing. 
Berkeley’s main argument to refute the external existence 
of everything including even matter or motion, is 
epistemological one. He argues that all that is known 
to us, no matter whether it is the “ primary ” or the 
“ secondary ” qualities of things, whether matter or motion, 
is known as ideas of our mind, and that it is absurd 
to affirm the existence of anything which is not known. 
He, therefore, thinks that the being of a thing is its 
being known. 

The idealism of Berkeley, however, is not that kind 
of idealism which man at his heart really hankers after 
to gain a creative superiority over his environment. His 
epistemological argument leaves us where we were. 
Really speaking, the difference between things and thoughts 
has not been obliterated by Berkeley, so far as he has 
not convinced us that we have got the same kind of 
mastery over or creative freedom in “ the ideas ”, which 
the realist calls the things. The distinction between 
things and thoughts must continue, and it is of no 
value to man to determine whether Berkeley or the 
realist is correct so far as merely the epistemological 
analysis goes. From the pragmatic point of view, it is 
immaterial whether my knowledi^e rev^aU to me things 
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or ideas,' so long as they are two synonymous terms 
with identical denotation. The demands of intellect, 
we must remember, are not the only demands to be 
fulfilled. Desire for power and freedom is perhaps more 
keen in us than the desire to satisfy intellectual curio¬ 
sity. The idealism of Berkeley, and of many other 
idealists of the West, leaves us unsatisfied, for the ideas 
of the external world are forced upon us by his supposed 
God. We are constrained to experience them whether 
we will or not. We cannot change them even if we 
like and will to. do so. It gives us no satisfaction to 
believe that the world is an idea or a system of ideas, 
so long as we are not related to it in the same way 
as we are related to those aspects of experience which 
are really our ideas (in the psychical sense). The freedom 
that the individual craves for has been given by Berke¬ 
ley to his God. But what does it matter to me if 
God is free to create the ideas which are things for 
me ? If his freedom is my bondage, if his creative 
happiness is my misery, I, as a sensible creature, would 
not be satisfied with such a God. This dissatisfaction 
asserted itself in Hegel, Fichte and Schopenhauer, who 
all dispensed with the transcendental God of Berkeley 
whose ideas are imposed upon the individual spirits as 
things of the world. The creative activity, the mani¬ 
festing impulse, or the desire to objectify was placed 
by Fichte in Conscience (moral Ego) in which he found 
the innermost essence of the individual to consist, by 
Hegel in Reason which he thought to be operative 
equally in the individual as well as the objective world, 
and by Schopenhauer in “the Will to be” which he 
thought is the innermost essence of the Cosmic nature 
well as the individual. In the Upani^ads we find in 
jiddition to all those conceptions, another very significant 
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concept. The world, it is held, is the manifestation of 
Ananda, Bliss or Joy, with which the individual is ever 
one at the centre of his being. All these views are 
more satisfactory for the intellect, will or emotion than 
that of Berkeley. But they are not fully satisfactory 
to the individual who is moved to philosophize by his 
own inner craving to be happy, to be free, and to be 
perfect in wisdom and power. Firstly, because, there is 
required a combination of all of these views into one 
with some supplementation of those aspects of our being 
which are left out unnoticed. Secondly, because the 
centre of interest in these philosophical hypotheses is 
more towards the Cosmic Reality than towards the 
individual. The Humanists and Pragmatists, like Schiller 
and James are to a great extent justified in criticizing 
the various types of the Absolutistic Metaphysics, which, 
they point out, sacrifice the claims of the individual, 
the freedom of the individual, the happiness of the 
individual at the altar of the Absolute. The writings of 
the Absolute Idealists of the West are certainly such as 
cannot satisfy the demands of the individual. It appears 
from them that although there is a desire in us to be 
free, but that the Absolute, which includes us, is free. 
We want to be happy, but our philosophy shows that 
happiness is not our lot, but the Absolute is happy, 
and we are included in it. So is also the case with 
our demand for knowledge, virtue, etc. And “ Fully to 
realize the Absolute ”, says Bradley, “ is for the finite 
beings impossible.” {Appearance and Reality, p. 195.) 
This in other words means that our aspirations to be 
perfect, to be free, and to be happy are only chimeri* 
cal. How can any one be satisfied with such a philo* 
sophy which shows the absurdity of the demands of life 
themselves ? 

76 
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The idealism of Vasistha is a much superior kind 
of idealism. It satisfies intellectual, volitional and. emo¬ 
tional demands of the individual. It ensures full freedom 
to him, not only in the Western narrow sense of the 
choice out of the given alternatives of action, but of 
imagining and creating any kind of the objective world 
for himself. It depends entirely upon the individual, 

according to Vasistha, what kind of world he is experi¬ 
encing ,or will experience; for, every individual’s objective 
world is his own will, desires, and wishes realized. 

Every individual can be what he wants to be, without 
any limitation in the “ what". If he wills to be perfect 
he shall be perfect. If he wills to be happy he shall 
be happy. If he wills to be omnipotent he shall be so. 

If he has a keen desire to peep into any mystery, he 

shall be able to do so. If he wills to continue as a 
finite being, he will do so. And, if he wants to realize 
Absoluteness, there is no impediment in his way, only 
if he wills it strongly enough with all the effort at his 
command. Every individual, according to Vasistha’s 
philosophy, may be represented by a seed of the tree 
of the entire world, in which the Divine Will, the 
Cosmic Will and the individual will are all present, not 
in conflict, but as focussed in his own will. My world, 
according to him, in its fullness is the creation of my 
will. But in my will are focussed all the Universal, 
cosmic and individual tendencies, so that there cannot 
be any discord between the Divine, the Cosmic and 
the individual wills, because all the three operate in 
me as my own will. My roots are deep down. .1 am 
the Absolute Whole manifesting in a particular centre 
of , interest from which I view the whole. There are 
0 (ther . innumerable such centres. It lies in my own 
choice whether I view and feel the Absolute from a 
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particular point of view as an individual, or gfiving up 
the individual point of view, I view It as It is in Itself. 

Vasistha did not arrive at his idealism through the 
ordinary epistemological analysis of knowledge. It does 
not take us beyond the conclusion that all the contents 
of my knowledge are the contents of knowledge or 
consciousness, i.e., ideas; and that 1 cannot affirm the 
existence of anything outside the sphere of my know¬ 
ledge. There is nothing new in this. It is what an 
Indian Logician would say a case of siddha-sudhanaf 
i.e.f proving an already evident thing. Vasistha realized 
the truth of his idealism in a higher vision of life, 
where he could actually see that thoughts are things, 
that thoughts actually appear as an objective world. He 
has tried to convince those who are not yet sufficiently 
advanced to have that higher vision by instances of 
hypnotic suggestion and dream. For a hypnotized 
person the thoughts of the operator, whether they are 
verbally suggested or telepathically aroused, are things. 
He actually lives in a world which is a thought-con¬ 
struction of the operator. {Vide the story of Lavaij^i in 
the Yoga-vosiqtha.) There is hardly any distinction 
between the experiences of a waking or dream state and 
hypnotic trance so long as they endure. The contents 
of one can be completely and identically represented in 
others. When we wake up from the dream, when we 
are dehypnotized, and when one is about to die or 
dead, the objective world of all the three states, dream, 
hypnosis and waking, is realized to have been nothing 
but an ideal construction in the mind, without any 
distinction of one from the other. This kind of reason¬ 
ing may not convince one of the world being an ideal 
construction, but there is hardly any doubt that it 
shakes one’s belief in Realism. 
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It has been argued by some critics of idealism, 
that it is quite impossible for an idealist to escape 
solipsism, because according to the epistemological argu^ 
ment everything within the field of knowledge being an 
idea of the knowing mind, no individual has any right 
to say that there exists any other thing or individual 
in the world than himself and his ideas. The Neo¬ 
realists, like Perry and others, have very well argued 
that the Berkeleyian “ ego-centric predicament ” cannot 
but limit us to solipsism. So also, when Vasistha says 
that the world, is an ideal construction of the mind, it 
appears inconsistent to hold that there are other minds 
(individuals) and that there is a Brahma (Cosmic Mind), 
for all that is revealed to my mind is my idea accord¬ 
ing to idealism. Solipsism seems to be the inevitable 
consequence of the idealism. And there have been 
philosophers in India, the df^ti-sf^ti-vTldins, who have 
held solipsism to be the most cogent doctrine. In fact, 
there cannot be any logical refutation of true solipsism. 
No person can ever refute solipsism without himself 
being inconsistent. The entire world, with all its contents, 
of whatever quality they may be, is a system of ideas 
of tny experience. The solipsist is refuted because he 
is not fully aware of the meaning and implication of 
the word my or /, which he uses in a confused manner. 
Let him search for the real meaning of my or /, if he 
wants to realize the truth of Solipsism. In discovering 
the real /, he will find out that the I is nothing less 
than the Absolute Whole looked through the window of 
a particular point of interest. The I is the Absolute 
Consciousness with the entire world present within it as 
an idea. The mistake of the ordinary solipsist is that, 
instead of making a search into the real nature and 
extent of I or Consciousness, he readily accepts it to be 
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something isolated and closed within the physical body, 
and from there directs his vision outward to the 
objective world which includes other physical bodies 
having an equal claim of independent existence to that 
of his body. Once we understand the real meaning of 
the individual as the Absolute manifested in a particular 
form, of the / as the Absolute feeling at one centre of 
interest, and of my consciousness as the Absolute peeping 
through a particular window, we shall not find it 
difficult to realize that ordinary solipsism, realism and 
the Absolute Idealism are all true within the higher kind 
of Solipsism suggested by Vasistha. To understand it, 
let us imagine that a wave of imaginative activity has 
arisen in the Absolute Reality. The Absolute, in other 
words, let us suppose, has limited Itself into a form of 
consciousness capable of creating an objective world 
through constructive imagination. This form of con¬ 
sciousness with the world idea within it is a personality 
(Brahma). Every thought, as James observes, is the 
thinker. Every idea is an expression of the individuality. 
Thus every idea in the Cosmic Personality is a 
particular manifestation of this personality. The one 
creator thus by his thought becomes the many creatures. 
Now let us look upon the manifested world from several 
points of view. From the point of view of the Cosmic 
Personality, the entire world is an ideal construction of 
His (Cosmic) mind. {Absolute Idealism). Looked at 
from the level of the ideas themselves, which are the 
Cosmic Mind multiplied and differentiated, one idea 
(personality) is as real a thing as another, for the one 
is not created by the other—all being created equally 
by their higher Self, the Cosmic Personality, which is 
individualized in each of them. {Realism^. Looking at 
the world-contents from the point of view of one 
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personality, we find that the world, though appearing as 
given, is yet appearing so peculiar and so relative to 
the individual perspective, that it may be said to be 
its own peculiar world. (Solipsism). All the three kinds 
of visions may be thus reconciled: Every individual is 
a particularized Universal. In one sense my world is so 
peculiar and relative to me that I am led to believe 
in the ordinary kind of solipsism. My higher personality, 
however, is a common higher personality of all the 
individuals who are on a par with me, and so, are as 
real as I. The. world that appears real to me is an 
actual imagination of my own higher personality. As an 
individual too, I am a higher and common personality 
in relation to those into which I have multiplied 
myself by imagining them as my ideas in my dream. 
So far as /, as the personality of the waking state, 
am concerned, the dream-world is my idea. But from 
the point of view of the creatures into which I get 
multiplied in the dream through my imaginative activity, 
the world of dream is real. Thus we can reconcile 
realism with idealism, which Vasistha says are not two 
irreconcilable views. 

4. Fatalism or Freedom? 

The growing scientific knowledge of the objective 
world is day by day revealing that the universe is 
governed by inexorable mechanical laws (niyatt) which 
no one can violate. Every individual is, accordingly, 
only a link in the entire chain of the Cosmos, and is 
completely, we may also say fatally, determined in all 
its movements, physical as well as psychical. The 
strength, the size, the colour, and the health of my 
body are, according to science, dependent upon the 
latitude, the climate, the food, the atmosphere, etc. My 
thoughts determined by the times, the race, the 
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country and the religion in which I am born. The 
determinists claim that every line that I am writing at 
present, with regard to which I feel that I am doing 
it freely of my own accord, can be explained mechani¬ 
cally without bringing in any idea of myself as a free 
agent. Everything is being done in spite of myself by 
the agency of some universal causality U>rakft^, as 
Kfs^a teaches in the Bhagavad-gUn and as the deter¬ 
minists say in the V/est. The believers in Fate also 
think similarly all over the world. Man has no power, 
they say, to change the course of the events of his 
life. He has to accept them as they occur in spite of 
himself. Monotheistic religions like Christianity and 
Mohammedanism also cannot but believe in determinism 
or fatalism. For, if God is the Creator and Ruler of 
the entire world. His will, and not mine, will be done* 
Even the moral choice of right or wrong conduct on 
such views is a chimerical belief. Russel’s pessimistic 
attitude expressed in his essay on “ Free Man’s Worship ”, 
the ordinary man’s belief that what is to happen will 
happen, and the Christian and Islamic belief that 
redemption rests entirely in the hands of God advised 
by His Son or Minister, are all the consequences of the 
scientific, popular and religious fatalism, accepted by 
illegitimately curbing the inner demand for unlimited 
freedom. 

There cannot be any denying of the fact that 
there is not only an inner demand in every creature to 
realize the most unlimited freedom, but also a feeling 
that we are really free, however the obsession of a 
partial philosophy of life may cause us to neglect the 
demand and to overlook the feeling. There will, there¬ 
fore, always be, as there has been in the past, a 
revolt against deterministic metaphysics. And philosophy 
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will never rest satisfied until fatalism and individual 
freedom both are given their due place in a higher 
synthesis. 

In the West, in spite of the sway that science 
and its determinism hold there, the Pragmatists and 
Humanists are raising their voice against determinism 
and fire denouncing all such kinds of metaphysics that 
teach that individual freedom is a chimerical belief. 

Freedom is the presupposition from which they start. 

If an Absolute God is found to prove the admis¬ 
sion of individual freedom absurd, let him, they say, 
rather be a limited God. If any metaphysical hypo¬ 
thesis does not concede to and explain freedom, 

which is an immediately revealed fact, let it be re¬ 
shaped. We cannot question facts discovered by sci¬ 
ence, but we can question the explanation and inter¬ 
pretation that a scientist attempts to give of them, 
and can show to him that his observations and 

explanations are partial. The method of observation 
of the scientist, they point out, is such that it 

neglects the individual differences of things. It ob¬ 
serves only the average behaviour of things and not 
their minute peculiarities, which really are the expres¬ 
sions of the inner freedom which the humanist postu¬ 
lates to be pervading even in the inorganic world. The 
laws of nature according to him are only the established 
and fixed habits of things, which are at their root 
plastic and not opposed to indeterminism. They point 
out that the world itself is in the making, and is 

being made through the free activity of the individuals. 
So, monism which is inconsistent with individual 

freedom is rejected by them. And if reason de¬ 
mands it, they think it advisable to turn a deaf 
to it. 
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Which, then, of the two views is to be preferred? 
It would. We think, be a philosophical blunder if we do 
not give a patient hearing to the demands of reason 
as well as to the intuition of and craving for freedom, 
for philosophy is an honest attempt to interpret ra¬ 
tionally the entire experience. Freedom has to find a 
place in a rationally constructed philosophical hypothesis 
of the world. We db not want a semblance of freedom 
granted to us by the Absolutistic metaphysics according 
to which the Absolute realizes Its own purpose through 
us. The Absolutist of the West who is usually a 
teleologist cannot let us believe in that kind of creative 
freedom for which man aspires. There is not much 
difference between mechanical determinism and teleological 
determinism, as Bergson has pointed out in his Creative 
Evolution. We are not even satisfied merely with the 

freedom of choice between several given alternatives. 
There is an inner craving in us to realize complete 
and unrestricted creative freedom. If any philosophy 
baffles and disappoints us in obtaining full satisfaction 
of the innermost cravings of our heart by showing 
that they are illusions and false hopes, it is the philo¬ 
sophy that is to be given up and not the desire that 
goads us to perfection. Such a hypothesis cannot 
be accepted as a theory of life. William James has 

very rightly remarked: “A philosophy whose principle 
is so incommensurate with our most intimate powers as 
to deny them all relevancy in universal affairs, as 
to annihilate their motives at one blow, will be even 
more unpopular than pessimism.” {Principles of Psycho^ 
logy, Vol. II, p. 313.) The humanists and pragmatists, 
we think, have done a great service to the cause of 
Western philosophy in pointing out that the emotional 
Rctive needs of men are stronger and mere assertive 
77 
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than the intellectual. Our emotional and active nature 
will not be satisfied unless a promise of freedom and 
perfection is granted to every individual in a theory of 
the universe. The Western Absolute Idealism, so far as 
it has been presented up to this time, however it may 
satisfy the intellectual demands of life, does not satisfy 
the others. The Humanistic and Pragmatic reaction is 
a sufficient proof of its failure to be the most satis¬ 
factory hypothesis. Indian philosophers, however, have 
been free from these difficulties, because they did not 
indulge in abstractions. Knowledge in India has always 
been sought for perfection and happiness, and it has 
gathered information from every avenue through which 
it could come, and has synthesized it in a rational 
manner. According to Indian philosophers, there is no 
other purpose behind the manifestation of the world 
than the fructification of the willed efforts of the indi¬ 
viduals, or a spontaneous and free sportful creative 
activity of Reality, which is continued in the same 
character into all individuals and sub-individuals that 
are generated by this activity. Even a life after death 
is postulated by an Indian, not because he is curious 
to know what happens on the other side of death, not 
because he is anxious to meet the departed ones, and 
not because he is afraid of losing his entity, the 
motives by which the European investigators are actuat¬ 
ed, but because he thinks that it is absurd and 
irrational that in Reality there should be no provision 
for the realization and fructification of all. the wishes 
and efforts which the individual cherished and made 
during his life-time, but which could not bear any fruit 
because of his death. To the positivists, like Comte 
and Fredrick Harrison, it may be sufficiently consoling 
that the humanity that the dying man is leaving behind 
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will enjoy the fruits of the efforts of the dead. But 

what of the ambitions and desires with which he died? 
To the Indian mind it looks irrational that anybody 
should finish his career of existence without his desires 
having all been satisfied, and that an individual should 
come into existence without his having willed it so, 
without his having deserved to come as a result of his 
own free activity, unless the universe be irrational at 

its root. But if the universe is irrational in its con¬ 
stitution, we have but to bid a good adieu to all 
philosophizing. 

Every individual must, therefore, be absolutely free 
to determine his fate, to determine which objective 
world he will be a member of, what powers he will 
have, and in what environment he will be placed. This 
must be one of the cardinal principles of every philo¬ 
sophical system. The philosophy of Vasistha has it, as 
we have already seen. 

But then, an explanation for the apparent facts 
which have given rise to the conception of fate, deter¬ 
minism, or destiny, and which cannot be absolutely 

denied, has also to be found out. Indian philosophy in 
general, and the philosophy of Vasistha in particular, 
has found a rational explanation of fate which does not 
negate freedom. What we call our present fate, the 
environment in which we are placed, the powers and 
prosperity that are in our possession are of our own 
making. We have bound ourselves to have a thing, 
once we have wished for it, desired it, and strived for 
it. There is no escape from it, l)ecause we have let loose 
our creative forces that will bring us in contact with 
the thing, whether we will have it or not. We are 
bound, determined and fated to undergo a certain kind 
of experience in accordance with the potency of our 
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previous free willing, but we are never deprived of our 
freedom to determine our experience in future, as well 
as to change the previously determined experiences of 
the present. Full self-determination of our life and 
environment, which is taught by Vasistha, is what reason 
and life demand. 

But, how far the complete freedom of the individual 
which Vasistha grants fits in with his Absolute Idealism 
which even admits of a Cosmic Mind at the root of 
the universe is a very serious question. It would cer¬ 
tainly have been difficult for Vasistha to plead for the 
freedom of the individual, if he had admitted any 
ultimate purpose to be realized by the creative activity 
of the Absolute, and if he had also believed in only 
one Time-space order and only one three-dimentioned 
objective world. There is no final purpose to be realized 
by the Cosmic Mind in the world. Creation is an act 
of playful joy. Moreover, the individual is nothing but 
the Cosmic Mind individualized by its own will which 
continues in the individual. The individual is now an 
individual in his own right and begins to determine his 
own career through his free willing. The first environ¬ 
ment of an individual is the result of a previous 
willing of his in the form of Brahma, who is the 
deeper Self of all individuals in a Cosmos; but for 
the future he as an individual will be responsible. To 
illustrate this view, we may suppose that A is the Cosmic 
mind of a particular Cosmos. It wills to be a, and 
lo 1 It becomes a through the power of its creative 
imagination. (We must also remember that in becoming 
A does not cease to be A in this case.) Now, a is 
determined by the will of A only so far as it has 
come to be and no further. If now the a does not 
fttirther will to continue its existence as a by its own 
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wish, it will dissolve when the potency of the original 
imagination of A in a is over. But it shall continue 
to be, if it further wills to continue its existence, and 
shall change into any other form, a,, a:,, a*, etc., it will like 
to change into. The present form is the consequence 
of the previous willing, but we are ^ fully free to imagine 

any other form for the future, and there is a guarantee 

that whatever we imagine to be in the future we shall 
be, for we are all living and moving in the infinitely 
Perfect, the fullest of the full Reality, in which there 

are countless worlds with their own peculiar time-space 
orders mutually interpenetrating, according to Vasistha. 
Take another illustration of the creative activity of a 
father. There is hardly any purpose behind the creative 
enjoyment of the parents. It is a mere sportful play 
in all the species. The son is the father himself in 
a particular form. The child is determined by the 

father only so far as he is at present. The father has 

no purpose of his own to be realized through his son, 

who is now an individual in his own right. He will 
have his course of life determined in his own way. He 
is free to be what he wills. We are the makers of our 
own future. We have made us what we are by our 

previous imagining. 

A question may further be asked: Wherein lies the 
identity and continuity of the individual as such ? It is 
the imagination, the mental construction of the future 
personality in the present individual that constitutes the 
link. It is the desire to be something that binds him 
who desires to be to that which is desired to be. 

There is nothing like an individual “ soul ” required to 
bind the two. Vasistha will have no objection to William 
James’s view that life is “ A stream of consciousness 
each section of which should know, and knowing brin^ 
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to itself and adopt, all those that went before,—thus 
standing as the representative of the entire past stream” 
{principles of Psychology, Chap. X), provided that James 
believes, as the Buddhists believed, that the stream 
continues even beyond the bridge of death, and also 
that the stream of thought is flowing on the surface 
of the calm ocean of the ultimate Reality which is 
Consciousness. 

5. Annihilation or Survival ? 

Does the philosophy of Vasistha give a satisfactory 
solution of the, problem of death ? We have already 
suggested that the view of Vasistha on the problem is 
very much in agreement with the modern view based 
on the evidence of facts collected by the Psychical Re¬ 
search Society. Here we shall consider the problem on 
purely speculative grounds, and see how far the views 
of Vasistha on death are satisfactory. 

The first hypothesis that is suggested about death 
is that the dead totally cease to be. On what grounds 
is this hypothesis suggested ? Does it satisfactorily ex¬ 
plain the fact of death in relation to other facts of 
life ? The only evidence that supports this hypothesis is 
that we do not perceive by any of our physical senses 
the existence of the dead person. The body is no 
longer active and alive; it has begun to be decomposed 
and rotten. And if not buried or cremated, it will 
vanish into the elements through natural forces acting 
upon it, for there no longer exists in it the unifying 
and resisting force that kept it alive formerly. Now, 
there can be no denying of the fact that the body is 
dissolved, and nothing else is perceived of the personal¬ 
ity. But from this fact it will not follow that the 
personality no longer exists, unless it is proved that the 
body, and nothing beyond that, is the personality; and 
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also that nothing can be said to exist which is not 

perceived by us. The man who thinks that the dead 
ceases to be, therefore, assumes that a living being is 
nothing more than the physical body, and that only the 
sensible is the existent. The first of these presupposi¬ 
tions is either based upon the second, as the belief that 
the personality is nothing more than the body is due 
to our perceiving nothing more than the body with our 
senses and presupposing that nothing could exist which 
is not perceived; or there is a confusion in the mind 
of one who thinks like that, between a mere condition 
of manifestation and a cause of production. For, it has 
also been argued in favour of this hypothesis that all 

the phenomena which are said to constitute the person¬ 
ality over and above the physical body are caused by 
or are produced of the body and the brain which is a 
part of the body, forgetting the other possibility that 
the body or the brain might be merely the condition 

of the manifestation of these pljienomena. This argu¬ 
ment, we may point out, is like the one that there is 
no other cause and source of the broadcasted music 
beyond the receiving instrument. There was a person¬ 
ality as long as there was a body; now there is no 

body, therefore, there is no personality, would be arguing 
like that, as long as my electric bulb was alright there 
existed an electric current in the world, but now when 
my bulb is spoiled or broken, there cannot be any 
current, and ' so no other bulb can be lighted in this 
place. Evidently, such arguments are absurd. The ab¬ 
surdity here is again due to the presupposition that the 
sensible, nay, that which is actually revealed to the physi¬ 
cal senses, is existent, and nothing else. There is no neces¬ 
sity of elaborating upon the untenability of this belief. We 
cannot limit existence to that alone which is perceptible 
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to the ph 3 rsical senses. The modern science is convincing 
us that the perceived universe is very little in comparison 
to that which is not perceived ordinarily by the physiccil 
senses. And if we look within us, we shall find that 
the unperceived is immensely more in existence than the 
perceived portion of the entire experience. When we 
cease to be en rapport with the external nature with 
our physical senses, an inner world is opened to us in 
what we call a dream-experience. A careful study of 
dream is very necessary for the proper understanding of 
the personality and the enigma of human life. There 
is sense-perception in the dream, but the physical senses 
are closed and are at rest. There is a body active in 
the dream, but the physical body is at rest. It is free 
from all that the dream-body is busy about. There is 
a world full of things and persons for the dreamer, but 
those things and persons are not exactly the same as 
the contents of the waking world. Does all this not 
show that the sphere of the existent and being experi¬ 
enced is much wider than of that which is perceived 
by the physical senses ? The hypothesis therefore that the 
personality of the “ dead ’’ does not exist anywhere after 
the dissolution of the physical body is not sound. What 
we usually are sure of in the case of death is not the 
non-existence of the personality of the dead anywhere, 
but of the non-manifestation of it through the physical 
body which is now spoilt like an electric bulb. This 
is an evident fact that requires no proof. 

A refutation of the opposite, however, is not 
necessarily a positive proof of anything. Are, then, th6re 
any positive grounds on which it might be definitely said 
that the personality of a dead person continues after 
the dissolution of the physical body? There can be two 
CQhvincing proof? of the continuity after death; either 
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the person who is now dead physically but continues 
to exist somewhere, in some way or other, should 

inform us with sufficiently convincing evidence amenable 
to reasonable tests, that he has not ceased to be with 
the dissolution of the physical body; or one may him¬ 
self remember his having survived the dissolution of his 
previous physical body. It is apparent that both these 
proofs are difficult to get and also difficult to correctly 
estimate, although people are busy in finding such 

evidences. We need not here enter into the difficulties 
of judging the validity or genuineness of these kinds of 
evidences. There are great scientists who have considered 
these difficulties in a truly scientific spirit, and yet have 
declared that “ the hypothesis of surviving intelligence 
and personality,—not only surviving but anxious and able 
with difficulty to communicate,—is the simplest and most 
straightforward, and the only one that fits all the 

facts.” (Lodge: The Survival of Man, p. 221.) In 

India recently, Mr. Kekai Nandan Sahai of Breilley 
has collected a number of cases (Vide, Reincarnation 
—a pamphlet by him), in which the memory of the 
previous physical existence is to a great extent retained 
and verified (his own son being one of them). In the 
face of such facts, and on our previously-arrived-at- 
conclusion that it is merely dogmatic to say that a 
personality ceases to exist with physical death, we are 
led to think that our existence does not end with the 
end of the physical body; and this is what Vasistha 
holds. 

This hypothesis is very much strengthened when we 
study other aspects of our experience, the dream and 
the sleep states “ The study of dream ”, rightly says 
Dr. Du Prel, “frees us much more thoroughly from 
that physiological prejudice than can the investigation of 
79 
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psychical functions in the waking life.” (Du Prel: The 
Philosophy of Mysticism^ Vol. I, p. 54.) While a man 
is asleep his physical activity sinks for the time 

being below the threshold of consciousness. But the 
activity of the inner personality, in all its aspects— 

intellectual, emotional and volitional—is very much 
heightened, as is evident from the dream-experiences 
of ours, and from the activity displayed by a somnam¬ 
bulist and by a hypnotized or an entranced person. 
Dr. Prel’s study of sleep has convinced him that ” the 
more the threshold of sensibility is displaced, the more 
the positive side of sleep would become apparent, 
producing always new psychical reactions." {Ibid., 
p. 147.) It means in other words that the more we are 
free from the bodily consciousness, the more clearly we 
experience another state of existence. And, it may 
therefore be that when we are totally free from the 

body and the physical senses, we may continue to 
experience and exist in a world the like of which our 
dreams daily show us, however vaguely it may be. 

Vaguely, probably because some link ties us with the 
physical body even when we are very much free from 
it in dreams. 

Thus, to deny existence after physical death is 

dogmatic. There is some actual evidence in its favour, 
and it is very much probable that it may be so. Nay, 
it is also necessary, if the constitution of the world is 
not irrational. For, as we have already said, it is 

irrational that our efforts and desires are evaporated 
into nothing, and are not satisfied in the long run. It 
is. irrational and absurd that a moral, gentle and noble 
personality is evolved here under hardships and strug¬ 
gles, and with tears only to be broken suddenly at the 

rock of death. Are all our aspirations for perfection^ 
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omnipotence, omniscience and absolute bliss nothing more 
than illusion and mockery ? Are Christs, Neros and 
Washingtons all to be levelled by death ? Are the 
martyrs and the condemned murderers sailing in the 
same boat only to be dashed into nothingness ? “ Should 
Kant and Goethe, Buddha and Christ, have laboured 
and suffered for the race, without thereby at the same 
time advancing a transcendental subject of theirs, nature 
would be in- the highest degree wasteful.” {Ibid.^ Vol. 
II, pp. 223-224.) It cannot be so, if the world is 

rational. And, unless reason rules the world, science, 
philosophy, morality and religion are absurdities. Suicide 
in that case would be the best course of action for a 
suffering man. But we think the universe is rational, 
simply because reason is one of the manifested forms 
of the Reality in man. Reality may be more than 
rational, but cannot be less. 

In general, therefore, we agree with the view of 

Vasistha on death, that it does not bring about an end 
of any individual as long as that individual himself 
would not like to be dissolved, and that death opens a 
new world before him which he deserved, in the same 

way as we wake up in dream when the body is asleep. 

The change that is brought about by death is, accord¬ 
ing to Vasistha as well as according to Du Prel, “ not a 
change of place, but change of perceptual mode.” 
(Ibid.., Vol. II, p. 289.) It is not going anywhere else 
in space, but experiencing a subjectively different world. 
6. Fulfilment or Frustration of Desires ? 

Of late there has been much discussion in philo¬ 
sophy on values and their conservation and security in 
the reality. We do not want here to enter into all the 
aspects of the problem. We shall only see how far the 
philosophy of Vasistha satisfies the demand of our life 
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th&t all our values ought to be conserved, that all our 
desires must find satisfaction, and that all our efforts 
must be crowned with success in the long run. For, 
we must remember that this demand is very strong in 
man, perhaps stronger than the intellectual demand for 
consistency. 

A careful investigation into the various types of 
religions will reveal that the categories of a particular 
religion are determined in their concrete nature by the 
conception entertained by a particular race or people, 
of the values of life and how they want them to be 
concerned. God, Heaven or Hell, salvation, etc., are 
hypostatized values. Why a religion is accepted or re¬ 
jected bjy some individual is not usually because it is 
rational, f but because it guarantees him all that he 
desires. All the conceptions of the ultimate destiny 
of the individual are coloured by his conception of 
the most valuable aspect of his existence and of 
the most desired object of his life. A Vaiq^va de¬ 
votee has expressed his wish that he would prefer 
to be a jackal in the land of Brndu^vana to being a 
liberated soul in the sense of Liberation according to the 
Vaisfe§ika philosophers. Ramanuja, in his Commentary 
on the Brahma-sutras, criticizes and rejects Saihkara’s 
conception of Liberation that there will be no experience 
of the ego or I-ness (ahaMva) in the liberated state, 
on the plea that “ A man desires Liberation and makes 
efforts to attain it only with the idea that his present 
state is miserable, and with the hope that in the 
liberated state he will be happy. But if he comes to 
learn that in the state of liberation he himself will be 
no more, he will turn back from such a liberation.” 
{^fi‘bha^a Catub'SUtn, edited by Abhyahkara, p. 79.) 
A religion acceptable to an opium-eater must guarantee 
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to him that there will be ample opium in the heaven 
for him; a debauchee will gladly accept the conception of 
heaven where his animal passion will have an unrestricted 
satisfaction. The prophet that a man would accept is 
one who does not denounce what he desires and loves. 

The place of philosophy in the life of a thinking 
man is almost the same as that of religion in the life 
of a believing man. It has to meet the same demands 
of life, and- its task is more difficult than that of 
religion in so far as it has to be comprehensive, co¬ 
herent and consistent. Bradley accepts this view when 
he writes “ Philosophy has to justify all sides of our 
nature; and this means that all our main cravings 
must find satisfaction.” (Bradley: Appearance and Reality, 
p. 507.) But, as his own philosophy finds it difficult to 
guarantee the fulfilment of all desires of all individuals, 
and the conservation of all the values of all individuals, 
he, instead of admitting the failure of his philosophy, 
considers the demand, as it is, to be absurd. He says: 
” But that every desire of every kind must as such be 
gratified—this is quite a different demand, and is surely 
irrational." (Ibid., p. 507.) Here Bradley forgets that 
to the individual who is desiring, his own desire at that 
moment, however petty, however great or small its 
object may be, however noble or ignoble it may look 
to others, is as warm, is as imperative, and its object 
as valuable as any other desire of any body else and 
its object. If any philosophy makes difference between 
one and another, and guarantees the satisfaction of one 
rather than that of another, that philosophy is a partial 
philosophy and has yet to grow wiser. It cannot meet 
the universal acceptance, because it does not satisfy all. 
It is the philosophy of the few whose values it con¬ 
serves; it is a philosophy of a particular nation, of a 
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particular country, of a particular time, of a particular 
type of people, the conservation of the values of which 
it maintains. It is idle on the part of Bradley to 
write: “ It is idle to repeat, “ I want something ” 

unless you can show that the nature of things demands 
it also.” {Ibid., p. 510.) The “ nature of things ” would 
certainly be irrational if there would arise any desire 
in any individual for the fulfilment of which there were 
no provision in the “ nature of things ”, for, after all, 
the individual in whose heart the desire surges up is a 
part of the Reality. If tantalization of our desires is 
the rule of the universe, or if only those desires will 
be fulfilled which have been indulged in after calculat¬ 
ing the ” nature of things ”, which an ambitious man 
never does, then all the people of the world up to this 
time have lived and died in illusion, for the “nature 
of things ” is still not fully known. They have desired 
and aspired in vain. Man will not be satisfied with 
such a metaphysics. And, in the West there is a 
tendency in Pragmatism to discard the view that the 
reality is a finished thing. However vaguely they may 
say it, they nevertheless say that the reality is in the 
making, and that we make it through our desires, 
thoughts and activities. The Pragmatist is not very 
clear as to what he really means. But he is quite 
sure that he is revolting against a metaphysics that does 
not fully satisfy. 

In the philosophy of Vasistha, we have a better 
solution of the problem than probably in any other 
religion or philosophy of the world. He assures us 
that every desire of whatsoever kind of every individual 
shall be satisfied. All that any individual . wants to 
experience and realize shall be experienced and realized. 
The stories of the sons of Indu in the Prakarapa III 
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of the Yoga-vmiq^ha and of the Tapasa in the 
second half of the prakarapa VI illustrate the view of 
Vasistha that all desires, however great and unattainable 
their objects may seem to be, hovfrever the “ nature of 
things ” may go against them, and however conflicting 
their consequences be with the “ finished reality ”, shall 
be fulfilled if they are earnest and sincere. Even merely 
passing wishes are also to be granted a passing fulfil¬ 
ment. All that we wish to possess and enjoy shall be in 
our arms, however impossible it may apparently seem to 
be. A scientist, a philosopher, a politician, and a reform¬ 
er will see himself crowned with success in his efforts. 
A lover will be in union with his beloved, and every 
one will find what he seeks. All that we think valuable 
will be preserved for us if we wish so. 

How can it be so ? It shall be so, Vasistha 
tells us, because our objective experience is shaped in 
accordance with our demands, our desires, and our 
aspirations. We daily experience that many of our 
wishes which are inconsistent with the facts in the 
present objective world of the waking experience, are 
fulfilled in the experience of dream, which so long as 
it lasts is experienced as the real waking state. Dreams 
are mostly the objectification and realization of our 
passing wishes or of those desires that are in conflict 
with the waking experience. Death, as we have already 
seen, liberates us from the waking physical experience. 
Our objective experience after death, according to Vasis^a, 
is very much like that of a dream, in which we 
enjoy the objects of our desires or suffer from the 
objects of our apprehension. For, all wishes and desires, 
and also fears and apprehensions are potential energies 
to be actually realized. And they persist to be as long 
as they are not realized,. All our ideas of heaven and 
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hell, all our conceptions of reward or punishment, and 
all our desires to possess this or that are actualized in 
our objective experience after the death of the body, in 
exactly the same way as in dreams. The dreaming 
capacity is then released and liberated from the limita¬ 
tions of the body and the world of waking experience, 
where the nature of things stood in the way of our 
desires finding satisfaction. There is no common time* 
space order for all the ideal worlds thus experienced 
after persons have ceased to be members of this world 
of waking experience, as all the dreams cannot be 
measured by the same standard of time-space measure¬ 
ment and cannot be said to be belonging to a common 
time-space order. Countless such worlds may exist 
interpenetratingly, with events which may be quite in 
conflict with those in others at the same time and 
place, if we can use the expression. All these ideal 
worlds in which the individual is having full and 
unrestricted satisfaction of his desires that are incongruent 
with or impossible to be realized in the world of this 
time-space order, all these enjoyments, and all these 
personalities, are nevertheless, as real, as hard facts, 
and as objectively true as our world of the present 
waking experience. 

Now, when the desires, for the fulfilment of which 
this world of our present experience was too poor or 
incongruent, are exhausted by their satisfaction, those 
desires which were connected with this world and can 
be fulfilled in this world assert themselves and wake 
the personality up in this very, world in a fresh and 
appropriate physical body in which all that was achieved 
with great efforts formerly is preserved or conserved in 
the form of instincts and tendencies, and in a suitable 
environment; where those desires can be easily satisfied. 
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Thus nothing valuable and nothing that was desired to 
be conserved is ever lost to the individual as long as 
the individual himself does not want to get rid of it 
through his denying desire. Thdre is an unbroken 
continuity in the line of perfection, and all the previ¬ 
ously acquired stages of progress are conserved in the 
personality. The individual becomes only what he desires. 
He realizes whatever kind of salvation he wants. If he 
wants to preserve his distinct individuality in some loka 
(higher world), as RSmanuja and other Vai^t!^va teachers 
would, there is a provision for this in reality, and no 
one can compel him to be effaced out of existence as 
an individual. If he is, on the other hand, tired of 
existing as a separate individual and desires to be 
dissolved into infinity, he will be dissolved. If he wants 
to live in conscious identity with the Absolute, he shall 
also realize that kind of existence. For, according to 
Vasistha, we become only what we desire to become; 
we possess what we desire to possess; and we enjoy 
what we desire to enjoy. The only check is the check 
of our thought. 

But we must not forget that nothing else but the 
realization of our Absoluteness can give us the final 
satisfaction. It is why we continue changing our desires, 
changing our values and changing ourselves. That alone 
will be real for us which we value. Let us therefore 
value that which we want to realize. Things are not 
valuable in themselves. They are valuable in so far as 
they give us a promise of happiness and joy. When 
we have them by our side, the promise is realized to 
be a false one so far as the ultimate satisfaction is 
concerned*. Then we set our heart on other objects and 
think them valuable instead of the previous ones. But 
after some time, when by the inevitable law of the 
79 
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fulfilment of all our desires, they are in our possession, 
the same thing happens. We are again disappointed in 
realizing the promised joy. This is the reason why 
values change. This impels us to find out the highest 
value, the Absolute Self, for the sake of realizing which 
all values are acquired and tested one after another. 
This is what is suggested by the philosophy of VasisAa. 
7. Whence and Why the Evil? 

It may be asked that, if the nature of the reality 
is such that all our desires are fulfilled, why is there 
misery or suffering in the world ? The world appears to 
be a vale of tears rather than a garden of joy. There 
is pain, there is suffering, there is old age, there is 
death, and there is failure in the world. These facts 
cannot be denied by any philosopher so long as he 
walks on the earth with his eyes open. Vasistha has 
recognized them to be actual facts. In the recent 
philosophy of the West too there is so much attention 
paid to the dark aspects of life and the world, denoted 
by the one common name “ evil ” that it has now 
become an important duty of a philosopher to account 
for them, as it was in ancient India, where the main 
object of philosophy was to find out the root cause of 
the evil and the remedy for it. {Vide^ the first stanza 
of Is^vara-kr^a’s Sanikhya-knrikns,) 

At present there are two main conceptions of evil 
in the West, that of the Absolute Idealists and that of 
the Humanists. The first group of thinkers holds that 
the consciousness of evil is only a partial vision, that 
evil is merely an appearance, and that in Reality as 
a whole it is “ over-ruled and subserved ”. Evil, accord¬ 
ing to them, is not grounded in the Reality as a 
whole, but is experienced only in the parts of the 
Reality. ‘ How any partial appearance, such as evil, 
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error, finitude, etc., arise in the Absolute whole is not 
answered by them. That, they think, is beyond our 
comprehension. “ Why there are appearances, and why 
appearances of such various kinds, 'are questions not to 
be answered.” (Bradley: Appearance and Reality, 
p. 511.) The Pragmatists and the Humanists naturally 
revolt against such a view. They detest the use of the 
word “ appearance ” for evil, which according to them 
is as real as the man or the individual, from whom 

they start to philosophize like the followers of Pro¬ 
tagoras. They denounce the Absolutistic metaphysics 
downright, because they think that in the Absolutistic 
philosophy the centre of interest is the Absolute 
and not the individual for whom evil is ingrained in 
reality. Evil, they say, is real. No further explana¬ 
tion can be given of it than that it is a real factor 
in our experience, with which we have to grapple 
hard. The Pragmatists discard the conception of a 
perfect, omnipotent and good God, who has hitherto 
been believed to have been the creator of the 

world, for, if God is the author of the world, 
he must have been the author of the dreadful evils 

of the world like war, pestilence, earthquakes, floods, 
etc., and of suffering, old age, death, etc., of the 

living creatures. They recognize evil as a real principle 
active in the world side by side with the forces that 

are operative to conquer it. A finite God struggling 
himself against the forces of Satan, and to a great 

extent aided by the growing wisdom and power of 
man, is what satisfies them. It is clear that even by 

the Pragmatists no further explanation of evil is given 
than that it is a fact, an actuality that cannot be 

denied. The main concern of. the Humanists and 

Pragmatists is not really to account for and explain 
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why there is evil, but how it can be overcome; “ Not 
why evil should exist at all, but how we can lessen 
the actual amount of it.” (James; Piuralistic Universe, 
p. viii.) Prof. RSdhS-kfs^an, therefore, while defending the 
Absolutistic philosophy of the West against the attacks 
of James remarks: “ But if Absolutism fails to account 
for evils and error (which, he says, are “ Mystery ” 
according to Bradley, and an ” insoluble puzzle ” 
according to Joachim), pluralism does not fare better.” 
(RSdha-krsijan: The Reign of Religiojt in Contemporary 
Philosophy, p. 259.) 

When we cast a glance towards Indian philosophy, 
we find the idea of “ evil ” treated under the concept 
of bondage. The tendency of Indian philosophers has 
been to distinguish two states of existence of the Self 
of living beings, one the ideal state in which the 
individual can exist as free from all evils and sufferings, 
and the other as actual which is full of imperfections, 
sufferings and undesirable evils. The first is generally 
called the state of Mokga (freedom from evil) and the 
second, Bandha (bondage to evil). The problem of evil 
has generally taken an individualistic turn here on 
account of the pragmatic tendencies of the Indian mind 
from the earliest times. Here let us take a bird’s- 
eye view of the various conceptions of bondage offered 
in Indian philosophy. 

According to the Carvakas, it may be said that 
bondage is really a bondage to the authority of religion, 
law and morality. Moral and religious considerations 
make a coward of man and keep him away from the 
enjoyments of life. Let us take life as it is, and let 
us not postpone the present enjoyments for the sake 
of some ' non-existent, but wrongly supposed to be 
existent, state of heavenly or unconditioned bliss. We 
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end with death. There is no problem of mok§a beyond 
the present life. This view, it is evident, cannot satisfy 
man, although there is a grain of truth in it. It is an 
antithesis to the too much religi'ous obsession which 
makes a man neglect the comforts that the body 
legitimately requires. 

According to the Jaina thinkers, the limitations of 
life and the consequent misery and sufferings are due 
to the intermixture of the soul with the forces of 
matter, both of which have been existing intermixed 
from time immemorial, without any beginning in time. 
Yet it is possible through moral and ascetic practices 
to separate the soul from the karmic particles of matter 
entirely. When the soul is thus freed from matter, it 
will go up beyond the mundane existence, in a very 
high region, where it will continue to exist for ever as 
an omniscient individual free from all the evils of 
mundane existence. The view does not satisfy the 
intellectual demand for the Unity of the ultimate 
Substance. It does not make the sufferer from the evil 
responsible for his suffering, because the evil is ingrained 
in the reality from time immemorial and is sufficiently 
deeply intermixed with the soul. This view does not, 
also, attribute any meaning and purpose to evil in 
life. And the method suggested to get rid of the 
mundane existence is very ascetic and puritanic, full of 
hardships and diffioulties at every stage. 

According to the philosophers of the Nyitya^Vaisfe^ika 
schools, evil consists in the soul (which in its essential 
nature is a pure substance free from all attributes of 
knowledge, emotion and activity which it acquires 
during the mundane existence) assuming a body with 
the senses and uniting with a mind, as a consequence 
of its previous karmas (actions), and thereby suffering 
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from the misery of life and death. The satksltra 
(round of birth and death) continues as long as the 
soul is not freed from attachment to the body and 
mind, and from the binding actions through the know¬ 
ledge of the real nature of the soul. When this is 
effected, the soul becomes liberated, and continues to 
exist in its pure form which is free from all pains and 
pleasures, and from all attributes that are acquired in 
the embodied existence including consciousness. It is 
not explained in this philosophy how such an originally 
pure soul was at all implicated in the clutches of 
kartnay or bondage for the first time, it being consider¬ 
ed a sufficient reply that our bondage is beginningless. 
This idea of freedom from bondage in a state of 
Liberation which not only will be free from pain but also 
from every kind of happiness from even the knowledge 
or consciousness of our existence, is not an idea that 
can appeal to man. It is an attempt to acquire 
complete anaesthesia, as it were, and to reduce oneself 
to a stonelike state of unconscious existence. Man on 
the other hand wants happiness, positive and uncondi¬ 
tional, and never wants that he should cease to be 
conscious. 

According to the early Mlmarhsakas, Jaimini and 
S'abara, the evil consists in the performance of bad and 
prohibited actions which are bound to bring suffering 
to the performers. Freedom from it according to them 
would be a state of happy heavenly existence brought 
about by the performance of the actions enjoined upon 
us by the Scripture. This view looks to be too 
primitive. It does not take into consideration the fact 
pointed out by the author of the Su^khya-kdrikUs that 
the stay in heaven cannot be a state perfectly free 
from pain, and that this remedy of escaping the evils 
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of life is not the final remedy, for, the consequences 
of “ good ” actions even must last for some time and 
not for ever. {Kurikn 2.) So, neither the origin nor the 
final cure of evil is suggested by the Mlm5rhsakas. 

The evil of bondage, according to the Snihkhya philo¬ 
sophers, is due to the want of discriminative knowledge 
(aviveka) between the subject and object {purusa and 
Prakftt). The former is by its very nature unchanging, 
inactive, and pure consciousness, which is free in its essen¬ 
tial nature from all pleasures, pains or delusion. In the 
present state, however, it feels its identity with the object¬ 
ive reality {prakfit), which, on account of the forgetful¬ 
ness by the puruqa of its own true nature and of the 
attention directed by the purusa towards it, begins to 
dance into the many forms of things, senses, mind, ego, 
the intellect, etc., which are all susceptible to pleasure, 
pain or dullness; to change and to all kinds of miser¬ 
able or happy states in heaven or hell. It is really 
wrong for the subject to attribute to itself the condi¬ 
tions of objects, both of the psychical and physical 
kind. But it is done for want of discrimination. Dis¬ 
crimination between the two as absolutely separate 
entities and the consequent aloofness of the subject in 
its own state of pure conscious experience is the ideal 
of this philosophical system. No satisfactory answer is 
given by the Snihkhya philosophers as to how this 
false identity between the two, this non-discrimination, 
originates at all. If the two were essentially distinct 
entities, when and how did they come to be united? 
To say that the non-discrimination is beginningless is 
to evade the question of the origin, and not to 
answer it. No other character than that of being pure 
consciousness, unattached to anything, aloof and distinct 
from all other things, although infinite in extension, is 
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present in the liberated soul according to this school. 
This state is realized by abstracting it from all the 
contents of consciousness, or by stripping off all con¬ 
creteness from conscious experience. It is, apparently, 
a way not of conquering the evil but of running away 
from it. 

According to Buddhism, in general, life as such is 
misery and pain. There is no joy here. Every thing 
is in perpetual change. The soul postulated by other 
systems of philosophy in which a resort is sought to 
escape from the evils of life, is itself found by the 
Buddhists on analysis to be composed and no exception 
to the universal law of change. To be something, 
to will to be something, is itself the root of all suffer¬ 
ings.* This or desire to be is due to ignorance 

{flvidyu). We do not know that by desiring to be some¬ 
thing we are sowing the seed of our further existence 
which as such is evil. Freedom from all kinds of 
desires for objects, and negation of the will to live 
through self-denying moral conduct in which respect is 
paid not to the individuality but to the moral law, is 
the way of arriving at a state in which individuality, 
which is changing and composite in its nature, is finally 
extinguished. This state is called Nirvapa or extinction 
of all evils and passions with that of individuality. 
How the individuals originated, why is there ignorance 
on account of which we go on weaving a web of pro¬ 
longed existence here and hereafter, are questions to* 
which no answer can be found in Buddhism. The 
ignorance is said to be beginningless. The remedy 
suggested for the evils of life is a medicine that 
certainly removes the disease, but kills also the patient 
to insure freedom from relapse. The idea of Buddhistic 
ffirvUpa is mpr§ qr l^s a negative one, of freedom 
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from all the dark aspects of life. But ipan does not 
only seek an escape from the evils of life, but also 
hankers for positive Joy or Happiness (Ananda). There 
is certainly a desire in man to escape from the miser¬ 
able state of existence, but there is also a desire to be 
in some state of existence, where he will be in a bliss¬ 
ful state. This positive aspect is wanting, to a great 
extent, in the Buddhistic metaphysics which lays much 
emphasis on .negation, although in the later Buddhism, 
signs are not wanting of the influence of the Upani§adic 
idea of the Self as Ananda or Bliss. 

According to the Upani^ads, to speak in a general 
way, the root of evil is our ignorance of the fact that 
we ai*e one with the Brahman, the Ultimate Reality, 
which is full of inflnite knowledge and Bliss. When we 
know this fact, we partake in the Joy Absolute. “ When 
God is known all fetters fall away.” “ The knower of 
the Brahman becomes Brahman.” S^aihkarac5rya, there¬ 
fore, who has systematized the teachings of the Upani- 
§ads into a system of philosophy known as the Advaita- 
Vedunta, thinks that the evil consists in the ignorance 
of the true nature of the Self, which is identical with 
the Brahman. When through the study of the Upani- 
qads, thinking over their teachings, and contemplating 
over their truths, we realize that we are the Brahn^an, 
the iinitude and the vision of the world, which are both 
illusory appearances, vanish from the view and we are 
left not in a negative state of emptiness, but in a state 
of Perfect Existence, which is Consciousness and Bliss, 
and is fuller than the fullest one can imagine. But 
how, why, and when Ignorance crept into our Being to 
make us finite is a question, which not only is not 
answered by the VedatntisU. but also denounced as an 
illegitimate question {ati^asfnd). 

80 
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Thus, no philosophical system of the East or West 
so far considered has given a quite satisfactory answer 
to the origin of the evil. The philosophy of Vasistha, 
fares better than most of them with regard to the prob¬ 
lem. No better answer, after all, can be given as to 

why we suffer than that because we are ignorant. All 
our sufferings, miseries, failures, and troubles are certain¬ 
ly due to our ignorance of the true nature of things 
around us, of our own selves, and of the laws and 
constitution of the universe. He also tells us that it is 
more important to know how ignorance is to be re¬ 
moved, that is, how the evil is to be overcome and 
destroyed, than how, why, and when it originated (IV, 
41, 32-34), as William James, whom we have quoted 

above, has also rightly said. 

But the difficulty is that man will never cease to 

be a metaphysical animal. He cannot rest satisfied 
with the agnosticism as to the ultimate reason why 
ignorance or evil is there at all. The main difficulty 
in the acceptance of evil as an ultimate fact in¬ 
grained in the reality, is that the admission of 

it as an independent power, a cosmic principle like 
Satan, takes away all hope of victory over it, and also 
all possibility of its ever being effaced out of existence. 
For, after all, a reality will ever remain a reality. A 
force that has defied and limited even God, must be 
certainly stronger and cleverer than the combined 
strength and wisdom of all the creatures or individuals 
in the world. The difficulty of the Monistic systems of 
philosophy, on the other hand, is to explain why the 
One Perfect and Infinite Blissful God or the Brahman 
could become the finite and suffering many, or, if 
the many are eternally rooted in the all-comprehend¬ 
ing and all-embracing Absolute, how could forgetfulness 
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(ignorance) of this fact occur at all ? To say that it is 
an “ insoluble mystery ” is giving a death-blow to meta¬ 
physics and leaving the intellect unsatisfied for ever. A 
philosopher, therefore, has certainly to attempt an 
answer. Moreover, unless we know why and how evil 
is there, we cannot be able to conceive how to over¬ 
come it. To say that the evil is beginningless is to 
admit actual reality of it. 

In the philosophy of Vasistha we do not come 
across the conception of a beginningless ignorance, which 
we find in the Mahn-ynna Buddhism from which 
S'amkara seems to have borrowed it. Karma (binding 
activity) too is not beginningless according to Vasistha, 
as we have already seen. Bondage or evil, according 
to Vasistha, is another name for finite existence, the 
mind or individuality itself. Ignorance {avidyu) is also 
a name for it. It is also called karma. To be an 
individual is to be limited; it is to hedge a wall of 
neglect or non-recognition of the Whole round the centre 
of interest in a particular portion or aspect of the 
Absolute Whole. To attend to a particular point is to 
neglect the rest. And we are, for the time being, only 
that to which we give our full attention. No body else 
forces us to attend to anything. It is a voluntary 
game which we may play or not. It has a beginning 
and an end. But as every concave has its convex 
side, so the limitation of our interest to here and now 
has the other side involved in the very act of limitation, 
namely, the passing away the rest of the Reality, ever 
present in the total experience, into the subconscious. 
The present day psychology holds that the original datum 
of cognitive experience is a continuous whole, in which 
we make differentiations in accordance with our interests. 
Ther? is really no liipit to the presentation-fon^inuumj 
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but only that much of it constitutes my reality as 

is above the threshold of my consciousness; and out 
of that too that is more real to me in which I 
am emotionally interested or which has value for me. 
The rest is neglected. It is in some such manner that 
a mind or individuality takes its rise in the Absolute 
according to Vasistha. A centre of interest, a point of 
consciring activity, is spontaneously (Svabhavatab) and 
without any ulterior motive, fixed in the ever infinite 
and perfect Absolute like the springing up of a whirl in 
an ocean. From the point of view of this centre the 

total Absolute Experience appears split up into two 

aspects, one in which the individual (the centre) is 
interested, and so, real to it, and the other in which 
the individual is not interested, and so, unreal to the 
individual. But there cannot be an actual separation 
between the two aspects of the entire Experience except 
for the individual. As the centre of interest of the 
individual continues shifting, his experience goes on 

changing. Imagining new and new forms in the object¬ 
ive world is but the changing of the centre of interest. 
And we cannot but imagine new forms for our objective 
experience, because the entire infinite Experience is im¬ 
manent in every individual and on account of this fact 
there is a revolt in the individual against being satisfied 
with a particular form of experience and a demand to 
have other forms of experience in the field of consci¬ 
ousness. This is the reason why there is no final 
satisfaction of desire in having this or that object. As 
long as we shall continue to .desire particular objects, 
our desires will bring us no rest or final peace, for, 
objects will be infinite in number and kind and there 
is a • craving in us for the infinite. This is the reason 
why we suffer. This is why we cannot be happy in 
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this world. This is why, in spite of our possessions, 
achievements and enjoyments, we always feel poor. No 
doubt, we always have> early or late, what we want, 
what we strive for, and what ‘ we earnestly desire. 
But by the time we get it, our centre of interest 
has shifted to something else, and so, we no longer 
are satisfied with the attainment of the objects of 
our previous desires. We do not wait to enjoy what 
we have ourselves attracted towards us. This is why 
there is discord, inharmony, unhappiness, etc., in the 
world. 

This state of affairs will continue to be experienced 
as long as there is interest in particular objects and 
desire to be this or that, and attachment to this or 
that, for, there will be a perpetual revolt from within 
against satisfaction with the particular part when the 
Whole is ours. Want of happiness is the sign of this 
revolt. There is a need also of this revolt, otherwise 
no one would aspire to be perfect. Thus, evil is 
necessary, otherwise the glory of the Absolute which is 
our very Self, the deep ocean behind the bubble of our 
being, would remain hidden from the view of those 
who are interested in partial and poor aspects of It. 
The vision of the Whole, the infinite Self, will shine 
above the threshold of consciousness only when we give 
up our limited interests and become interested in the 
Whole and constantly imagine ourselves to be nothing 
less than the Whole. No external force other than our 
own will make us choose what we shall become. This, 
in brief, is the view on evil and victory over it, 
suggested by the study of the Yoga-vnsi^tha. How 
far it is satisfactory, let the reader judge. We can 
only say that beyond this it is difficult for hunian 
intellect to go. 
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8. What am I? 

“ Know thy-Self ” is a very old exhortation of the 
wise men of all ages and climes. And knowing the 
Self appears to be an easier task than knowing the 
external world, for the latter is presented to us only so 
far as our senses reveal it to us. What there may be 
behind the sensible in the external world ever remains 
hidden from us. But probably there is an agreement 
as to what the external world is so far as it is re¬ 
vealed to us, but there is a great divergence of 
opinion amongst the great thinkers of the world as to 
what the Self is. A big volume can be filled if only 
a mention is made of the various views held by emi¬ 
nent thinkers on the nature of the Self. There is 
hardly any space for us to exhaustively deal with it 
here. We shall only refer to a few typical instances of 
this divergence of views held in the East as well as in 
the West. 

Descartes starts his enquiry to find out truth by 
doubting everything that the commonsense or the pre¬ 
viously existing thought of the West took for granted. 
In doubting everything, he discovers that the doubter is 
presupposed in all doubting, and therefore cannot be 
doubted to exist. Doubting is thinking. I think there¬ 
fore I am. (“ Cogito ergo sum ”.) The discovery of 
Descartes which consists in knowing that no one can 
doubt his own existence because he is presupposed as a 
doubter, although a very old truth, is the starting point 
of Modem Philosophy. St. Augustine long before Des¬ 
cartes thought “ To doubt my existence is to assert my 
existence.” {yide, Cushman: Beginner's History of 
Philosophy, Vol. I. Chap. XVI.) We find the same 
idea expressed by S'aihkara in his Commentary on the 
Brahm^-siUtras (II, 3, 7): It is not possible to 4eny 
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the existence of the Self, for it is the very essence of 
him who denies”. 

But, what am I ?—is the next and more important 
question. Descartes comes to the conclusion that the 
self is a thinking Substance. He did not examine the 
idea of substance critically. Hume questioned whether 
there was any substance like the self. His introspection, 
Hume said, revealed no such entity as an enduring, 
continuing and identically the same, spiritual substance 
within him, but only a congeries of sensations, impres¬ 
sions, memories, feelings, etc. He discovered no Self 
“ other than a bundle or collection of different percep¬ 
tions which succeed each other with an inconceivable 
rapidity, and are in a perpetual flux and movement.” 
Exactly in the same manner, long before Hume, did 
the Buddhist thinkers repudiate the idea of “ Self ” 
{Atmati) as a spiritual substance which was postulated 
by the NaiyUyikas as the thinker, doer, and feeler. The 
self for the older Buddhists is only a bundle {skandha) 
of the psychical states which are ever in flux, but are 
held in unity as mind {cittam). There is no doubt 

that so far as the thoughts, ideas, feelings and interests 

are concerned, there is a perpetual flux, a constant 
change within ourselves. And whenever one seeks to find 
the Self with the help of ordinary introspection, he will 
stumble at this or that particular and passing thought. 
Hume, James and Buddhists are so far quite correct. 
But as Kant in the West and S'aifakara in India 

pointed out, the changing multiplicity of ideas, sensa¬ 
tions, feelings, etc., alone are not sufficient to explain 
all the facts and aspects of our inner life. Both of 
them point out that these changing psychical states 
are not the Self. The Self is the Subject which 

unifies and apperceives these states, and without the 
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presupposition of which no unity, which is as much a 
fact of inner experience as the multiplicity of the ideas, 
nor consciousness of changing states, could have been 
possible. To seek for the Self in the changing states 
of the mind, both of them say, is certainly wrong. The 
Self is the unifying Subject that can never be made 
an object, can never be presented as a thought, sensa¬ 
tion or feeling. It is therefore absurd to regard it as 
something known in the ordinary sense. Psychology 
cannot observe it, but, as Ward suggests, must pre¬ 
suppose it. Buddhists, Hume and James who have 
repudiated the popular idea of the Self have done a 
great service to the problem, in so far as they have 
convinced us that a search for the Self in the changing 
states of the mind, down from the me or ego to the 
bodily states and feelings, cannot give us the Self. 
Truly indeed, because the search for the Self is not 
for the changing aspect of ourselves, nor for the plural¬ 
ity of ideas within, nor even for that which can be the 
object of our knowledge. It is for the permanent in 
us, for the unity within, and for the Subject which 
knows every thing else. When a philosopher says that 
there is no permanent entity found within his mind or 
in the objects outside, he is quite right in so far as it 
goes. But to conclude that permanence and unity can 
nowhere be found, because they have not been found in 
the objective side of our experience—both mind and 
matter—is absurd. Experience is inexplicable without 
the persupposition of a Permanent Unity. If we have 
not found where the Permanent Unity exists, we must 
only confess that we have not found it, and should 
not deny its existence. It is not only dogmatic to deny 
the existence of what is presupposed in all our experi¬ 
ence, but also an act of philosophicide, if we can use 
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the expression. If we are honest thinkers, let us say 
that our knowledge is not yet complete, that we have 
still to learn more and more. Lodge has rightly said, 
“ The assertions of men of genius are often of value: 
their denials seldom or never." (Lodge: Making of Man, 
p. 24, footnote.) 

What am I then, when the term “ I ” stands for the 
Ultimate Subjective Unity? For, after all it is the “I" 
that endures amidst all the changes of personality; it 
is the ‘‘ I ” that unifies all the discrete many that 
compose the psychical and the external world of my 
experience; and it is the “ I ” which is presupposed in 
all experience. What is the character of the “ I ” ? 
Before finding out the actual character of this “ I ", let 
us be sure of a few points in this connection. The 
search for the “ I ” is the search for the permanent or 
the continuous. We must not, therefore, expect to find 
it in the varying and changing factors of our experi¬ 
ence. It is a search for the ultimate Unity within, we 
should not therefore expect to find it as one of the 
many contents of our experience. And because it is a 
search for the ultimate Subject of our experience, we 
should not expect to find it out amidst the objective 
world and amidst those things and ideas that can be 
presented. The search is no doubt a difficult one. 
Many philosophers, specially in the West, have faltered 
in the search for the Self, simply because they neither 
understood what they were in search after, nor where 
to seek for it. It is to the great credit of the Vedanta 
thinkers that they alone grasped well the problem of 
the Self, and they alone answered it more satisfactorily 
than any other philosopher of the East or West. 

The great psychologist James sums up his discus* 
sion on the problem of Self by saying ‘‘ Personality 
81 
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implies the incessent presence of two elements, an 
objective person, known by the passing subjective 
Thought and recognized as continuing in time.” {Princi¬ 
ples of Psychology, Vol. I, p. 371.) The main difficulty 
that lies in this conclusion is how a “ passing ” subject¬ 
ive thought could be recognized as “ continuing in 
time How can “ I ”, the unchanging background of 
all the changing “ me-s ” be “ a Thought, at each mo¬ 
ment different from that of the last moment {Ibid., 
p. 401.) It is a very simple truth pointed out by the 
author of the Bhamati, the great Vacas-pati Mis'ra, 
that “ what varies not nor changes in the midst of 
things that vary and change is different from them 
{vyTlvartain'^ne^u yad anuvartate tat tehhyo bhinnam)". 
The “ I ”, therefore, which is felt as continuing in time 
must be distinguished from that which passes. It 
cannot be one of the series of passing thoughts, but 
behind and beyond the series. We may not of course 
be able to separate the passing me-s from the enduring 
“ / ”, simply because it is a factor that cannot be 
thought away from any passing me. But at any rate 
we can determine its character by negating from it all 
the passing me-s. Here it may be pointed out, as Kant 
actually did point out, that it may be that this unity 
of apperception may not have any existence apart from 
its function of unifying the passing sensations or ideas. 
There is no fear like that, for, there are other levels 
of our experience in which the passing me-s of the 
ordinary waking consciousness are altogether absent, but 
the Self is still felt to be continuing in the same way 
as it does in the waking experience. 

Our concrete personality, which is called the me 
4>y William James, may be analysed into several factors: 
the physical me {anna-mayd), the sensitive and appetitive 
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me {pfaxM-niaya) the thinking and willing me (vijftana- 
maya), and the feeling me {nnanda-maya), as James 
Ward (See Ward: Psychological Principles, Chap. XV, 
Section I) and the Taittiriya Upaniqad have suggested. 
Which of them can be or cannot be regarded as the Self, 
or the real “ I ” as distinguished from we or “ I ” of 
the moment will depend upon which one of them 
endures or does not endure in all the levels of our 
experience, • which we often wrongly suppose to be 
identical with only one level or aspect of it, namely, 
the ordinary waking experience. Hindu philosophers 
have taken the entire experience into consideration in 
forming a metaphysical theory. They have observed 
four main kinds of experience: waking, dream, deep 
sleep and samndhi. At one time or other of our 

existence we are in one or the other of these four 

states of experience. Our Self should not be only that 
which endures throughout our waking existence, but also 
throughout all the various kinds of experience in which 
we exist this or that time. If any factor of our 

personality ceases to be experienced in any one of these 
states, it cannot claim to be our Self. For it is absent 
when we are present. Our existence cannot be, on the 
other hand, denied in any kind or level of experience, 
for any kind of “ experience without an experient is 

unintelligible ”, as Ward points out. Ward further 
thinks: “ It is the I—not the Me—that ... is 

essential to any experience, while the Me is essential to 
only some.” {Psychological Principles, p. 379.) Another 
consideration that Vasistha and the Veduntists have 
rightly kept in view is that all those factors of my 
personality that can at one time or other be made the 
objects of experience, that is, can be observed externally 
or introspectively have to be discarded as the not-Selft 
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For, the search for the Self, as we have already 
pointed out is the search for the Ultimate Subject of 
our experience, and as Ward says, “ there would be 
certainly a difficulty, if we maintained that the subject 
of experience could ever be the direct object of its 
own experience.” {Psychological Principles, p. 380.) 

Now a careful study of the various kinds of ex¬ 
perience will convince us that almost all the factors of 
our objective personality or me pointed out above are 
contingent. They cease to be experienced in this or 
that state of experience. The “ anna-maya ” (physical) 

me which is lying in the bed is not experienced in 

dream; the “ prapa-maya ” (the sensitive and appetitive) 
me, the “ mano-maya ” (the thinking and willing) me, 
and the “ vijVoina-maya ” (the intellectual) me, all are 
absent from the experience of deep sleep in which 
nothing but vague feeling of unique pleasure forms the 
content of our experience; and in a higher mystic 

experience, called saniudhi, “ which a truly scientific 

psychology should no longer continue to ignore ” 
(Woods: The Self and Its Problems, p. 136), even this 
vague feeling of pleasure (the “ ananda-maya ” or the 
feeling me) is changed into the clear experience of 
Blissful Existence, in which no duality is experienced, 
and the subject and the object exist as if eternally 
united in the Unity of experience which is above the 
distinction. Throughout this variation and dropping of 
the w^-s the Self continues as awareness or conscious¬ 
ness (samvid), which never changes although its objects 
change. Consciousness is therefore declared to be the 
essential character of the Self by Vasis^a and the 
Vedantists, as well as by the Suij^hya philosophers. 
There is no time when the Self ceases to be conscious. 
The objects of consciousness vary and change, but ^ 
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consciousness as such does not cease to be, does not 
change. For, if consciousness itself suffers changes, 
they must be known by consciousness itself. Change 
must be in the objects and not in consciousness, for 
the latter is presupposed as the witness of the change, 
which would remain unknown otherwise. Green rightly 
observes “ Neither can any process of change yield a 
consciousness of itself, which, in order to be a con¬ 

sciousness of change, must be equally present to all 
stages of the changes; nor can any consciousness of 

change, since the whole of it must be present at once, 
be itself a process of change . . . ; within the con¬ 
sciousness itself there can be no change.” (Green: 
Prolegomena to Ethics, p. 23.) And, “No one and no 
member of a series of related events can be the 
consciousness of the series as related. Nor can any 
product of the series be so either.” {Ibid., p. 21.) 
Veduntists argue that the Self or consciousness does not 
cease to be even in dreamless deep sleep. Their argu¬ 
ment is summarized by Prof. Radha-krs^an as: “ Even 
in dreamless sleep there is the Self, for when one 

rises from it one is aware that one had good sleep 

undisturbed by dreams. This he knows from memory. 
Since memory is only of presentations, the bliss of 
sleep and the consciousness of nothing must have been 
presented during the sleeping state. If it is said that 
the absence during sleep of disquiet and knowledge is 
only inferred from the memory of the state before 
sleep and perception of the state after it, then it is 
replied that we cannot infer anything the like of which 
is not presented. If it is said that a negative concept 
cannot have any percept answering to it, and therefore 
the absence of knowledge and disquiet is only inferred, 
it is said in reply that absence of knowledge, etc., to 
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be inferred must ' be conceivable, i.e., must have been 
directly perceived during their absence. So we have 
during dreamless sleep direct consciousness of the 
absence of knowledge and disquiet. In that state the 
empirical mind is inactive and pure consciousness alone 
is present.” {Indian Philosophy, Vol. II, pp. 478-479.) 

Consciousness does not cease to be not only through¬ 
out the various levels or changes of experience under¬ 
gone in a life-time, but even throughout the eternity. 
The author of the Devi~Bhagavata argues that conscious¬ 
ness cannot be said to , have a beginning or an end, 
for, ” Never has the cessation of consciousness been 
experienced; if it is asserted that it has been, the 
experiencer himself stands behind as the embodiment of 
consciousness”. {D.B., III, xxxii, 15-16.) The idea 
is that we cannot say that consciousness does not 
exist at any time unless we know that it does not 
really exist. But knowing presupposes consciousness. It 
will certainly be absurd to think that consciousness 
comes into existence or comes to an end at any time, 
for there will be no data for such a supposition. For, 
It is here at length that being and knowing meet.” 
(Ward: Psychological Principles.) Moreover, to evolve 
consciousness from that which had it not, would be 
another absurdity. For, consciousness “ is unique ”. 
(Green: Prolegomena to Ethics, p. 171.) ” Conscious¬ 

ness shines in its own light.” {Ibid., p. 172.) Green 
also comes to the conclusion: ” Consciousness does not 
arise out of Nature. . . . Consciousness is never 
‘ evolved ’. It is that which is presupposed by evolu¬ 
tion ; that failing which there would be no single 
universe and no evolution at all.” {Ibid., p. 175.) William 
James is also constrained to think: “If evolution is to 
wock smoothly, consciousness in some shape must have 
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been present at the very origin of things.” {Principles 
of Psychology, Vol. I, p. 149.) To escape dogmatism, 
therefore, we have to accept that Consciousness knows 
no beginning and no end. “ This self-luminous consci¬ 
ousness neither rises nor sets throughout the months, 
years, small and great ages past or to come ”, thinks 
the author of the PaUca-dasfl. (I, 7.) It is always the 
same. The Self, therefore, is Consciousness that endures 
throughout all the changes of personality, and throughout 
all times past and present. The Snihkhya and the 
Vedunta thinkers as well as Vasistha hold this view 

with little differences. But the problem of Self does 
not end here with Vasistha and the Vedunta philo¬ 
sophers of the Advaita school. 

The Suihkhya philosophers who share with the 
Veduntists the view that the Self, or Puru^a as the 
former call it, is the pure consciousness divested of all 
objective factors of the personality, are nevertheless 

pluralists with regard to the number of the ultimate 
Selves, and dualists with regard to the quality of the 
ultimate principles at the root of the universe. They 

hold that there is a plurality of such selves {puru§as) 

in the world, and quite distinct and different from them 
there is a common ground of objectivity (the Prakrit}, 
the various evolutes and forms of which enter as factors 
in the total personality of ours. All that we have called 
the me in one or the other form, is according to the 
Suthkhya thinkers a form of this objectivity with which 
the Self {puru§a) has wrongly identified itself. Through 
metaphysical analysis and discrimination the self will be 
found to be entirely separate and altogether distinct in 
nature from the objective or empirical me, it will ever 
rest aloof in its own state of self-illumination, as, an 
individual in itself. 
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The Vedantists and Vasistha, however, discard this 
duality and plurality of Sufftkhya. Prof. R5dh5-kfsrian 
argues rightly against the Szt'Aikhya plurality of the 
Puru^as or selves: “ There does not seem to be any 

basis for the attribution of distinctness to the Puru^as. 
If each Puruqa has the same features of consciousness, 
all-pervadingness, if there is not the slightest difference 
between one Puruqa and another, since they are free 
from all variety, then there is nothing to lead us to 
assume a plurality of puruqas. Multiplicity without dis¬ 
tinction is impossible.” {Indian Philosophy, Vol. II.) 
Vasistha thinks it irrational that there should be ultimate 
duality between the subject and object of our experi¬ 
ence. They must have, according to him taken their 
root from the same Common Ground of Existence, 
which is the Whole that embraces the two within Itself. 
That Ground is the Unity of not only the subjective 
and objective factors of our experience, but also a Unity 
of all the Selves, in which It finds expression. It is 
needless to say that Reason demands the existence of 
a Universal Consciousness as the deepest reality within 
us as well as within the objective world. “ The Uniform 
order of Nature and our knowledge of that order ”, 

Green rightly says, “ have a common source in a spiritual 

principle.” {Prolegomena to Ethics, p. xiii.) Prof. Radha- 
krs^ian also says very emphatically: ‘‘The fundamental 
fact of a Universal Consciousness is the presupposition 
of all knowledge ” {Indian Philosophy, Vol. II, p. 306); 
and “ Self, as Universal Consciousness, is to be admitted, 
if experience is to be rendered intelligible.” {Ibid., 

p. 159.) S'aihkara and his followers have strongly urged 

for the identity between the Universal Consciousness 
and • the individual self. But S'ariikara has not given 
any rational grounds for the identity. His only ground 
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is the statements of the Upaniqads, like ** Brahmavid 
Brahtnaiva bhavati ”, with regard to which he says: 
‘‘ It is not possible that one can attain identity 
with another altogether distinct.” {S'TiMtara Bha^a 
on Tait. Up.., II, 8, 15.) Elsewhere he says: “ If the 
individual souls were different from the Highest Self, the 
knowledge of the Highest Self would not. imply the 
knowledge of the individual soul, and thus the promise 
given in the • Upaniqads, that through the knowledge of 
One reality, everything is known, would not be fulfilled.” 
{Suthkara Bhii§ya on the Brahma-stttras, I, 4, 20.) In 
fact, if the individuals were not at root One, knowledge, 
morality, love and organization would not be possible in 
the world. There would have been no system in the 
Universe, and no Law in Nature. Vasistha, therefore, 
is right when he holds that the Ultimate Self of all is 
the Absolute, from which all spring up, in which all 
live, and to which all return. So also according to the 
Upani^ads, “ I am the Brahman ” {Ahaih Brahma asmi). 
{The Brhad-(irat!tyaka Upani^ad, 2-4, 10.) 

9. Reality or Unreality of the World? 

The doctrine that “ the world of experience vanishes 
in and before the truly real ” (Windelband: An 
Introduction to Philosophy, p. 80), is called acosmism 
in Philosophy. Our philosopher Vasistha, as we have 
already seen, holds a similar view. The world-appearance 
with all its limitations, objects, and concepts is only 
relatively real to an equally unreal mind. Apart from 
the vision of a mind, there is no world. The Absolute 
as such does not experience any of the objects as we 
experience them. The entire world with all its contents 
is an appearance in a finite centre of consciousness, 
whether that centre be cosmic or individual. When the 
centre expands into the Absolute Circle, the world 
82 
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vanishes from its vision. Let us now try to see how 
far this view is tenable in the light of modern thought. 

What is real and what is unreal ?—is a very 
important question. How the question at all arises is 
described by James: “ The whole distinction of real or 
unreal ... is thus grounded on two mental facts— 
first, that we are liable to think differently of the same; 
and second, that when we have done so, we can choose 
which way of thinking to adhere to and which to 
disregard.” (James: Principles of Psychology, Vol. II, 
p. 290.) It is exactly in this way that the question arises, 
whether the objective world is real or unreal. For, 
there are two different ways of looking at it: one, as 
it is known to us at present and, second, as it may be 
apart from our knowledge of it, and at all times. Now, 
what is regarded as real by me ? “ Any object ”, James 
points out, “ which remains uncontradicted is ipso facto 
believed and posited as absolute reality ” {Ibid., p. 289); 
and further he says: “ Each world whilst it is attended 
to is real after its own fashion; only the reality lapses 
with the attention.” {Ibid., p. 293.) Speaking about 
what every individual takes to be real in spite of there 
being other possibilities, James says: ‘‘ Whatever excites 
and stimulates our interest is real ” {Ibid., p. 295), and 
sums up the whole psychology of belief in one concept: 
“ The fons et ergo of all reality, whether from the 
Absolute or practical point of view, is thus subjective, 
is ourselves. ... As thinkers with emotional reaction, 
we give what seems to us a still higher degree of 
reality to whatever thing we select and emphasize and 
turn to with a will.” {Ibid., p. 297.) Schiller similarly 
holds: “ In this selection of ‘ real ’ reality our interests, 
desires, and emotions mentally play a leading part. . . . 
Individual minds differ as greatly in their acceptances 
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of ‘ facts as in other aspects. . . . Without a 

process of selection by us, there are no real facts for 
us, and this whole process is immensely arbitrary.” 
(Schiller: Studies in Humanism^ pp.’ 187-188.) ” The real 

external world is the pragmatically effective part of our 
total experience." {Ibid., p. 202.) From these considera¬ 
tions Schiller comes to a very important conclusion that 
“ Real and ‘ unreal ’ are really distinctions of value 
within experience ; the ‘ unreal ’ is what may be safely 
ignored, and the ‘ real ’ is what it is better to recognize.” 
{Ibid., p. 480.) “ Our pragmatic realities need not to 

be ultimate.” {Ibid., p. 475.) 

From these psychological considerations it follows 
that the objective world of any individual is real only 
in relation to his subjective interests, apart from which 
it may present quite a different appearance. There are 
as many worlds as the individuals with varying interests 
and purposes, and they change in accordance with the 
subjective changes of their experients. This is why the 
Humanists hold that reality is in the making. The 
world of one individual is in its major part unreal 
to another, and of the same individual the present 
world is unreal at some time or other, when his 
interests and emotions are entirely different. The com¬ 
monness of the world of many individuals is due 
only to similarity of interest and value. There may 
be countless individuals here and now so very different 
from us in their attitude and subjectivity that their 
worlds are totally unreal to us and ours totally unreal 
to them. A slight change in our vision changes the 
entire world. The real world of dream is totally unreal 
when the centre of interests is directed from the mental 
towards the physical personality. A little change in the 
thr^^hpl^ <?f Q 9 ij§<?iQq§n« 8 s (determined by our interest 
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will open an entirely new world, which was unreal 
before, and will efface out of vision that which was 
formerly real. There can be no doubt that if our 
vision could be an absolute vision with the widest 
possible interests and universal love, the world will not 
be experienced by us then in the same manner as it 
is experienced now. Why should we then suppose that 
the world which is real to us, the particular and finite 
centres of interests, is also real to the Absolute Ex¬ 
perience. In the Experience of the Absolute, the facts 
that I interpret as my particular real world must be 
presenting themselves differently. A study of the same 

facts differently interpreted in waking and dream con¬ 
sciousness will probably make the contention intelligible. 
A slight scratch, for example, on the physical body, 

lying in bed, may be interpreted as a real cut of a 
sword by the dreaming personality. A very little weight 
put upon the physical body may be interpreted by the 
dreaming personality as being pressed heavily by a huge 
rock. Many other wonderful experiments of this sort 
can be made to convince one that what is interpreted 

as a real world may be experienced and interpreted in 
an entirely different manner in another order of exist¬ 
ence. An hour of waking consciousness can be realized 
as a whole life-time by the dreaming personality. Our 
real time and space may probably be mere moments 

and points in some other grade or type of experience. 

Our real world, therefore, must be thought to be real 

only in relation to us, in whatever grade of experience 
we may be. And it is psychologically absurd to expect 
it to be real in the same sense in the Absolute 

Experience. It may be present in the Absolute in so 

entirely a different manner, that it is hardly correct for 
us to say that the world that is real to us is real to 
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the Absolute in the same manner. Acosmism is there¬ 
fore a doctrine against which psychology cannot sa^ 
anything. Psychology on the other hand gives a sup¬ 
port to it. Even a great physicist of the modern times 
comes to a conclusion in one of his famous works, 
which gives very much support to the doctrine of 
Vasistha: “ The absolute world is of so different a 

nature, that the relative world, with which we are 
acquainted, seems almost like a dream.” (Eddington: 
space, Time and Gravitation, p. 44.) 

Going deeper than the psychologists do usually, 
into the epistemological examination of the objective 
world of our experience from which our subjective 
interests, as the psychologists point out, create a “ real 
world" of psychology, we learn that the world of our 
experience is so different in nature from the real-world- 
without-mind that our experience seems to be nothing 
more than a dream. With a slight change in our 
senses with regard to their number or constitution, 
this objective dream of ours would change immensely. 
It will become quite another to a differently constituted 
mind. This is not inconceivable. Even here and now 
there might be experienced several kinds of worlds 
existing simultaneously and interpenetratingly with one 
another, yet quite unreal to the minds differently con¬ 
stituted from those to which they are real. If all of 
us could possess, for example. X-ray sight, our world 
would be found inhabitated not by bodies of the nature 
we see, but by skeletons merely. How can we then 
expect that the Absolute Consciousness, which is very 
much different from our present consciousness, would be 
conscious of things as we are conscious of them; that 
the world in the Absolute Experience would be as it is 
in ours, who are limited forms oi the Absolute, viewing 
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it in ouf. own way and from our own particular point 
of view ? In ' the Whole things must be present in a 
much different way, and probably in so different a way 
from that in which they are present to us, that we 
can safely say that the world real to and experienced 
by us is unreal to and is not experienced by the 
Absolute. “ The Absolute Consciousness of the Whole ”, 
as Kingsland points out, “would be the unconsciousness 
of anything', it would be the absence of any objective 
universe.” (Kingsland: Rational Mysticism, p. 371.) 
That the vision of an objective world is relative to the 
activity of the mind, that it is absent when the activ¬ 
ity of the mind is absent, as Vasistha points out, is 
evident from the fact that no objective world is experi¬ 
enced when the mind comes naturally to rest in deep 
sleep, and is brought to rest in sanmdhi. Absolute as 
such, in itself, is the deepest Reality, the Ocean of 
Consciousness, within which waves of minds rise and 
fall, but as a whole neither rises nor falls. It is, as 
Pramatha N5tha Mukhopadhyaya puts it, “ level of no 
stress, zero potential, absolute homogeneity, all consci¬ 
ousness, all being, and all bliss.” {Approaches to Truth, 
p. 420.) How can we then think that our world is real 
to the Absolute ? 

It may however be objected that the world or even 
the countless worlds and the minds to which they are 
relative do not and cannot exist outside the Absolute. 
And when they are in the Absolute, how can their 
reality be denied ? It is no doubt true that they exist 
within the Absolute, a fact which Vasistha does not 
deny, but they cannot be said to be existing there in 
the form we experience them. The Absolute being the 
Ultimate Source of all these relative appearances and of 
inany others, their opposite and antithesis, all the 
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multiplicity of appearances gets fused and blended into 
a homogeneous Whole. Therefore, the world as we see 
it is an appearance relative to us .alone. This is what 
Vasistha teaches. This is what some of the ISpani^adiy 
some of the Mahn-yUna Buddhists, Gau^a-pada, S'aih- 
kara and other Advaita Vedantists also teach. 

10. Concluding Remarks : 

The general approach to some of the problems of 
philosophy attempted above, on which Vasistha has 
expressed his views, brings us to the conclusion that 
the views of Vasistha, in whatever manner they might 
have been arrived at, appear to be rationally sound and 
practically useful. There is no doubt that there are 
many problems of life that he has not touched upon, 
many that he has only vaguely handled, and also many 
which he has clumsily and at times wrongly solved. 
But on the whole, w.e have no hesitation in saying that 
Vasistha, whether he was a historical or a mere legen¬ 
dary personage (in which case we might say the 
author of the Yoga-vasi^Uui), deserves a place not only 
among the great philosophers of India, but also of 
the world. His philosophy, which we have the pri¬ 
vilege to put for the first time in a systematic and 
comprehensive form before the world, however unsatis¬ 
factorily it may be, deserves to be studied as much 
as of any other thinker of the past, not only as a 
relic of ancient Indian culture, but also as a body of 
valuable contributions to philosophy and as an ennobling 
creed of life. 

But, there are many serious defects in the pre¬ 
sentation of this philosophy in the Yoga-vnsiqtha^ for 
which it has suffered oblivion for so many centuries. 
The most obvious of all is the want of a systematic 
presentation of the doctrines. The Yoga-vUsi§tha, as we 
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have already said, is a forest of philosophy and not a 
garden of it. There is too much of repetition of the 
same views, which is due to the want of system. There 
is no serious attempt made to be consistent with what 
has already been said in many places. In other places 
there is confusion of points of view from which ap¬ 
parently contradictory and conflicting statements are 
made, which the reader finds very difficult to reconcile. 
There is no fixed terminology; words change their 
meaning in different places. Almost all statements 
are made dogmatically, although there is a constant 
attempt to illustrate them by way of examples. There 
is hardly an attempt anywhere to state the oppo¬ 
site views of other philosophers and to examine or 
criticize them. 

All these defects are, however, compensated by some 
very important merits of the work so far as the 
presentation of the philosophical doctrines is concerned. 
The entire work is free from the tendency of defending 
the doctrines by quoting Scriptures in support, as it 
was doggedly pursued by the later Veduntic philosophers 
of the various schools. It is also free from the hair¬ 
splitting, yet proving-nothing, arguments which abound in 
the works of later Naiyuyikas. Unlike many other 
thinkers who give very little or no information, in spite 
of troubling the reader with complicated, high-sounding 
and unintelligible expressions, the author of the Y<^a- 
xfas^tha reveals very deep and significant facts of life ill 
a clear, simple and easy manner. 

The philosophy of the Yoga-vUsi^tha^ we must not 
forget, is not a philosophy in the ordinary and usual 
sense of the term. It is not arrived at by discursive 
thinking, but through a higher realization of life. 
Vasi$|ha does not give us a logic of it, but a vision 
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only. ^Aiid, it' is a vision rather than logic that we 
recjuite in this age. ' 5 

- How far the philosophy of.‘ Vasistha is original is 
very difficult to determine. We have already mentioned 
that in the philosophy of the Yoga-vUsiqtha we find a 
synthesis of all that was best in the Upani§ads, 
Saihkhya, Yoga and Buddhism, so far as general 
philosophy is concerned. Originality in philosophy lies 
not so much in creating anything new, but in 

synthesizing the already existing views in a higher and 
satisfactory manner of one’s own, the synthesis itself 
being a new one. This we find successfully done by 
Vasistha. 

Apart from its soundness as a system of philo¬ 

sophy, in so far as we may call it so, it may 
be safely said that, if accepted as a creed of life, 
the philosophy of Vasistha will exercise a very 

healthy influence on life. It will widen our outlook; 
will free us from many harmful superstitions, nar¬ 

row ideas, and wrong cravings; it will make one feel 
that he is the maker of his own fate, responsible for 

his own condition and circumstances, and powerful 

enough to come out of all miserable plights; it will 
raise one up in the scale of existence by inspiring 
him to be great; and it will enable one to live in 

the “ Kingdom of Heaven ” here and now. It will 

make one a better citizen of the world by freeing one 
from the prejudice of caste, creed, sex or race. It will 
enable one not only to live happily, but also to die 
happily. The author of Uie ^ Ypga-vitai^tha indeed did 
not exaggerate when he wrote; “ By repeated study of 
this work and by constan,t practice of its philosophy, one 
gets highest type of intellectual enlightennient, becomes 
a great and noble citizen and attains Liberation in this 
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very- (II, 18, 36; III, 8, 13; II, 18, 8; III, 

8, 15.) * And if, as the Pragmatists say, utility is the 
test of truth, the philosophy of Vasistha, has much 
truth in it. 
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m\ I5?n5*RRR^ ^S|f^ II lo \\<i. \ 

RRl = HW3 *nRT (c l «n5t^ f| %?RT; I 
d'*il^ R «6 g g T ^ ^ II \. M, ^vs 
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^ cRW il 5^. ^ 

^ jf I 

^ ^ t%f^5I II 

^ ^ ?r ci«n I 

5r II ». vs 

?nftl^«!)\ ^IRTf^ ^ «?T I 

S|^: ^ ^»n# sr *TT II ». ^ 

?rr:2?^ f| W. I 

5f ^ ?TT«TO^ fe: ?n«?^ 55*?^ II V. R O 

?ia[T I 

^ ^ 5i|jyr II ». <:?, 

■prf^RIFTt 2T5!TT vs^ I 

II l<: 

fFFftRf^ 1^ ^q55«f^ II ^ ^ 

»FT^ ^ii^«r^*m4 ?i#qVPion*5, 1 

ST^«rF2rS???T =^ II »o 
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n ^ 30*1^ II ?o 

smsnin jt %??r ^ jf ^ ii \. vs. \?o 


JT mT^ II 

ci^ cfri: II ». »o. 


*nsJn«FcR^ 515 ^^ 11 x® vq . vs 
3n5*n m-. 1 

^^*T«isr^jn?nf% ^iwci^ 11 «jo <: 


^ iTiRi^r I 

31^ *T II ». ^ R? 

o>. 

^ ?j#sfq ?i|5r TO fjqorat iri: ii v. Rvs. 


^H5:%n[ II R. ?v9. ^ 


3riTc?I^l.II V. ^VS. 


^RTTOm^ 5 :^ I 

:3TOT »Rm: ^ II ». R 
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Bhava-bhOti’s Uttara-mma-carita and The Voga-vnsi^tha 
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# W ^ 3SR3Slf^RT«R^ I 

m 3 mm, II3. v^ 


*1^1 ’i^RTT# I 

i# sr^^KT: f^: || ^ 



APPENDIX III 

*1: ^ ?n ^ ^ ?w«n ^ II %o ^o 
?RW^®R»St^^5I<n*3*I^% II vsR. 

swfbl 3I9( jffROn ^ II ^oo. 

cRwiTi55?ns*?%f^4«nsscnf5r n %.%o 
rWT i^r555^4?«ift?i m ii %. ’jo U- 

WSS^ 5155^ ^ II ^o 

... .II ^ 

3i3*jfJRi?n qsn II ^o 

«nf^ cw^ift i 

?r«n ii u»- ^ 

si ^ W(^ II \. n V. ^ 

^ #n5*m I 

?i^ fi>g 51 II 3o v^.. 
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I 


51^: ^iFcn^r n ^ 





^T «fN^T95iTT 5Tg^Tftc2JT^55W| 

^ 5f% ^ii 5^rT: 




nf^: 35T; ^ ^ g«n 

«rra?^Tft5R51^^ f5p3^srRsqrgfrf^52IT: I 
5*n^: 

«f5^fjRn: mmit %T5r II vv? 
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ri3[;n«RmP!W ii \. ^o. \\ 

5n?3 ^ «?^*n5»T5r: ii ?o. 

Or 

5iFrf^ 5Ri#r ii 


The first S'loka of the Bikaneer Manuscript, (Vide 
Mitra: Catalogue, No. 1216). 

Or 


R 5513 T?|JI^ I 

JR; ^TFclW ^ II 


The first S'loka of Wlten^C: (Vide Mitra: Notices 
of Sanskrit MSS. Calcutta 1880, Vol. I. p. 192, No. 
cccxl) and of {Ibid., Vol. ix, p. 283, No. 3208.) 


N. B. ‘ ’ is a typical expression of Vasisjha who does 

not believe in any other 51*IT®I, whereas Bhartr-hari believes in the 
PramTinatva of S'astra (See fPPT?^ on page 15 of the Benares edition.) 



?35i ^^19^ 11 

!idR^+«R^T 3^‘ I 

3*1^91^ II 

^ 5*mT^ 3^: p: I 

^ #*nf: ^ II \\ 
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mm: to: I 

3(p^:4»^0RfT^ mm W \. X. 


3RI:4j?otof m ST^T^r^ I 

^4f|j?k: R^2?T^t 51 to^ II 


JTRT?# f^%5Rto I 

mm^ rwfh 5T to^ II \. 

sq^tor 5fT5nr4 to I 

mm^ =^T4^?i 5T II \. %. \<: 


mm^ ;t =^ mf^m i 

STT^^torS *rT4Hl*T«^K5 II ^ ? 

?T4?T45«ITW>i^to^tor to«?: II \. K. 

R^g ? ^ q ^T^Jr^rtotoRL \ \. r . ^ 


2i5r 5ST ^ to*! m toto^ i 
citotor ?i9r 4 ii \. \> 
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5R5Ijf3t?f2IT w II <J^o 

^*TT q^cH: f^t I 

^TTUT || \u, 

m qlm: f^; I 

ii \. \o\. 

qw JT ^ qnraq^ ii 3o ^\. <: 

5ITIWT«l^ *?Tf^ ^Jn^55r II \. vv. Ro 

II 'A. y<i. 


^ fs^JTrn i 

^ I II %c> \i. « 





5T ^ II lo \\. ^ 


JT =q srn^f^ ^ ^S34?t i 

ST 5I§[^ 3% 5IT??R55 51^ II 5o ^ 

«W5iRb^N m m II R 


3T?5t ^55^ ^ ^qrflq^ II ^ o 

?rf^ qT[s^ II \. 

qi^qsiTOT^ft^ II ^\o. n 

ST ?9lST^ ?T^ ST 55T Sf ’q #T3 II »• 'S® 
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^ f^: II ?. ?. » 

3R!Rr*RWT»^ I 

I^53TcPnpT^ 5I^T^K^R5?Ton II ^ ^ ^ ^ 

51 if ?Rn% 5r ^ ^3*1^ II »• 
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5w II \. t® u. 

|4 «rf^sms^^ra pi ^im ii \. %. 

sr 5Rft5r ^ 5i?nf^ ^ ^n»*WN m ii 
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Kali-dasa’s Megha-duta and Kumitra-samhhava 
AND The Yoga-vitsi^tha 
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^iRn^?f5^T 







II ^ V 


5R0i ft^IFTT: 

Jr ^.II v3 

ciR<T5r^. 


I 


^ II 




. w 

m ^ ^ ^ f^si^: u R. 


5ng«8n«r 

^ R!pJrsn: II R. 


^srrnifhs^ ijoPTfl^ «n3^: tewi- 

^ ^ ^ ^ figRT: II 
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3!W: ^ #?T ^ 

f^f ii %. 


WR4«r ^f^'. q^35q^ l 

ft2nqif^?^!sqT2n ii ^ i 


^ II ^0 \\%. ^ 





^qT^wqTf^3ieq):^qFi;i 

jft9n II :jo \\%. \ 

^ ^ m\^ fq I 

^f^ te II ^0 \\%. « 


9^ f? ^T ?n qFTJpl^ I 

qF!W5#55?l3^ 

?n IMI p^ II \^ 

9 ^ uT#?f; ^ Jim II 5o \\%. \ 
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^ .I 

..II «. 2 

^ f^sicrr \ 

^TKff II V. 
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\ 

U .'^0 
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Bharavi’s Kimturjuniya and The Yoga-vnsiqtha 


01 
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3iTTqra^T ^T: II u. 


q4^«lTrn I 

II U. \\ 
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f^T: q4?cRft5nft*T: II 
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